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A Frank Friendship 


GANDHI AND BENGAL: 
A DESCRIPTIVE CHRONOLOGY 


Compiled and Edited 
by Gopalkrishna Gandhi 


With a Foreword by Amartya Sen 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi's first visit to Ben- 
gal was on 4 July 1896 when he disembarked in 
Calcutta while on a visit from South Africa. Lord 
Elgin was Viceroy and Governor General of India. 
His last visit to Calcutta commenced shortly before 
15 August 1947, the day India became free. 


Through this meticulous compilation of newspaper 
reports, letters, excerpts from contemporary accounts 
and Gandhi's own writings, and the extensive annota- 
tions that bring to light many known and unknown 
characters and events of the time, as well as accounts 


of Gandhi's interactions with the ‘greats’ of Bengal 


uch as Rabindranath Tagore, Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Ray, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das and the 


ful Bose brothers that reveal thezr extraordinary 


“personalities, we see a man continually evolving as a 
politician and a strategist in the struggle against 
colonialism, an organizer of mass-struggles and of 
individual initiatives, mainly his own. 

Running through the text, as it does through 
Gandhi's thoughts, prayers, decisions and extensive 
travels, is the pulse of the people of Bengal, a people 
whose manifold talents and perspectives set them at 


the heart of renascent: India. 


This volume is sure to enable a better understanding 
of the Mahatma whose life was sited on an almost 
oxymoronic overlap of the empirical and the deeply 


spiritual. 
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‘Let us not follow the conventional mode of the world and 
wait for a man to be dead to canonize him; but rather let our 
critical judgment confirm the unerring instinct of the people 

that recognizes in Mahatma Gandhi a lineal descendant of 

those great sons of compassion who became the servants of 
humanity—Gautama Buddha, Chaitanya, Ramanuja, 
Ramakrishna.” 


Sarojini Naidu 
22 November 1917 


editor’s preface 


EDITOR’S PREFACE 


Chandulal Bhagubhai Dalal (1899-1980) spent a great part of his life 
preparing a daily chronicle of Mahatma Gandhi's life. His Gujarati 
work Gandhijini Dinavari (Government of Gujarat, 1970; subse- 
quently translated into English and published in 1971 by Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, New Delhi, in collaboration with Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Mumbai, titled Gandhi: 1915-1948—A Detailed Chronology) 
has been drawn upon by many a Gandhi biographer and columnist. I 
would, at the very outset, like to say that this descriptive chronology 
has relied on Dalal’s dateline which led me, in turn, to parallel works 
for the finer details that I wanted. Three other sources need special 
acknowledging: Pyarelal’s epic Mahatma Gandhi volumes (1956-86), 
Nirmal Kumar Bose’s My Days With Gandhi (1953) and Manu 
Gandhi's Miracle of Calcutta (1959), which have enriched the portion 
on the tension-filled days spent by the Mahatma at Noakhali and then 
at Hydari Manzil, Beliaghata, Calcutta, over August and September 
1947. Acknowledgement is also due to The Statesman, Ananda Bazar 
Patrika and Amrita Bazar Patrika and C. C. Biswas’ Bengal’s Response 
to Gandhi (2004) for valuable references. The Netaji Research Bureau 
has been of valuable assistance. 


Rajmohan Gandhi's masterly biography, Mohandas: A True Story of 
a Man, his People, and an Empire (2006), was published by Penguin- 
Viking while this book was under preparation. I have drawn a few 
excerpts from his chapters on the Noakhali phase. 


It needs to be clarified that this chronology is not exhaustive. I have 
no doubt that once this volume enters the public domain, the publish- 
er and | will get many responses with references to letters, speeches, 
press reports and anecdotes that have been ‘left out’. I would like to see 
as many of those as are authentic and valuable in a fresh edition. 


I must acknowledge my gratitude to Navajivan Trust, Ahmedabad, 
for permission to use the Gandhi quotes. The royalties from the sale 
of this book will go to the West Bengal Heritage Commission to facil- 
itate its participation in the restoration and upkeep of Gandhi-related 
heritage sites in West Bengal. 


The assistance received from various experts and scholars cannot, 
for reasons of space, be enumerated in extenso but I would like to 


xi 
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place on record my debt to Shri Sailesh Bandyopadhyay, Professor 
Himadri Banerjee, Shri Dhruba Basu, Shri Jyoti Basu, Shri Nitin 
Bhimani, Professor Sukanta Chaudhuri, Professor Supriya Chaudhuri, 
Shri Tapas Kumar Das, Smt. Varsha Das, Dr Suparna Gooptu, Dr 
Uma Das Gupta, Professor Amlan Datta, Professor Amalendu De, 
Professor Barun De, Shri Narayan Desai, Dr Ramachandra Guha, 
Smt. Ashoka Gupta, Shri G. M. Kapur, Smt. Uma Mazumder, Shri 
Bhaskar Mitter, Shri Amrutbhai Modi, Shri Shunil Kumar Mukerjei, 
Smt. Saroj Mukherjee, Professor Supriya Munshi, Ms. Dina Patel, 
Professor Tapan Raychaudhuri, Shri Enuga S. Reddy, Smt. Juthika 
Roy, Shri Ranesh Roy, Shri Atmaram Saraogi, Professor Sabujkoli Sen 
and Shri Tridip Suhrud for providing insights, corrections, clues, foot- 
notes and other inputs of great value. Dr Kalyan Rudra and Smt. 
Gouri Rudra have provided the extremely useful maps used in the 
book, for which I am most grateful. 


It would be necessary to acknowledge the value of K. P. Goswami’s 
Mahatma Gandhi: A Chronology (1971). 


Shri Saktidas Roy, Chief Librarian, Ananda Bazar Patrika Group, 
has been a mine of information, giving us new facts as well as suggest- 
ing corrections. | am beholden to him and to the ABP group for per- 
mitting us to use photographs from their archives. I would like to 
thank Shri Aveek Sarkar and Dr Rudrangshu Mukherjee for being 
‘sounding boards’ of great value. The pristine archives of The 
Statesman were used from the very start of this compilation and I 
express my thanks to its Editor, Shri Ravindra Kumar. The Gandhi 
Smarak Sangrahalaya, Rajghat, and Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya, 
Ahmedabad provided valuable fascimiles, for which I thank them. 


I worked on this publication fitfully over 2006. Were it not for the 
typing, commenting and consolidating of the material done indefati- 
gably and with great commitment by Shri Tuhin Kumar Mukherjee in 
his leisure hours, the compilation would have taken another year. He 
was assisted by Shri Dhananjay Mishra in looking up and cross-check- 


ing references. 


I conclude these prefatorial remarks with my gratitude to Professor 


Amartya Sen for the Foreword. 


GOPALKRISHNA GANDHI 
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Bengal is no different from the rest of India in its boundless admira- 
tion for Mahatma Gandhi. And yet, as Gopal Gandhi, the editor of 
this wonderfully engaging—and beautifully edited—book, suggests in 
his carefully chosen dedication (“Dedicated to their frank friendship’), 
there were apparent elements of tension in Bengal’s connection with 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi that demanded candidness. Gandhiji 
was a statesman whose leadership the Bengali peasants accepted with- 
out reservation whenever they came close to it. But parts of the intelli- 
gentsia loved to combine their immense admiration with some strongly 
articulated reserve. 


There is a bit of a problem in understanding the nature and cause of 
this seeming tension. Mahatma Gandhi's relation with Bengal—from 
the early days of his visit to the capital of British India (where ships 
from abroad frequently came, like his boat from Durban in 1896) to his 
last visit immediately after Independence in 1947—-was, in general, 
hugely enriching for Bengal. Nevertheless, there was evidently some 
complexity in the mixture of sentiments with which the Bengali middle 
classes saw the apostle of peace, involving, on the one hand, apprecia- 
tion and veneration and, on the other, some studied dissension. 


In this thoroughly absorbing book, Gopal Gandhi has put together 
a splendid collection of historical material and critical analyses of this 
complex relationship, seen not from the perspective of Bengal but 
from that of Gandhiji. To be sure, there is also much else here that is 
informative on the life and thoughts of Mahatma Gandhi, and there 
are some interesting and amusing anecdotes as well, without these 
being specifically connected with his reaction to Bengal. One of my 
favourite bits of minutiae is the way the young Gandhiji, while 
immensely encouraged by—and grateful for—the support of the well- 
established political leader Gopal Krishna Gokhale (soon to become 


President of the Congress), cannot resist drawing the senior politician's 
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attention to the lamentable ‘absence of a regimen of physical exercise 
in Gokhale’s daily schedule’. Gandhiji’s ‘frankness’, was not, it seems 
clear, confined to Bengal. 


Despite all these other interests, the thrust of the book follows 
through, in particular, Gandhiji’s candid friendship with Bengal, as it 
unfolds vividly over the years. Indeed, we can follow, with the help of 
the chronicled history presented here, how the relationship looked to 
Mahatma Gandhi over the years, from his first visit to colonial Bengal 
in 1896 to his final visit in 1947 when he made a pivotal—and hugely 
celebrated—contribution to the stopping of communal riots in Bengal 
that accompanied the partition and survived beyond it. After helping 
to stop the killing in Bengal, Gandhiji himself would be killed in 
Delhi by a Hindu sectarian who did not think much of Gandhiji’s 
humanist political vision. That terrible event occurred on 30 January 
1948, 146 days after he left Bengal to go to Delhi, which proved to be 
his last stop. 


Gopal Gandhi, the Mahatma’s grandson (who is now the enor- 
mously popular Governor of West Bengal), has put together and edit- 
ed this book with remarkable discernment and perspicacity. He has 
drawn extensively on the daily chronicle of Gandhiji’s life furnished 
by C. B. Dalal (in his authoritative book, Gandhi: 1915—1948—A 
Detailed Chronology), but also from many other sources, including the 
accounts of Gandhiji’s life to be found in the writings of Pyarelal 
Nayar, Nirmal Kumar Bose, Manu Gandhi and Rajmohan Gandhi. 
The selections and commentary bear the imprint of Gopal Gandhi's 
remarkable intellect and judgement. 
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Since Gopal Gandhi has provided extensive help to the reader to fol- 
low through the way Bengal looked to the Mahatma as the events 
unfolded, and since I cannot conceivably do a better job than what he 
has already done, I will concentrate instead on the other side of the 
relationship. A natural question to ask is this: what could have been 
the reason for the apparent mixture of adulation and sense of 
estrangement that Bengali intellectuals apparently had on the subject 
of Gandhiji? The adulation does not, of course, need any special 
explanation—Bengal shared it with the rest of the world—but there is 
more of a case for probing into their alleged distance. What could 
explain that? 
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i For full references to the Tagore—Gandhi 
exchanges used in this essay, see my The 
Argumentative Indian (New Delhi: 
Penguin, 2005), Chapter 5. 
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None of the usual suspects can be easily pinned down for responsi- 
bility. Let me begin with some delicate matters of cultural propensity 
and special taste, before I move on to weightier political considera- 
tions. Could it have been Bengal’s loyalty to Rabindranath Tagore, so 
lionized in Bengal, with whom Gandhiji did have a number of alterca- 
tions? However, that hypothesis, while fitting well with the much dis- 
cussed sensitivity in the Gandhi—Tagore relationship, cannot really be 
marshalled in to get an explanation of the seeming tension between 
Gandhiji and Bengal. For one thing, Tagore himself, with all his dif- 
ferences with Gandhiji, admired him hugely. 


There were well articulated differences between the two (expressed 
with some force on both sides), and Tagore did confess later that he 
had ‘blamed Mahatmaji for exploiting [the] irrational force of credulity 
in our people, which might have had a quick result in a superstruc- 
ture, while sapping the foundation.’ But he also went on to say, “Thus 
began my estimate of Mahatmaji, as the guide of our nation, and it is 
fortunate for me that it did not end there.’ Indeed, Tagore’s overall 
assessment of Gandhiji is well captured by his statement, “Great as he 
is as a politician, as an organiser, as a leader of men, as a moral 
reformer, he is greater than all these as a man, because none of these 
aspects and activities limits his humanity. They are rather inspired and 
sustained by it.’ 


If that line of putative explanation would not work, at least in this 
elementary form, could it have been Gandhiji’s puritanism and 
famously austere lifestyle that made the more easy-going Bengalis 
somewhat sceptical? For example, Bengal has never been a ‘dry state’, 
free—as far as regulations go—of alcohol, unlike so many other states 
in India. Going into less ‘materialist’ matters, many Bengalis take 
great pride in the fact that Bengal was ahead of the rest of India in the 
development of a culture of modern theatre which had thrived well 
enough in early India (with innovative use of what was modern the- 
atre in the ancient world) but, many centuries after that, nearer our 
time, most of the Indian cities were doing without theatre altogether, 
often with censorious articulation of the folly of that line of exposed 
entertainment. Could it be that Gandhiji’s puritanism was a big 
divider in this case? 


This line of explanation does not work either. Despite Gandhiji’s 
self-imposed constraints on his own life, he was not a great champion 
of imposing his tastes on the society at large, particularly through 
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legislation. Furthermore, Bengal saw much puritanism on the part of 
many local intellectuals who were seriously critical of what they took 
to be frivolity—or worse. Indeed, in my own school days, anti-puri- 
tans in Calcutta loved telling the story of a local guardian of morality, 
Heramba Maitra (the famous Principal of City College), who, when 
asked by a young man whether he knew where the Minerva Theatre 
was, had replied with intense scorn that he did not know, and then, 
after reflecting on the fact that he had just lied, ran back, huffing, to 
catch the baffled inquirer, to tell him, ‘I do actually know, but I will 
absolutely not tell you.’ 


In contrast, as far as theatre is concerned, Gandhiji was not only 
not critical of people’s propensity to have fun, he actually liked seeing 
plays himself, at least he did so in Calcutta. In fact, he saw a play on 
his very first evening in Calcutta on 31 October 1896. He went to 
another play a week later on 7 November.'' Indeed, the pioneering 
Bengali theatre could take much pride in the patronage that it 
received, in its early trailblazing days, from the Mahatma. 
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Where, then, is the explanation? Perhaps we should move from mat- 
ters of culture and taste to those of politics. It might be thought that 
it was Bengal’s uncertainty about non-violence that made Bengali 
intellectuals hesitate about giving the Mahatma the unreserved admi- 
ration that would have been the natural sentiment to expect. The 
apostle of non-violence certainly stood far apart from the Bengali ‘ter- 
rorists’ (as the British called them, not entirely without reason) who 
wanted to bomb India’s way into independence. He differed radically 
also from Subhas Chandra Bose, the Netaji, who raised the Indian 
National Army from the British Indian troops captured by the 
Japanese army in the Second World War, and used that quickly 
formed army to fight the British. Earlier on, Gandhiji did have quite a 
fight with Subhas Chandra Bose when Bose was elected to be the 
Congress President and was working for a departure from the 
Congress’ unconditional commitment to non-violent struggle. 


Did not even the Mutiny of 1857, with all its gore, ferocity and 
valiance, start in Bengal? Was not the defence of political violence in the 
cause of independence a major preference in Bengal? More generally, is 
violence not a larger part of Bengali life than elsewhere? 


ii Gandhiji’s first visit to Calcutta was on 
4 July 1896, when he arrived by ship 
from Durban, but he left the same day, 
without spending an evening in Calcutta. 
So 31 October 1896 was his first evening 
in the city. We do not know what plays 
he saw on 31 October and on 7 
November, but Gopal Gandhi provides 
notes on the plays running in Calcutta at 
that time, in the Royal Bengal Theatre, 
the Emerald Theatre, the Star Theatre and 
the Minerva Theatre. Evidently Gandhiji 
had a choice between quite a few 
Bengali plays. He was clearly encouraged 
by his first experience to return for a sec- 
ond evening of Bengali theatre. 
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That line of hypotheses is also hard to sustain. The Mutiny, at least 
in one of its manifestations, did start in Bengal, in Barrackpur to be 
exact, and yet Bengalis were hardly active in that enterprise. The main 
thrust came from the north and west of India, and even the sepoys lead- 
ing the Mutiny in Bengal had mostly come there from further west. 


In Gandhiji’s own days, Bengal was also full of followers of uncon- 
ditional non-violence, led of course by himself. There were many dif- 
ferent political currents working in Bengal, and those who rejected 
unconditional non-violence were well matched—in fact, numerically 
far exceeded—by those committed to getting the British out through 
entirely non-violent means. Rabindranath Tagore, to come back to 
him, showed his unshakable support for struggling without killing, 
both in his fiction and in his other writings. His condemnation of ter- 
rorism, despite his recognition of the high-minded dedication of the 
protagonists, is the major theme of his novel, Char Adhyay (‘Four 
Chapters’, 1934). His admiration for the power and quality of politi- 
cal non-violence comes out most sharply in his play Muktadhara 
(1922), with a marvellous and ultimately victorious leader in the form 
of Dhananjay Bairagi (a character clearly modelled on Gandhiji him- 
self), leading the people against tyranny through totally non-violent 
means. It would be hard to find an explanation of the alleged tension 
in Bengal by searching for a violence-loving people’s unified scepti- 
cism of the sage of non-violence. 


Indeed, despite the reputation of Bengal of being a place of hot- 
headed seekers of violent confrontation (perhaps generated by Bengal’s 
non-negligible ability to make speech go very much further ahead of 
its deeds), even violent crime is far less common in Bengal than in the 
rest of India. It is, in fact, quite remarkable that Calcutta, while being 
one of the poorest cities in India (and indeed in the world), also has 
an exceptionally low rate of violent crime—indeed absolutely the low- 
est, by a big margin, among all the Indian cities. Violent crimes 
include, of course, murder. The average incidence of murder in Indian 
cities (including all the 35 cities that are counted in that category) is 
2.7 per 100,000 people (it is 2.9 for Delhi). In contrast, the murder 
rate is only 0.3 per 100,000 in Calcutta. 


But what about communal violence to defeat which Gandhiji went 
to Bengal in the immediate post-Independence days of 1947? Is there 
a propensity in Bengal to go that way? Certainly, the fire of commu- 
nal violence was well lit there when Gandhiji came to quench the 
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flames. However, those were very odd days when the politics of parti- 
tion was being played out over India, but especially over Bengal. 
Bengal’s record in keeping communal peace has been excellent since 
then in both parts of Bengal (that is, both in Bangladesh and in West 
Bengal) over many decades after the post-Partition violence ultimately 
died out. Certainly, in the long run Bengal has done much more to 
keep its promise to Gandhiji (as the Hindu and Muslim leaders joint- 
ly told him, ‘we shall never again allow communal strife’) than has 
Gandhiji’s own state of origin, viz. Gujarat, or for that matter 
Maharashtra (including Mumbai) and Delhi. So a clash of instinctive 
propensities—of violence against non-violence—is not going to be a 
natural line of explanation of the ‘frank friendship’. 
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I do not think that any ready explication emerges that would explain 
what could have caused a widespread scepticism in Bengal of 
Gandhiji’s intellectual and moral position. That recognition takes us 
back to our point of departure, which itself needs critical scrutiny. 
Was there really such extensive scepticism about Gandhiji in Bengal? 
The harbouring—and celebration—of contradictions within a gener- 
ally adoring persuasion is no stranger to Bengali intellectuals. 
Rabindranath Tagore too experienced some of that mixture, especially 
in his early decades. 


I have discussed elsewhere why I think that the argumentative 
propensity of Indians as a whole is quite high, and that we cannot 
understand some features of Indian history without taking note of this 
tradition. Within that general heritage, Bengal’s propensity to raise the 
decibel level of argumentative articulation is quite distinguished. From 
the blustery eloquence of that ‘frank friendship’ it would be hard to 
judge how distant the parties involved really were. 


Since there was much diversity in political, social and cultural 
views held in Bengal, there would have been some discordance as well 
as concordance with Gandhiji'’s substantive views among the Bengalis. 
There is no surprise there. Nor need we be astonished that the disso- 
nances would have found fluent exponents among the Bengalis. While 
a great many Bengali intellectuals were devoted followers of Gandhiji, 
others who disagreed with him hollered on the subject with much 
energy. Some, like Rabindranath Tagore, both admired Gandhiji 
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greatly and had serious reservations on specific points, and they would 
not let go of the reservations merely because there was so much agree- 
ment as well. What we have to ask is whether the perceived need for 
‘frankness’ reflected only a common heterogeneity of political 
approaches in Bengal combined with resounding articulation, rather 
than a genuine non-meeting of minds between Gandhiji and Bengal. 


Perhaps the right way of understanding whatever there is to 
explain is to interpret Gopal Gandhi's diagnosis of a ‘frank friendship’ 
between ‘Gandhi and Bengal’ as being rooted not so much in any far- 
reaching scepticism about Gandhiji in Bengal, but in terms of Bengali 
intellectuals’ propensity to emphasize and savour differences in views, 
whenever they surface, and to engage in verbal encounters around it. 
There does not have to be a very high incidence of disagreement for 
there to be strong perception of disagreement in that point-counter- 
point culture. The rift, in so far as there was one, was not so much 
between Gandhiji and Bengal but, rather, between Bengal and Bengal 
on the subject of Gandhiji. 


Calcutta may have the lowest incidence of murder in the country, 
but this is not matched by a low incidence of thunderous articulation 
on arguable differences. Perhaps Bengal’s ultimate tribute to Gandhiji 
was that while it admired him greatly, it also hugely enjoyed having 
altercating discussions—addas, to be exact—with him. And that could 
not be achieved without a frank friendship. In telling us, from the 
perspective of Gandhiji, how that rich relationship developed—argu- 
ment by argument—Gopal Gandhi has put us very greatly in his debt. 


AMARTYA SEN 


June 2007 
Harvard University and Trinity College, Cambridge 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi returned to India from his 21-year 
stay and struggle in South Africa in 1915. The remaining 32 years of 
his life saw him travel to almost every part of India over 5,217 days. 
Of these, he spent 566 in undivided Bengal, the last 26 of which were 
in what had become West Bengal. 


His first visit to Bengal took place on 4 July 1896 when he disem- 
barked in Calcutta while on a visit from South Africa. Lord Elgin was 
Viceroy and Governor General of India at the time, residing in 
Government House, now Raj Bhavan. 


Barrister M. K. Gandhi checked in at the Great Eastern Hotel, 30 


metres from the imperial residence. 


Gandhi's last visit to Calcutta commenced shortly before 15 
August 1947, the day India became free. His longstanding friend and 
associate in the freedom movement, C. Rajagopalachari (whose youngest 
daughter was married to Gandhi’s youngest son) was also in Calcutta 
on that date. The Mahatma housed himself in a riot-threatened quar- 
ter of the city, five kilometres from the mansion where ‘CR’ assumed 
office as the new state’s first Governor. 


The story in the pages that follow is of a man who was continually 
evolving as a politician and a strategist in the struggle against colonial- 
ism, an organizer of mass struggles and of individual initiatives, mainly 
his own. It will, hopefully, enable a better understanding of one whose 
life was sited on an almost oxymoronic overlap of the empirical and 
the deeply spiritual. 


Gandhi's interactions with the ‘greats’ of Bengal such as 
Rabindranath Tagore, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray, Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das and the impactful Bose brothers come into play in 
this chronology as well, revealing their extraordinary personalities. The 
sequence also affords a feel of the pulse of the people of Bengal, with 
their manifold talents and perspectives, which set them at the heart of 
renascent India. 
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Gandhi's reaction to an attempt at chronicling his time in—and 
with—Bengal can be imagined. ‘My visits are of little significance in 
the sum total of Bengal’s history and culture—don’t expend energy on 
putting them into a book,’ he can be pictured as saying. To which this 
chronicler would respond with, “Your visits ave but a small window 
into their history and culture and yet, as you believe in opening win- 
dows and keeping them open, please regard this as one of those.’ And 
then—unless Gandhi has moved on to more pressing work in this hal- 
lucinated conversation—I would add, “They also show how your criti- 
cism, which was scorching, was taken with grace and your admiration, 
which was sincere, was accepted with gratitude. That says something 
about Bengal as much as it does about you.’ 


GOPALKRISHNA GANDHI 


Martyrs’ Day, 30 January 2007 
Raj Bhavan, Calcutta 
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PART ONE 


.. . admiring the beauty of the Hooghly, I landed in Calcutta. 
4 July 1896 


.. . it was impossible to be satisfied without seeing Swami 
Vivekananda. So with great enthusiasm I went to Belur Math, 
mostly or may be all the way, on foot. I loved the sequestered site 
of the Math. I was disappointed and sorry to be told the Swami 
was at his Calcutta house, lying ill, and could not be seen. 


January 1902 


1896-1905 


Mohandas Gandhi was 27 when he first came to Bengal in 1896, on a 
transit stay. He was then a successful barrister, practising in the law 
courts of South Africa where he had gone in 1893 to help in a lawsuit 
involving a firm of Gujarati Muslims based in Durban. Legal work 
had engaged him there but political work had also begun to absorb 
him. His espousal of the grievances of Indian settlers there had made 
him their chief spokesman and, while not quite a ‘major political fig- 
ure’, he was already a person to be reckoned with. His visit to India in 
1896 was to fetch his wife Kasturba! and their two sons Harilal and 
Manilal? to South Africa where he expected to remain occupied for 
the foreseeable future. He was in Calcutta for a day in July, then for 
15 days over October and November. 


Gandhi spoke and wrote extensively during this visit to India. A 
report of one of his press interviews on the plight of Indians in South 
Africa reached Durban before he returned. The story of the ferocious 
physical assault on Gandhi when he landed in Durban, by white 
youths angered by that report, is well known. 


Gandhi came to India again over the winter of 1901-02, having 
added inches to his political stature. Calcutta featured again in his 
itinerary, of course. By this time Gandhi and Kasturba had acquired 
two more sons, making theirs an immediate family of six. 


This section deals with those two visits to Calcutta during his 
‘South Africa phase’, when he stayed at the Great Eastern Hotel 
(1896) and with Gopal Krishna Gokhale* (1901-02), making the 
acquaintance of Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray> and Surendranath 
Banerjea,° missing a glimpse of Swami Vivekananda but encountering 
Sister Nivedita. 


The 1901-02 stay in Calcutta also saw him make his debut in the 
Indian National Congress, witness with horror the sacrificing of goats 
at the temple of Kali and be entranced by the music of Bengal. 


The Partition of Bengal drew his attention in the distant office of 
his Durban-based /ndian Opinion.’ This part of the chronology 
includes the hope-filled editorial expressions of a future consolidator 


of Hindu—Muslim unity. 


M. K. Gandhi, the young lawyer 


1 Kasturba Gandhi nee Kapadia 
(1869-1944). 


2 Harilal Gandhi (1888-1948) and 
Manilal Gandhi (1892-1956). 


3 Inaugurated on 19 November 1840; its 
architects were Martin Burn & Co. 


4 Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915): 
towering ‘moderate’ in the Congress; 
President, Congress (1905); founder, 
Servants of india Society (1905); teacher 
in Poona and acknowledged as an out- 
standing speaker in the Bombay and 
Central Assemblies. 

5 Prafulla Chandra Ray (1861-1944): 
pioneering chemist and patriot often 
addressed as ‘Rishi’ for his ascetic 
lifestyle. 

6 Surendranath Banerjea (1848-1925): 
briefly in the Indian Civil Service; twice 
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President, Indian National Congress (1895, 1902); founder, 
The Indian Association, Ripon College; Editor, The 
Bengalee; Member, Calcutta Corporation (1876-99); ardent 
nationalist and renaissance figure in the Legislative Council. 


7 A weekly founded by Gandhi in Durban, South Africa, in 
1903; later, shifted to his Phoenix Settlement. The weekly 
had English and Gujarati sections and, initially, Tamil and 
Hindi sections as well. It took up the question of the 
partitioning of Bengal which, on grounds of ‘administrative 
convenience’, was divided into two provinces: one, pre- 
dominantly Hindu and the other, Muslim. The Partition, 
which raised a storm of protest throughout India and led to 
the movement for boycott of British goods, was annulled in 
1911. 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray Surendranath Banerjea 
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1896 


4 July 
Arrives in Calcutta aboard the SS Pangola starting on 6 May 1896 from 
Durban, South Africa. Leaves Calcutta the same day by train for 


Allahabad en route to Bombay and Rajkot. This is his first visit to 
India after moving to South Africa in 1893. 


Autobiography’ 


At the end of twenty-four days the pleasant voyage came to a close, 
and admiring the beauty of the Hooghly, I landed at Calcutta. The 
same day I took the train for Bombay. 


31 October 
Arrives by train from Madras via Nagpur. 
Stays at the Great Eastern Hotel. 
Autobiography: 
From Madras I proceeded to Calcutta where I found myself hemmed 


in by difficulties. I knew no one there. So I took a room in the Great 
Eastern Hotel. 


Watches a play (details not given) the same evening, purchasing a 
Dress Circle ticket for Rs 4. The plays running in the city are: 


ROYAL BENGAL THEATRE? 

1 November: Dhruba by Biharilal Chattopadhyay. !° 

7 November: Prabhas-Milan and Mohashel, both by 
Biharilal Chattopadhyay. 


EMERALD THEATRE!! 

(acted by The City Theatre troupe) 

7 November: Madhabi (author not cited) and Behadda 
Behaya'* by Kedarnath Mandal. 


STAR THEATRE!3 


1 November: Annadamangal by Nrityagopal Kabiratna!4 
and Ekakar by Amritalal Basu.!5 


7 November: Kalapahar by Girish Chandra Ghosh.!¢ 


8 Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, An 
Autobiography or My Experiments with 
Truth (Mahadev Desai trans., 2 VOLs). 
Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1927-9. 


9 9, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

10 Biharilal Chattopadhyay (7 June 
1840-20 April 1901): popular drarnatist 
and one of the main founders of Royal 
Bengal Theatre (1873). 

11 68, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

12 A farce, condemning the reformist 
movements for women’s emancipation 
and against child marriage, first staged 
on 31 December 1893. 

13 75/3, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

14 Nrityagopal Kabiratna: physician and 
Sanskrit playwright; Professor of Sanskrit, 
City College; founder of Bani Bilas drama 
troupe. 

15 Amritalal Basu (1853-1929): well- 
known dramatist and writer of popular 
comedies. 

16 Girish Chandra Ghosh (1844-1912): 
legendary figure in Bengali drama. 
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The Great Eastern Hotel in the nineteenth century. 
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MINERVA THEATRE!7 17 6, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 


1 November: Pandaber Ajnatabas and Aladin, both by 
Girish Chandra Ghosh. 


7 November: Abu Hosain and Aladin, both by 
Girish Chandra Ghosh. 


1-14 November 
Autobiography: 


Here (at the Great Eastern Hotel) / became acquainted with Mr. 
Ellerthorpe,'8 a representative of The Daily Telegraph. He invit- 
ed me to the Bengal Club, where he was staying. He did not then 
realise that an Indian could not be taken to the drawing-room of 
the Club. Having discovered the restriction, he took me to his 
room. He expressed his sorrow regarding this prejudice of the local 
Englishmen and apologised to me for not having been able to take 
me to the drawing-room. 


I had of course to see Surendranath Banerji, the ‘Idol of Bengal’. 
When I met him, he was surrounded by a number of friends. He 
said: ‘I am afraid people will not take interest in your work. As 
you know, our difficulties here are by no means few. But you must 
try as best you can. You will have to enlist the sympathy of 
Maharajas. Mind, you meet the representatives of the British 
Indian Association.!9 You should meet Raja Sir Pyari Mohun 
Mukarji® and Maharaja Tagore.*) Both are liberal-minded and 
take a fair share in public work.’ 


I met these gentlemen, but without success. Both gave me a cold 
reception and said it was no easy thing to call a public meeting in 
Calcutta, and if anything could be done, it would practically all 
depend on Surendranath Banerji. 


I saw that my task was becoming more and more difficult. I called 
at the office of the Amrita Bazar Patrika.2? The gentleman whom 
I met there took me to be a wandering Jew. The Bangabasi?3 
went even one better. The editor kept me waiting for an hour. He 
had evidently many interviewers, but he would not so much as 
look at me, even when he had disposed of the rest. On my ventur- 
ing to broach my subject after the long wait he said: ‘Don’t you see 
our hands are full? There is no end to the number of visitors like 


18 An excerpt about Ellerthorpe: 


... When John Ellerthorpe died 
all reliable records of the early his- 
tory of the paper with which he 
had been so long associated per- 
ished, for he often used to say 
that the legends which had come 
down by word of mouth had 
been so often repeated that their 
errors had presently acquired the 
character of truth, as is the way 
with legendary lore. Ellerthorpe 
had been a schoolmaster before 
he became a journalist, a col- 
league of Edward Russell on The 
Morning Star. Ellerthorpe wrote 
more scholarly English than any- 
body else on the staff, Edwin 
Arnold excepted and, in after 
days, W. L. Courtney. His great 
forte was science and his one 
hobby the study of meteorology, 
as applied to weather forecasting, 
and it was due to his initiative 
that his paper led the way to the 
introduction of mid-Atlantic wire- 
lessed reports, passed on from 
ship to ship. | don’t think that 
these messages ever came from a 
greater distance than a hundred 
miles from Land's End, but that 
was a great accomplishment in 
those pioneer days. Although 
Marconi alleged more than once 
that he had bridged the Atlantic 
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itself with his wireless, | never had any proof of this 
having actually been done in practical working, until 
long afterwards. Ellerthorpe having known all about 
the true history of Stanley's great adventure in find- 
ing Livingstone, always took the keenest interest in 
Central Africa. .. . VJ. Hall Richardson, From The 
City to Fleet Street. London: Stanley Paul, 1927, 
pp. 124—5) [Footnote crebit: Shri Saktidas Roy] 


19 Founded in 1851 at Calcutta, with Raja Radhakanta Deb 
and Debendranath Tagore as President and Secretary 
respectively with membership kept exclusive to Indians. This 
and its high rate of annual subscription came under public 
criticism and the Muslims of Bengal, largely agriculturists, 
had little interest and connection with it. The 
Mohammedan Association was founded in Calcutta in 
1856 and was welcomed by The British Indian Association. 
Its leaders gave their cooperation to the Indian National 
Conference (1883, 1885) and to the Indian National 
Congress (1886) held in Calcutta. The Association ceased 
to operate after the abolition of the zamindari system in 
West Bengal in 1954. 

20 Pyari Mohun Mukarji (1840-1923): C.S.1., M.A., B.L. 

21 Jatindramohan Tagore (1831-1908): influential patron 
of the arts. 

22 First published on 20 February 1868 as a Bengali weekly 
with Sisir Kumar Ghosh as Editor. Published bilingually from 
the following year; as an English weekly from March 1878; 
as an English daily from 1889. Closed on 5 February 1991; 
re-started in 1994; closed again on 18 February 1996. 


23 First published on 10 December 1881 with Jnanendralal 
Roy as Editor. 
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you. You had better go. I am not disposed to listen to you. For a 
moment I felt offended, but I quickly understood the editor s post- 
tion. I had heard of the fame of The Bangabasi. I could see that 
there was a regular stream of visitors there. And they were all peo- 
ple acquainted with him. His paper had no lack of topics to dis- 
cuss, and South Africa was hardly known at that time. 


However serious a grievance may be in the eyes of the man who 
suffers from it, he will be but one of the numerous people invading 
the editor's office, each with a grievance of his own. How is the 
editor to meet them all? Moreover, the aggrieved party imagines 
that the editor is a power in the land. Only he {the Editor] knows 
that his power can hardly travel beyond the threshold of his office. 


But I was not discouraged. . . . 


7 November 


Sees another play, on a Rs 4 ticket. 


8—9 November 


In Calcutta.”4 24 Continuing to stay at the Great 
Autobiography: Eastern Hotel. 


I kept on seeing editors of other papers. As usual I met the Anglo- 
Indian editors also. The Statesman?> and The Englishman?° 
realised the importance of the question. I gave them long inter- 


views, and they published them in full. 


25 Started as The indian Statesman in 
1875. Robert Knight, its founder, pur- 
chased the older (1817) Serampore-based 
The Friend of India of William Carey. 


26 Founded in 1821; merged with The 
10 November Statesman in 1934. 


Gives an interview to a reporter of The Statesman. 


REPORTER: Will you please tell me, Mr. Gandhi, in a few words, 
something of the grievances of the Indians in South Africa? 


GANDHI: There are Indians in many parts of South Africa—in 
the Colonies of Natal, the Cape of Good. Hope, the South 
African Republic, the Orange Free State, and elsewhere, in all 
of which, more or less, they are denied the ordinary rights of 
citizenship. But I more particularly represent the Indians in 
Natal, who number about fifty thousand in a total population 
of some five hundred thousand. The first Indians were, of 
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27 Lord Ripon (1827-1909): son of the 
first earl of Ripon; British statesman and 
colonial administrator; Secretary for War 


(1863-66); Secretary for India (1866-68); 


Lord President of the Council (1868-73); 
Viceroy of India (1880-84). 
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course, the coolies who were taken over under indentures from 
Madras and Bengal for the purpose of labouring in the various 
plantations. They were mostly Hindus, but a few of them were 
Mohammedans. They served their contract time, and on 
obtaining their freedom they elected to stay in the country, 
because they found that, as market gardeners or hawkers of 
vegetables, they could earn from three to four pounds sterling 
per month. In this way, there are, at present, about thirty thou- 
sand free Indians settled in the Colony, while some sixteen 
thousand others are serving their indentures. There is, however, 
another class of Indians, numbering about five thousand, 
Mohammedans from the Bombay side who have been attracted 
to the country by the prospects of trade. Some of the latter are 
doing well. Many are landowners in a large way, while two own 
ships. The Indians have been settled in the country for twenty 
years and more, and, being prosperous, were contented and 


happy. 


REPORTER: What then, was the cause of all the present trouble, 
Mr. Gandhi? 


GANDHI: Simply trade jealousy. The Colony was desirous of 
securing all possible benefit from the Indians as labourers, 
because the natives of the country do not work in the fields, 
and the Europeans cannot. But the moment the Indian entered 
into competition with the European as a trader, he found him- 
self thwarted, obstructed, and insulted by a system of organised 
persecution. And gradually, this feeling of hatred and oppres- 
sion has been imported into the laws of the Colony. The 
Indians had been quietly enjoying the franchise for years, sub- 
ject to certain property qualifications, and, in 1894, there were 
251 Indian voters on the register against 9,309 European vot- 
ers. But the Government suddenly thought, or pretended to 
think, that there was danger of the Asiatic vote swamping the 
European, and they introduced into the Legislative Assembly a 
Bill disfranchising all Asiatics save those who were then rightly 
contained in any Voters’ List. Against this Bill, the Indians 
memorialised both the Legislative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council; but to no purpose, and the Bill was passed into law. 
The Indians then memorialised Lord Ripon,?” who was in 
those days at the Colonial Office. As a result, that Act has now 
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been repealed and replaced by an Act which says: “The natives, 
or descendants in the male line of natives, of countries which 
have not hitherto possessed elective representative institutions 
founded on the parliamentary franchise shall not be placed on 
any Voters’ List unless they shall first obtain an order from the 
Governor-in-Council exempting them from the operation of 
the Act.’ It also exempts from its operation those persons who 
are rightly contained in any Voters’ List. This Bill was first sub- 
mitted to Mr. Chamberlain,?8 who has practically approved of 
it. We have yet thought it advisable to oppose it, and with a 
view to secure its rejection, we have sent a memorial to Mr. 
Chamberlain, and hope to secure the same measure of support 
that has been extended to us hitherto. 


REPORTER: Then are we to understand that the Indians in 
Natal—the great bulk of whom are coolies, who would never 
have aspired to free institutions in their own country—are 
desirous of wielding political power in Natal? 


GANDHI: By no means. We are most careful to put out, in all 
our representations to the Government and the public, that the 
object of our agitation is merely the removal of vexatious dis- 
abilities devised, as we believe, to degrade us as compared to 
the European population. With the object of still further dis- 
couraging Indian colonisation, the Natal Legislature has passed 
a Bill to keep indentured Indians under contract for the whole 
term of their stay in the Colony; and if they object to renew 
their contract at the end of their first term of five years, to send 
them back to India, or, if they decline to return, to compel 
them to pay an annual tax of £3 per head. Unfortunately for us, 
the Indian Government, on the ex parte representation of a 
Commission that visited India from Natal in 1893, have accept- 
ed the principle of compulsory indenture; but we are memorial- 
ising both the Home and the Indian Governments against it. 


REPORTER: We have heard much, Mr. Gandhi, of daily annoy- 
ances to which Indians in Natal are said to be subjected at the 
hands of the white Colonists. 


GANDHI: Oh, yes! And the law supports the Europeans in this 
system of persecution, either openly or covertly. The law says 
that an Indian must not walk on the foot-paths but pass along 
the middle of the road; that he must not travel either first or 
second class on the railways; that he must not be out of his 


28 Joseph Chamberlain (1836-1914): 
British businessman, social reformer, radi- 
cal politician, and ardent imperialist. 
Father of Austen Chamberlain 
(1863-1937) and Neville Chamberlain 
(1869-1940). Although Chamberlain 
appears to have agreed with Gandhi that 
the treatment of the Indians was inappro- 
priate, he stopped short of action against 
discriminatory legislation. 
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29 Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi 
(100 vots). New Delhi: Government of 
India, Publications Division, 1958-1994. 
(Henceforth referred to as CWIMG). 


30 John O’Brien Saunders (1852-1905): 
succeeded his father in about 1878 in the 
proprietorship and management of The 
Englishman. Given the CIE for his con- 
duct of the newspaper at the Delhi dar- 
bar in 1903. 
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house without a pass after 9 o'clock at night; that he must take 
out a pass if he wishes to drive cattle; and so on. Imagine the 
tyranny of these special laws! For the infraction of them, 
Indians—men of the highest respectability who might sit in 
your Legislative Councils—are daily insulted, assaulted, and 
taken up by the police. And in addition to these legal disabili- 
ties, there are social disqualifications. No Indian is permitted in 
the tramcars, in the public hotels, in public baths. 


REPORTER: Well, but, Mr. Gandhi, suppose you succeed in 
having the legal disabilities removed, what about the social 
disqualifications? Will they not pinch and gall and fret you a 
hundred times oftener than the thought that you cannot return 
a member to the Legislative Assembly? 


GANDHI: We hope that when the legal disabilities are removed, 


the social persecution will gradually disappear. (The Statesman, 
12 November 1896; CWMG, VOL. 2)? 


11 November 
In Calcutta. 


Autobiography: 


... Mr. Saunders,>° editor of The Englishman, claimed me as his 
own. He placed his office and paper at my disposal. He even allowed 
me the liberty of making whatever changes I liked in the leading 
article he had written on the situation, the proof of which he sent me 
in advance. It is no exaggeration to say that a friendship grew up 
between us. He promised to render me all the help he could, carried 
out the promise to the letter, and kept on his correspondence with me 
until the time when he was seriously ill. 


Throughout my life I have had the privilege of many such friend- 
ships, which have sprung up quite unexpectedly. What Mr. 
Saunders liked in me was my freedom from exaggeration and my 
devotion to truth. He subjected me to a searching cross-examina- 
tion before he began to sympathise with my cause, and he saw that 
I had spared neither will nor pains to place before him an impar- 
tial statement of the case even of the white man in South Africa 
and also to appreciate it. My experience has shown me that we 
win justice quickest by rendering justice to the other party. . . . 
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12 November 
Receives a telegram from South Africa: RETURN SOON 


13 November 


Gives an interview to a reporter of The Englishman. The paper reports 
the interview, which appeared on the same day, as follows: 


GANDHI: There has always been a dislike of the Indian from the 
first days of their migration to Africa, but it was only when our 
people began to trade that the antipathy became marked and 
took shape in the imposition of disabilities. 


REPORTER: Then all these grievances you speak of are the out- 
come of commercial jealousy and prompted by self-interest? 


GANDHI: Precisely. That is just the root of the whole matter. 
The Colonists want us cleared out because they do not like our 
traders competing with them. 


REPORTER: Is the competition a legitimate one? I mean, is it 
entered into and conducted on a fair and open basis? 


GANDHI: The competition is an open one and conducted by the 
Indians in a perfectly fair and legitimate manner. Perhaps a word 
or two as to the general system of trading may make matters 
clear. The bulk of Indians engaged in trafficking are those who 
get their goods from the large European wholesale houses, and 
then go about the country hawking them. Why, I may say that 
the Colony of Natal, of which I speak particularly from knowl- 
edge and experience, is practically dependent for its supplies on 
these travelling traders. As you know, shops are scarce in those 
parts, at least away from the towns, and the Indian gets an hon- 
est livelihood by supplying the deficiency. It is said that the petty 
European trader has been displaced. This is true to a certain 
extent; but then it has been the fault of the European trader. He 
has been content to stop in his shop, and customers have been 
compelled to come to him. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that when the Indian, at no small trouble, takes the goods 
to the customers, he readily finds a sale. Moreover, the European 
trader, no matter in however small a way, will not hawk his 
goods about. Perhaps the strongest proof of the trading capabili- 
ties of the Indian and, generally speaking, of his integrity, is to 
be found in the fact that the great houses will give him credit, 
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and, in fact, many of them do the bulk of their trade through his 
agency. It is no secret that the opposition to the Indian in Natal 
is but partial, and by no means represents the real feelings of a 
good portion of the European community. 


REPORTER: What, briefly, are the legal and other disabilities 
placed upon the Indian residents in Natal? 


GANDHI: Well, first there is the ‘curfew’ law which prohibits all 
‘coloured’ persons being out after 9 o’clock at night without a 
permit from their master, if indentured servants, or unless they 
can give a good account of themselves. The great cause of com- 
plaint on this score is that this law may be used by the police 
as an engine of oppression. Respectable, well-dressed, educated 
Indians are sometimes subjected to the humiliation of arrest by 
a policeman, being marched to the lock-up, incarcerated for 
the night, brought before the magistrate next morning and dis- 
missed without a word of apology when their bona fides have 
been established. Such occurrences are by no means rare. Then 
there is the deprivation of the franchise, which was brought 
out in the article you published. The fact is the Colonists do 
not want the Indian to form part of the South African 
nation—hence the taking away from him of franchise rights. 
As a menial he can be tolerated, as a citizen never. 


REPORTER: What has been the attitude of the Indians on this 
question of the exercise of political rights in an alien country? 


GANDHI: Simply that of the person who claims to enjoy the same 
rights and privileges in a country as those who are not native to 
the country freely enjoy. Politically speaking, the Indian does not 
want the vote; it is only because he resents the indignity of 
being dispossessed of it that he is agitating for its restitution. 
Moreover, the classifying of all Indians in one category and the 
non-recognition of the just place of the better class is felt to be a 
great injustice. We have even proposed the raising of the proper- 
ty qualifications and the introduction of the education test, 
which would surely give the hallmark of fitness to every Indian 
voter, but this has been contemptuously rejected, proving that 
the sole object is that of discrediting the Indian and depriving 
him of all political power, so that he will be forever helpless. 
Then there is the crippling imposition of the £3 poll tax per 
annum on all who remain in the country after fulfilling their 
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31 The 19th- and early 20th-century term 
used to denote native Africans, now uni- 
versally regarded as derogatory and 
offensive, in the same category if not 
worse than ‘Sammy’. Gandhi's use of it, 
though understandable and explicable in 
terms of early 20th-century usage, cannot 
but strike modern readers as jarring. 
Nelson Mandela is worth quoting here: 
‘All in all, Gandhi must be judged in the 
context of the time and the circum- 
stances’ (B. R. Nanda, ed., Mahatma 
Gandhi 125 Years, New Delhi: ICCR, 
1995). Mandela however substitutes 
‘Kaffir’ by ‘native Africans’ in the quotes 
from Gandhi in his article. This compila- 
tion cannot exercise such an editorial 
privilege. 
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indenture. Again, the Indian has no social status; in fact, he is 
regarded as a social leper-—a pariah. Indignities of all kinds are 
heaped upon him. No matter what his station may be, an Indian 
throughout South Africa is a coolie, and as such he is treated. 
On the railway he is restricted to a certain class, and, although in 
Natal he is permitted to walk on the foot-path, this is refused to 
him in other States. 


REPORTER: Will you tell me something about the treatment of 
Indians in these States? 


GANDHI: In Zululand no Indians can buy landed property in 
the townships of Nondweni and Eshowe. 


REPORTER: Why was the prohibition imposed? 


GANDHI: Well; in the township of Melmoth, which was the 
first established in Zululand, there were no such regulations 
and the Natal Indians availed themselves of the right to buy 
landed property, which they did to the extent of over £2,000 
worth. Then the prohibition was passed and made to apply to 
townships subsequently founded. It was purely trade jealousy, 
the fear being that the Indians would enter Zululand for trade 
purposes as they had done in Natal. 


In the Orange River Free State, the purchase of any property 
by an Indian has been made impossible by simply classifying 
him with the Kaffir.3! It is not permitted him to hold immoy- 
able property, and every Indian settler in the State has to pay 
an annual tax of 10 shillings. The injustice of these arbitrary 
laws may be gauged from the fact that when they were promul- 
gated, the Indians, mostly traders, were compelled to leave the 
State without the slightest compensation, causing losses to the 
extent of £9,000. Matters in the Transvaal are hardly any bet- 
ter. Laws have been passed which prohibit the Indian from 
engaging in trade or residing otherwise than in specific locali- 
ties. On the latter point, however, proceedings are pending in 
the law-courts. A special registration fee of £7 has to be paid, 
the 9 o'clock rule is operative, walking on the foot-path is for- 
bidden (at least this is so in Johannesburg), and travelling first 
and second class on the railways is not permitted. So you will 
see that the Indian’s life in the Transvaal is not altogether a 
pleasant one. And yet, in spite of all these disabilities, nay, 
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unwarrantable indignities and insults, the Indian, unless Mr. 
Chamberlain interferes, will be liable to compulsory military 
service. According to the Commandeering Treaty, all British 
subjects were exempted from this service, but, when the 
Transvaal Volksraad was considering the point, they added a 
resolution to the effect that the British subjects means ‘whites’ 
only. The Indians, however, memorialised the Home 
Government on this question. Cape Colony, following on the 
same lines, has recently empowered the East London 
Municipality to prohibit trading by Indians, walking on the 
foot-paths and limiting them to residence in certain locations. 
So you see almost everywhere in South Africa there is a dead 
set against the Indians. Yet we ask no special privileges, we only 
claim our just rights. Political power is not our ambition, but 
to be let alone to carry on our trading, for which we are emi- 
nently suited as a nation, is all we ask. This is, we think, a rea- 
sonable demand. 


REPORTER: So much for these grievances, which seem to be 
general throughout South Africa. Now tell me, Mr. Gandhi, 


how do Indian advocates fare in the law-courts? 


GANDHI: Oh, there is no distinction between advocates and 
attorneys of whatever race; in the courts, it is only a question 
of ability. There are many lawyers in the Colony, but, on the 
whole, forensic talent cannot be said to be of a very high order. 
A good many European pleaders are to be found, and it goes 
without saying that those with English training and degrees 
monopolise the practice of the courts. But I suppose it is the 
English degree, for those of us who have taken it, which places 
us more on a level footing. Those with an Indian degree only 
would be out of place. There is scope, I believe, for Indian 
lawyers in South Africa, if at all sympathetically disposed to their 
fellow-countrymen. 


14 November 
Leaves for Bombay. 
Autobiography: 


... The unexpected help of Mr. Saunders had begun to encourage 
me to think that I might succeed after all in holding a public 
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32 Dada Abdulla (1854-1912): proprietor 
of Dada Abdulla & Co., Durban, a lead- 
ing firm in connection with whose law- 
suit Gandhi went to South Africa. 


33 Gokuldas (1887-1908): son of Raliyat 
(1863-1960), Gandhi's sister. 


a chronology: 1896 


meeting in Calcutta, when I received the following cable from 
Durban: ‘Parliament opens January. Return soon. So I addressed 
a letter to the press, in which I explained why I had to leave 
Calcutta so abruptly, and set off for Bombay. Before starting I 
wired to the Bombay agent of Dada Abdulla & Co. to arrange for 
my passage by the first possible boat to South Africa. Dada 
Abdulla? had just then purchased the steamship Courland and 
insisted on my travelling on that boat, offering to take me and my 
family free of charge. I gratefully accepted the offer, and in the 
beginning of December set sail a second time for South Africa, 
now with my wife and two sons and the only son>> of my wid- 
owed sister. Another steamship Naderi also sailed for Durban at 
the same time. The agents of the Company were Dada Abdulla & 
Co. The total number of passengers these boats carried must have 
been about eight hundred, half of whom were bound for the 


Transvaal. 
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1901 


23 December 


Arrives by train from Bombay to attend the annual session of the 
Indian National Congress presided over by Sir Dinshaw Wacha;34 
Lord Curzon>> is Viceroy. 


24-26 December 
In Calcutta, staying at India Club.%¢ 
Presumably present at the inauguration of the Industrial Exhibition. 
Autobiography: 
There were yet two days for the Congress session to begin. I had 


made up my mind to offer my services to the Congress office in 
order to gain some experience... 


Babu Bhupendranath Basu’ and Sjt. Ghosal38 were the secretaries. 
I went to Bhupenbabu and offered my services. He looked at me, 
and said: ‘I have no work, but possibly Ghosalbabu might have 
something to give you. Please go to him. 


So I went to him. He scanned me and said with a smile: ‘I can 
give you only clerical work. Will you do it?’ 


‘Certainly, said I. ‘I am here to do anything that is not beyond 
my capacity. 

... Sjt. Ghosal used to get his shirt buttoned by his bearer. I vol- 
unteered to do the bearer’s duty, and I loved to do it, as my regard 
for elders was always great. When he came to know this, he did not 
mind my doing little acts of personal service for him. In fact he was 
delighted. Asking me to button his shirt, he would say, ‘You see, 
now, the Congress secretary has no time even to button his shirt. He 
has always some work to do.’ Sjt. Ghosal’s naivete amused me, but 
did not create any dislike in me for service of that nature. 


27 December 


Attends Congress session, speaking on the condition of Indians in 


South Africa. 


34 Dinshaw Wacha (1844-1936): 
Congress veteran. 


35 Lord Curzon (1859-1925): Under- 
Secretary of State for India (1891-92); 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (1895-98); Governor General and 
Viceroy of India (1899-1905); a bold and 
compulsive traveller, he was awarded the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society for his exploration of the source 
of the Oxus. 


36 Established in 1882. The credit for 
Starting a club that could be a meeting 
ground for Europeans and natives goes to 
the Raja of Cooch Behar. Gandhi stayed 
there for some days during this visit. 
Located at 6, Bankshall Street (E. E. 
McCluskie’s directory published in 1901 
by Bengal Printing Book Company men- 
tions the location as 10, Strand Road), it 
had several commodious rooms anid a 
fine large terrace. This club is not to be 
confused with the Calcutta Club, found- 
ed in 1907 (Ranabir Ray Choudhury, 
Calcutta: A Hundred Years Ago, Bombay: 
Nachiketa Publications, 1987). 


37 Bhupendranath Bose (1859-1924): 
lawyer, solicitor, captained Volunteer 
Corps at the 1886 Calcutta Congress ses- 
sion; was to take leading part in the anti- 
Partition of Bengal Movement (1905-11); 
ranking next to Surendranath Banerjea as 
a moderate leader. Member, Executive 
Council of Bengal Government 
(1904-10); President, Indian National 
Congress, Madras session (1914); Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University. 
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38 Janaki Nath Ghosal (1840-1913): hus- 
band of Tagore’s sister Swarnakumari 
Devi (1855-1932), closely associated with 
A. O. Hume and, as an advocate of the 
constitutional approach, attended every 
session of the Indian National Congress 
from 1885 to 1911. Father of Saraladevi 
Choudhurani (1872-1945): nationalist, 
poetess, figuring later in Gandhi's life. 
(‘Sjt.’ signifies ‘Srijukta’ which literally 
means ‘Sri added’.) 


Dinshaw Wacha Bhupendranath Bose 


a chronology: 1901 


Janaki Nath Ghosal 
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Autobiography: 


In the Congress at last. The immense pavilion and the volunteers 
in stately array, as also the elders seated on the dais, overwhelmed 
me. I wondered where I should be in that vast assemblage. 


Sir Pherozeshah>° had of course agreed to admit my resolution, 
but I was wondering who would put it before the Subjects 
Committee, and when... 


39 Pherozeshah Mehta (1845-1915): 
leading lawyer of his time; three times 
Chairman, Bombay Municipal 

‘So we have done? said Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. Corporation; Member, Bombay Legislative 


‘No, no, there is still the resolution on South Africa. Mr. Gandhi 
has been waiting long, cried out Gokhale. 


Council, Viceroy's Legislative Council and 
President, Indian National Congress, 
Calcutta session (1890). 

‘Have you seen the resolution?’ asked Sir Pherozeshah. 


‘Of course.’ 

‘Do you like it?’ 

‘It is quite good.’ 

‘Well then, let us have it, Gandhi. 

I read it trembling. Gokhale supported it. 
‘Unanimously passed,’ cried out everyone. 


‘You will have five minutes to speak on it, Gandhi,’ said Mr. 
Wacha. 


...1 stood up. My head was reeling. I read the resolution some- 
how... 


Just at this moment Mr. Wacha rang the bell. I was sure I had not 
yet spoken for five minutes. I did not know that the bell was rung 
in order to warn me to finish in two minutes more. I had heard 
others speak for half an hour or three quarters of an hour, and yet 
no bell was rung for them. I felt hurt and sat down as soon as the 
bell was rung... And yet the very fact that it was passed by the 
Congress was enough to delight my heart 


28 December 


Attends Congress session, staying at India Club during the period of 
the Congress session. 
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40 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


a chronology: 1901 — 1902 


29 December 1901-15 January 1902 


In Calcutta. 


Autobiography: 


... Lord Curzon held his darbar about this time. Some Rajas 
and Maharajas who had been invited to the darbar were members 
of the Club. In the Club I always found them wearing fine 
Bengali dhotis and shirts and scarves. On the darbar day they put 
on trousers befitting khansamas, and shining boots. I was pained 
and inquired of one of them the reason for the change. 


‘We alone know our unfortunate condition. We alone know the 
insults we have to put up with, in order that we may possess our 
wealth and titles, he replied. 


‘But what about these khansama turbans and these shining boots?’ 
I asked. 


‘Do you see any difference between khansamas and us?’ he replied, 
and added, ‘They are our khansamas, we are Lord Curzon’ s 
khansamas... 

I was distressed to see the Maharajas bedecked like women—silk 
pyjamas and silk achkans, pearl necklaces round their necks, 
bracelets on their wrists... . 


Shifts to Gopal Krishna Gokhale’s residence “° after Congress session. 
Autobiography: 


From the very first day of my stay with him Gokhale made me feel 
completely at home. He treated me as though I were his younger 
brother, he acquainted himself with all my requirements and arranged 
to see that I got all I needed. Fortunately my wants were few . . . 


He would introduce me to all the important people that called on 
him. Of these the one who stands foremost in my memory is Dr. 
(now Sir) P. C. Ray. He lived practically next door and was a very 
frequent visitor. This is how he introduced Dr. Ray: ‘This is Professor 
Ray, who, having a monthly salary of Rs. 800, keeps just Rs. 40 for 
himself and devotes the balance to public purposes. He is not, and 
does not want to get, married.’ 
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I felt I could never hear too much of the talks between Gokhale and 
Dr. Ray, as they all pertained to public good or were of educative 
value. At times they were painful too, containing, as they did, stric- 
tures on public men. As a result, some of those whom I had regarded 
as stalwart fighters began to look quite puny. 


Meets Kalicharan Banerji,4! Pratap Chandra Majumdar,* Sister 
Nivedita;43 attends a Brahmo Samaj festival at Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore’s“ residence. Goes on foot to Belur4> to see Swami Vivekananda, 
but is unable to meet the Swami who is. unwell and staying in Calcutta, 
presumably in the house of Balaram Bose*¢ at Bagbazar. 


Autobiography: 
... it was impossible to be satisfied without seeing Swami 
Vivekananda. So with great enthusiasm I went to Belur Math, most- 
ly, or may be all the way, on foot. I loved the sequestered site of the 


Math. I was disappointed and sorry to be told that the Swami was at 
his Calcutta house, lying ill, and could not be seen. 


I then ascertained the place of residence of Sister Nivedita, and met 
her in a Chowringhee mansion. I was taken aback by the splendour” 
that surrounded her, and even in our conversation there was not 
much meeting ground... . 


I met her again at Mr. Pestonji Padshah’s*® place. I happened to 
come in just as she was talking to his old mother, and so I became an 
interpreter between the two. In spite of my failure to find any agree- 
ment with her, I could not but notice and admire her over-flowing 
love for Hinduism. I came to know of her books later. 


41 Kalicharan Banerji (1847-1907): 
prominent Christian personality of 
Calcutta; active Congressman. 

42 Pratap Chandra Majumdar 
(1840-1905): prominent Brahmo; influ- 
enced by Keshub Chandra Sen. 

43 Margaret Noble (1867-1911): charis- 
matic Irishwoman who met Swami 
Vivekananda in London in 1895 and took 
the name of Nivedita on becoming his 


disciple. 


Debendranath Tagore 


44 Debendranath Tagore (1817-1905): 
father of Rabindranath Tagore. Greatly 
influenced by Rammohun Roy; converted 
to Brahmoism in 1843. 
45 The monastery along the Hooghly, 
founded by Swami Vivekananda. 
46 Balaram Bose (1842-90): man of 
wealth who became a prominent devotee 
of Sri Ramakrishna during the last years 
of his life. 
47 CWMG (vol. 34) has the following 
item under ‘Notes’: 

In Justice To Her Memory 

The Modern Review (of July 


1927) has a paragraph on what 
occurs in The Story of My 
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Experiments with Truth, Chapter 19, Part III 
(Published in Young India, April 14, 1927), on 
Sister Nivedita. After quoting my remarks, The 
Modern Review has: ‘The mention of “the splen- 
dour that surrounded her” without any other 
details conveys a wrong idea of Sister Nivedita’s 
mode of living. The fact is, at the time when Mr. 
Gandhi saw her, she was the guest of Mrs. Ole Bull 
and Miss Josephine MacLeod at the American 
Consulate, and, as such, was not responsible for 
the “splendour”. Her ascetic and very simple style 
of living in a tumbledown house in Bosepara Lane, 
Baghbazar, is well known to all her friends and 
acquaintances. We do not know whether Mr. 
Gokhale spoke to Mr. Gandhi in English and actu- 
ally used the word “volatile” to describe her; for 
what has appeared in Young India is translated 
from the Gujarati Navajivan. But whoever may be 
responsible for the use of the word “volatile” has 
wronged her memory. Sister Nivedita had her 
defects, as in fact even the greatest of mankind 
had and have, but volatile she was not in any 
sense of that word. As English is not our vernacu- 
lar, we have consulted two dictionaries on our table 
to find out its exact meaning as applied to human 
beings. The Pocket Oxford Dictionary defined it to 
mean “of gay temperament, mercurial”. In 
Webster's New International Dictionary the expla- 
nation given is, “light-hearted; airy; lively; hence, 
changeable; fickle”. Sister Nivedita was a very 
serious-minded person, noted for her constancy 
and steadfast devotion to the cause of Hinduism 
and India. The reference to “her overflowing love 
for Hinduism” is quite just and accurate.’ 


| gladly reproduce this correction. For | never knew 
the fact, till | saw the note in The Modern Review 
that | had met the deceased not at her own place 
but at a guest’s. The reader has to recognise my 
painful limitations. My reading is so poor that | 
have not read, much though | should like to have, 
the lives even of those who have contributed to 
the making of modern India. My only consolation 
is that the poverty of my reading is not due to any 
laziness on my part, but a life of ceaseless action 
and full of tempest from early youth left not time 
for much reading. Whether on the whole | have 
lost or gained thereby is to me a debatable ques- 
tion. But if it is a gain, it has been achieved in spite 
of myself. | can therefore claim no credit for it. And 
if in the story [Gandhi's Autobiography, chapters of 
which were being published in Navajivan from 29 
November 1925 and in Young India from 3 
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December 1925] that | am writing from week to 
week, | deal with men and women, | do so only in 
so far as such reference is necessary for showing the 
working of my mind, so far as | can, in my search 
for Truth. | am therefore, leaving out innumerable 
instances in life, which would be certainly otherwise 
interesting, as also references to several men and 
women. And it will be unjust to those whom | am 
obliged to refer in the story and to me, if the reader 
concludes that the estimate that | may give about 
persons is my final statement or true in fact. Such 
references should be regarded merely as the impres- 
sion left upon my mind at the time to which they 
may relate. | introduced Sister Nivedita, Swami 
Vivekananda, Maharishi Devendranath and others in 
the story simply to illustrate my desperate search, 
and to illustrate the point, that even then my politi- 
cal work in South Africa was an integral part of that 
search, which was never once subordinated to the 
political work. It has therefore given me pleasure to 
reproduce the paragraph in The Modern Review at 
the very first opportunity after reading it. 


As to the use of the word ‘volatile’, though the 
translation is not mine, | cannot dissociate myself 
from its use, because as a rule | revise these transla- 
tions, and | remember having discussed the adjective 
with Mahadev Desai. We both had doubts about 
the use of the adjective being correct. The choice lay 
between volatile, violent and fanatical. The last two 
were considered to be too strong. Mahadev had 
chosen volatile and | passed it. But neither he nor | 
had the dictionary meaning in view. What word 
Gokhale used | cannot recall. The word used in the 
Original writing is tej. | have a full recollection of the 
conversation between Sister Nivedita and myself. 
But | do not propose to describe it. No fault in the 
translation of the original can possibly damage the 
memory of one who loved Hinduism and India so 
well. It will ever be cherished with gratefulness. 
(Young India, 30 June 1927) 


48 Pestonji Padshah: Parsi contemporary of Gandhi in 
London; noted for his erudition and more for his vegetari- 
anism. Later, Prothonotary, High Court, Bombay. Opposed 
to Gandhi's working in South Africa when there was ‘so 
much work to be done in India’. 
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49 Mahadev Govind Ranade 
(1842-1901): Indian lawyer, reformer and 
author. Member, Legislative Council of 
Bombay (1885), until raised to the High 
Court (1893). Energetic social reformer, 
he directed his efforts against infant 
marriages, tonsuring of widows, heavy 
cost of marriages and caste restrictions 
on travelling abroad. Advocated widow 
remarriage and female education. 


50 Sarada Charan Mitter (1848-1917): 
first enrolled in the High Court (1872). 


a chronology: 1902 


1902 


16 January 
Attends the first death anniversary observance of Mahadev Govind 
Ranade*? at the residence of Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 


17-18 January 

In Calcutta. 

Autobiography: 
Kalicharan Banerji had spoken to me about the Kali temple, 
which I was eager to see, especially as I had read about it in the 
books. So I went there one day. Justice Mitter's>° house was in the 
same locality, and I therefore went to the temple on the same day 
that I visited him. On the way I saw a stream of sheep going to be 
sacrificed to Kali. Rows of beggars lined the lane leading to the 
temple. There were religious mendicants too. Even in those days I 
was sternly opposed to giving alms to sturdy beggars. A crowd of 
them pursued me. One of such men was found seated on a veran- 
dah. He stopped me, and accosted me: ‘Whither are you going, my 
boy?’ I replied to him. He asked my companion and me to sit 
down, which we did. I asked him: ‘Do you regard this sacrifice as 
religion?’ 
‘Who would regard killing of animals as religion?’ 
‘Then, why don’t you preach against it? 
‘That s not my business. Our business is to worship God. 


‘But could you not find any other place in which to worship God?’ 


‘All places are equally good for us. The people are like a flock of 
sheep, following where leaders lead them. It is no business of us 
sadhus. 


We did not prolong the discussion but passed on to the temple. We 
were greeted by rivers of blood. I could not bear to stand there. I was 
exasperated and restless. I have never forgotten that sight. 


That very evening I had an invitation to dinner at a party of 
Bengali friends. There I spoke to a friend about this cruel form of 
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worship. He said: ‘The sheep don’t feel anything. The noise and the 
drum-beating there deaden all sensation of pain.”>} 


I could not swallow this. I told him that, if the sheep had speech, they 
would tell a different tale. 


19 January 

Addresses a meeting at Albert Hall52 on the condition of Indians in 
South Africa. Chair: Narendranath Sen. Gokhale attends. The Indian 
Mirror,>3 Calcutta, reports on 26 January 1902: 


~The Homble Mr. Gokhale, in seconding the vote of thanks, said 


that he first met Mr. Gandhi in 1896, when the latter gentleman 
paid a brief visit to Poona, and he distinctly remembered the 
impression which Mr. Gandhi then made on his mind by his 
ability, earnestness and tact, and also by his manner, at once so 
gentle and yet so firm, which was one of the principal charms of 
his friend. And since that time, the speaker had followed Mr. 
Gandhi’s career with the deepest interest and with profound 
admiration, and having studied every utterance of his and 
watched every movement in which he had any share, the speaker 
could say without any hesitation whatever that Mr. Gandhi was a 
man made of the stuff of which heroes were made. Mr. Gokhale 
asked his hearers to think of what Mr. Gandhi was in 1893 when 
he first went to South Africa, and of the position which he now 
occupied among the British Indians in that country. Mr. Gandhi 
first went to South Africa in connection with a lawsuit to instruct 
Counsel on behalf of one of the parties. He had to stay there for 
one year for that work, and during the time his character and 
capacity inspired such confidence among his countrymen in 
Natal that they pressed him to settle there. Mr. Gandhi, howev- 
er, like so many other Indians who have been for a short time 
out of their country, was anxious to return to India when the 
anti-Indian legislation that was then being passed by the Natal 
Legislature attracted his attention, and he decided to throw in 
his lot with his countrymen there, and help them to the best of 
his ability. And from that moment Mr. Gandhi had been work- 
ing for the British Indians in South Africa, with a zeal and tact 
and courage and a sense of responsibility which the speaker 
could only describe as exceedingly rare. In the performance of 
this work, Mr. Gandhi had to face and overcome the fiercest 


51 Mahadev Desai records on 18 August 
1932, that, talking to Mahadev Desai and 
Sardar Patel, Gandhi says: 


There will be many Satyagraha 
movements even after the 
attainment of swaraj. | have 
often had the idea that after 
the establishment of swaraj | 
should go to Calcutta and try to 
stop animal sacrifice offered in 
the name of religion. The goats 
at Kalighat are worse off even 
than untouchables. They cannot 
attack men with their horns. 
(Mahadevbhaini Diary, vo.s 1-2 
of 23 vois. Anmedabad: 
Navajivan [vots 1—5], and 
Sabarmati Ashram Preservation 
and Memorial Trust [vots 6-23], 
1948-97) 


52 Edward VII, Prince of Wales 
(1841-1910): visited India in 1875-76. 
During his visit to Calcutta in 1876, two 
institutions were founded in the city, viz., 
Albert Temple of Science established by 
Sisir Kumar Ghosh of the Indian League 
and Albert Hall or Albert Institute found- 
ed by Keshub Chandra Sen. Both the 
organizations were named after Queen 
Victoria’s husband Prince Albert. Albert 
Institute was opened by Lieutenant 
Governor Sir Richard Temple on 25 April 
1876. Englishmen and leading Bengalis in 
Calcutta were associated with it. 
Lieutenant Governor Sir Ashley Eden was 
President and Keshub Chandra Sen, 
Secretary. Albert Hall was on the first 
floor of the Albert Buildings on 15, 
College Square (now 15, College Street). 
The First Indian National Conference 
(1883) was held in Albert Hall and Sister 
Nivedita delivered her lecture, ‘Kali The 
Mother’, there as well. Pratap Chandra 
Majumdar has observed: 
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Altogether the high patriotic object of the Albert 
Hall was successful, and at the present moment, 
it forms the rallying ground of all sections of the 
community of Calcutta for purposes of religious, 
social or intellectual improvement. It forms a fit- 
ting memorial to the catholic genius and charac- 
ter of its great founder. (Life and Teachings of 
Keshub Chandra Sen, 2nd ed., 1891, p. 177) 


Albert Hall is the place where Sayyid Jamaluddin al-Afghani 
gave a celebrated lecture in the 1870s or 1880s against the 
‘naichirlyas’ (‘new birds’) among whom he included Sir 
Saiyid Anmed Khan as a modernist Westernizer. In 1941, 
Albert Hall along with the entire building was transferred to 
other persons and used mainly for commercial purposes. 
The main portion of the Albert Hall is now Coffee House, 
the hub of Bengali writers and political workers. Rupa & 
Co.'s large bookstore is located on the second floor of the 
Hall. ‘Royists’ and the All Bengal Teachers’ Association 
became the occupants of two other parts of the Hall. M. N. 
Roy delivered many lectures in the room of the Radical 
Humanist Party. [FOOTNOTE CREDIT: Professor Amalendu De 
and Professor Barun De] 


53 Begun as a fortnightly newspaper in August 1861 by 
Manmohan Ghosh, with financial assistance from Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore and Keshub Chandra Sen. Sen 
became its Editor in 1862. Made a weekly in 1869 and a 
daily in 1871, The Indian Mirror was discontinued between 
July 1911 and March 1913. The street where it was located 
was renamed Indian Mirror Street on 19 March 1913. 
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opposition from the European population of Natal. The speak- 
er here narrated at some length the deplorable incidents con- 
nected with Mr. Gandhi’s landing in South Africa in 1896, 
when large crowds of Europeans tried to prevent his landing by 
force and mobbed him in the street. What Mr. Gokhale 
admired in this connection in Mr. Gandhi was the fact that in 
spite of such treatment meted out to him two years ago, there 
was not a trace of bitterness in Mr. Gandhi’s mind against the 
European community of Natal, but that, on the contrary, he 
was very anxious to express his just appreciation of their good 
qualities, and the generous help that he received from individ- 
ual Englishmen. The speaker then referred to the Indian 
Ambulance Corps which Mr. Gandhi was principally instru- 
mental in organising in South Africa after the outbreak of the 
Boer War, and to the improved feeling towards Indians which 
had resulted from it. After paying a tribute to Mr. Gandhi's 
earnestness and moral worth and his modest and unassuming 
ways, Mr. Gokhale dwelt on the lessons which were to be 
drawn from Mr. Gandhi's work in South Africa. Mr. Gandhi 
had proved that the fiercest opposition could be overcome and 
the bitterest misunderstanding removed if only we were true to 
ourselves and worked in an earnest selfless and straight-forward 
manner, and refrained from returning insult for insult and 
abuse for abuse. Truly Mr. Gandhi had illustrated in a practical 
manner that love conquered hate. Then Mr. Gandhi has raised 
the estimation in which the Indian character was held by 
Englishmen. When Mr. Gandhi left South Africa it was freely 
recognised that Mr. Gandhi had throughout acted in the spirit 
of a perfect gentleman, that he desired to raise the status of his 
countrymen in South Africa by promoting good feeling between 
the two races and that he was a true friend of the Empire. Above 
all, Mr. Gandhi had set an example to the people of India as to 
how they ought to work in the cause of their country. Mr. 
Gandhi undertook to organise the Indian community in Natal 
at the age of 24 when most people had hardly finished their 
studies and begun life. The very first memorial that he drafted 
was recognised by friends and opponents alike to be a masterly 
document conciliatory in tone and remarkable for effective argu- 
ment. And as he had begun so he continued all through with the 
result that men, like the late Mr. Escombe, Premier of Natal, 
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who were once strongly against the Indians, became in course of 
time very friendly to their cause. Perhaps some cynically disposed 
person might say that Mr. Gandhi had to organise for the most 
part uneducated men, and that was an advantage as where there 
were too many educated men, all wanted to be leaders, and there 
were no followers. But the speaker said that if only public work- 
ers in this country showed greater earnestness, greater selflessness 
and greater sense of responsibility, they would not all aspire to be 
leaders, but would be content and proud to serve under men like 
Mr. Gandhi who brought to the discharge of their difficult duty 
those high qualities of truth, conciliation and foresight which 
their friend had exhibited in so remarkable a manner in South 
Africa. And Mr. Gokhale felt no hesitation in holding up Mr. 
Gandhi's example for the emulation of the young friends whom 
he saw around him, and he even felt that if Mr. Gandhi settled 
in this country, it was the duty of all earnest workers to place 
him where he deserved to be, namely, at their head. With those 
remarks, Mr. Gokhale commended the vote of thanks to the 
cordial acceptance of the meeting. 


29 
20-24 January 


In Calcutta. 


25 January 


Seeks, in vain, an appointment with the Viceroy, Lord Curzon. 


26 January 
In Calcutta. 


Autobiography: 


. The terrible sacrifice offered to Kali in the name of religion 

Keshub Chandra Sen enhanced my desire to know Bengali life. I had read and heard a 
good deal about the Brahmo Samaj. I knew something about the life 
of Pratap Chandra Mazumdar. I had attended some of the meetings 
addressed by him. I secured his life of Keshab Chandra Sen, read 
it with great interest, and understood the distinction between 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and Adi Brahmo Samaj. I met Pandit 
Shivanath Shastri and in company with Professor Kathavate went 


54 Keshub Chandra Sen (1838-84): ren- 
aissance figure and founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj. 


55 Shivanath Shastri (1847-1919): 
Brahmo leader, novelist and educationist. 
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to see Maharshi Debendranath Tagore; but as no interviews with 
him were allowed then, we could not see him. We were, however, 
invited to a celebration of the Brahmo Samaj held at his place, and 
there we had the privilege of listening to fine Bengali music. Ever 
since I have been a lover of Bengali music. 


27 January 


Addresses a meeting in Albert Hall on the work of the Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the second Boer War in South Africa. Chair: 
Gokhale (in the absence of Lal Mohan Ghosh>® due to illness). 
Remonstrates with Gokhale about the latter’s preference for a horse- 
drawn carriage vis-a-vis the tramcar, as also on the absence of a regimen 


of physical exercise in Gokhale’s daily schedule. 


28 January 


Departs from Calcutta on the SS Goa for Rangoon. 


20-21 February 


Returns to Calcutta on the 20th and leaves on the 21st by train (Class 
III) for Benares; Gokhale and Dr P. C. Ray see him off. 


Autobiography: 


It was necessary to equip myself anew for the third-class tour. 
Gokhale himself gave me a metal tiffin-box and got it filled with 
sweet balls’ and puris. I purchased a canvas bag worth twelve 
annas and a long coat made of Chhaya wool. The bag was to con- 
tain this coat, a dhoti, a towel and a shirt. I had a blanket as well 
to cover myself with and a water-jug. Thus equipped I set forth on 
my travels. Gokhale and Dr. Ray came to the station to see me off. 
I had asked them both not to trouble to come, but they insisted. ‘I 
should not have come if you had gone first class, but now I had to, 
said Gokhale. No one stopped Gokhale from going on to the plat- 
form. He was in his silk turban, jacket and dhoti. Dr. Ray was in 
his Bengali dress. He was stopped by the ticket collector, but on 
Gokhale’s telling him that he was his friend, he was admitted. 
Thus with their good wishes I started on my journey. 


56 Lal Mohan Ghosh (1845-1916): 
President, Indian National Congress, 
Madras session, 1903. 


57 The original account in Gujarati speci- 
fies that these were of gram flour made 
especially for him. 
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1905 


From his base in South Africa, Gandhi writes articles in Indian 
Opinion on various Bengal issues. 


The article “Will India Wake Up?’ appears in Indian Opinion on 19 
August 1905: 


Lord Curzon has long been considering the partitioning of 
Bengal into two parts and merging one of them in Assam. In 
justification of the proposed measure, it is argued that Bengal 
is too large for one Governor to administer. As against this, it 
is pointed out that Assam is a small province with a very small 
population and, that it adjoins Bengal. It is therefore the inten- 
tion of His Excellency the Governor-General to merge a part of 
Bengal in Assam. On the other side, the people of Bengal argue 
that the Bengalis are quite distinct from the Assamese; they are 
highly educated, and they have been living together for genera- 
tions. It would therefore be an act of grave injustice to separate 
and thus weaken them and tag large numbers of them on to 31 
Assam. A lot of discussion has already taken place over this 
matter, and a few days ago Mr. Brodrick declared that he had 
approved Lord Curzon’s proposal. Since this news reached 
India, meetings have been held in almost every village of 
Bengal. People of all communities have been participating in 
them. Even Chinese merchants seem to have taken part. These 
meetings are said to have been so impressive that long telegraph- 
ic reports have reached far-off South Africa. Resolutions chal- 
lenging the Government were, for the first time it would appear, 
moved at these meetings. It appears to have been suggested in 
the course of the speeches that, if the Government did not take 
heed, Indian merchants should stop all trade with Great Britain. 
We must admit that our people have learnt these tactics from 
China. But if the people really act accordingly, there would be 
nothing surprising if our troubles came to a speedy end. For, if 
this is done, Great Britain will be put to great loss; and the 
Government can have no means of dealing with it. They cannot 
compel the people to carry on trade. The method is very straight 
and simple. But will our people in Bengal maintain the requisite 
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unity? Will the merchants suffer for the good of the country? If 
we can answer both these questions in the affirmative, India can 
be said to have truly woken up. 


(Indian Opinion, 19 August 1905; CWMG, VoL. 5) 


An article “The Insult to Sir Mancherji’58 appears in Indian Opinion 58 Mancherji Merwanji Bhownaggree 


on 7 October 1905: (1851-1933): lawyer and politician; born 


: : ; ; and educated in Bombay. Came to 
It is with great regret that we notice the insult that has been 


offered to Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree at Calcutta recently. 


London in 1881 to train as a barrister. 
Settled in England. Conservative MP for 


Because he differed from the [common] opinion on the Partition North East Bethnal Green in 1895 and. 
of Bengal, he was burnt in effigy on College Square. Sir for many years, the leading figure of 
Mancherji may surely hold his own opinion, even though it is sel- Indian origin in British public life. The sec- 
dom allowed nowadays to individual members of that temple of ond indian, atte Dane) aa ae 


os as an MP. Bhownagaree was supportive of 
freedom—the British House of Commons. To offer such flagrant 99 PP 


insult to a member of that assembly, who has proved his zeal in 
the cause of India, is unwise; nay, it is stupid. Indians may not 


British rule in the subcontinent in general. 


always see eye to eye with Sir Mancherji, but they cannot fail to 
acknowledge that he is ever loyal to his native India and that he 
has always her interests at heart. Indians in South Africa will espe- 
cially feel this insult; for he has proved himself a true friend to the 
unrepresented thousands here. Indians will do very wrong to 
value a man according to the power of his invective and the bit- 
terness of his denunciation of Britain’s perfidy. The more moder- 
ate opinions of a man like Sir Mancherji have far greater weight 
than the extravagances of hot-headed Radicals. It is the convic- 
tion of calm reasoning alone that will get the full measure of jus- 
tice for India; and for this reason Sir Mancherji is, of all men, the 
least deserving of the ingratitude of his fellow-countrymen. 


An article “The Boycott’ appears in Indian Opinion on 7 October 
1905: 


From cables and Indian papers recently to hand, it is evident 
that the boycott movement in Bengal is not destined to fizzle 
out in an inglorious fashion. Though there appears to be a deal 
of mob-law in preventing persons from buying British goods, 
the movement is so general as to show that it results from deep 
feeling on the part of the people. Whatever may be the result 
of the present agitation against the Partition, the effect of the 
boycott will be productive of only good to India. It has resulted 
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59 16 October 1905. 


60 General strike. 


61 P. Thankappan Nair writes: 


The Partition of Bengal was to 
take effect from October 16, 
1905 and the streets of Calcutta 
echoed from the early hours of 
that morning with the cry of 
Bande Mataram. A Society called 
‘Bande Mataram Sampradaya’ 
was formed in October 1905, to 
popularise the song. Kumar 
Manmatha Nath Roy was its 
President. The members of the 
Society used to march through 
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in a wonderful stimulation of native industries which, we trust, 
will grow more and more. It is a result unlooked for, but not the 
less eminently desirable. The great need of India is that national 
characteristics should be fostered and improved. If the resolve to 
use only Indian goods, so far as possible, be maintained, it will 
be no small help in developing the national spirit. 


An article ‘Brave Bengal’ appears in Indian Opinion on 28 October 
Ledley 


Bengal seems to have truly woken up this time. News is received 
every week that the more the Government is adamant on patti- 
tioning Bengal, the more determined the Bengalis are in their 
opposition. On the very day>® the Government installed with 
great pomp and ceremony the new Governor at Dacca, the 
Bengalis observed /artal® in Calcutta and held a mammoth 
meeting attended by 100,000 men and laid the foundation stone 
of the Federation Hall, thus demonstrating their solidarity. The 
movement to buy and use only swadeshi goods is rapidly gather- 


ing strength. 


An article “The Heroic Song of Bengal’ appears in /ndian Opinion on 
2 December 1905: 


Every Western nation has its national anthem. They sing it on 
important occasions. The British anthem, God Save the King, is 
well known. The Englishman is inspired with heroism when he 
sings it. Germany, too, has its famous anthem. La Marseillaise 
of France is of such a high order that the French go into 
ecstasies when it is sung. Having realised this, Bankim 
Chandra, the Bengali poet, thought of composing a song for 
the Bengali people. The song, Bande Mataram,®! composed by 
him has become very popular throughout Bengal. Mammoth 
meetings have been held in Bengal in connection with the 
swadeshi movement where millions of people gathered together 
and sang Bankim’s song. The song, it is said, has proved so 
popular that it has come to be our national anthem. It is 
nobler in sentiment and sweeter than the songs of other 
nations. While other anthems contain sentiments that are 
derogatory to others, Bande Mataram is quite free from such 
faults. Its only aim is to arouse in us a sense of patriotism. It 
regards India as the mother and sings her praises. The poet 
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attributes to Mother India all the good qualities one finds in 
one’s own mother. Just as we worship our mother, so is this 
song a passionate prayer to India. The words used are mostly 
Sanskrit, but easy to understand. The language, though 
Bengali, is simple enough for everyone to understand. The 
song is of such a high order that we print it in the Gujarati 
script below, and in the Devanagari script in the Hindi 
columns. 


the streets of Calcutta on every 
Sunday morning singing Bande 
Mataram and collecting funds. 
Poet Rabindranath once joined 
the procession. Dwijendra Lal Roy 
was one of the active members 
of this society who regularly par- 
ticipated in the processions . . . 


... Bande Mataram was sung at 
the Congress session held at 
Benares in 1905 by Sarala Devi 
(Choudhurani) despite its ban in 
Bengal. Sister Nivedita who was 
present at this Congress session 
has recorded that ‘when Bande 
Mataram was sung it threw the 
whole audience into a state of 
wild but dignified excitement’. 
Since then Bande Mataram was a 
must at every Congress session. 


The Bengal Provincial Conference 
was held on Saturday, 14 April 
1906 at Barisal, under the presi- 
dentship of Abdul Rasul. The cry 
of Bande Mataram was banned 
in the streets of Barisal, and 
indeed of all the towns in 
Bengal. The volunteers and dele- 
gates wore Bande Mataram 
badges instead, but they were 
struck with lathis by the police 
badly hurting some of them. 


... The brutality committed at 
Barisal roused the nation from its 
stupor. Over ten thousand people 
assembled in the open air on the 
Esplanade in Madras. Long 
before the hour fixed for the 
meeting, people began to come 
in streams, shouting Bande 
Mataram. Bepin Chandra Pal, 
besides starting the revolutionary 
English daily entitled Bande 
Mataram on August 6, 1906, 
took the song to Andhra Pradesh 
in the same year. Poet 
Subramania Bharati composed a 
patriotic song in Tamil based on 
Bande Mataram. Thus, Bande 
Mataram became the national 
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song by 1906 and it became the mantra of the 
nation. (/ndian National Songs and Symbols. 
Calcutta: Firma KLM Private Ltd, 1987) 

Sabyasachi Bhattacharya writes: 
In 1915, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, not yet known as the 
Mahatma, spoke at a meeting in Madras which 
began with the song ‘Vande Mataram’. Addressing 
the gathering, Gandhi said: ‘You have sung that 
beautiful national song, on hearing which all of us 
sprang to our feet. The poet has lavished all the 
adjectives we possibly could to describe Mother 
India . . . It is for you and me to make good the 
claim that the poet has advanced on behalf of his 
Motherland.’ (Vande Mataram: The Biography of a 
Song. New Delhi: Penguin, 2003) 


Thirty years later, Mahatma Gandhi said, '. . . It should 
never be a chant to insult or offend the Muslims.’ By the 
1940s, the slogan and the song had begun to offend many 
Muslims. Gandhi compared that slogan with another: ‘the 
cry Allah-o-Akbar to which Hindus had objected’. This cry, 
Gandhi said in his speech at a prayer meeting in Calcutta in 
1947,'... often terrified the Hindus because sometimes 
‘the Muslims come out of the mosques in anger with that 
cry on their lips to belabour the Hindus’. By 1947, Gandhi 
did recognize that ‘Vandemataram’ was becoming contro- 
versial among the Muslims. 
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PART TWO 


Our stay in Santiniketan taught us that the scavenger s work 
would be our special function in India. 


1-2 April 1915 


Whenever I am in Calcutta, the thoughts of the goats being 


sacrificed haunts me... 


29 January 1921 


I defy anybody to match the violence of the Government with vio- 
lence. No matter what may have been |done] in other parts of the 
world, I am positively certain that we should not attain our free- 
dom by violent means. I have placed, therefore, a non-violent 
programme with full knowledge of what I am doing and not 


because it is a religion, as it is with me, but because it is expedient. 


13 May 1925 


Girls of very tender age are married off\ A girl of thirteen becomes 
a mother\ A seven-year-old girl becomes a widow\ Some of them do 
not know their husbands. How can a seven-year-old know what a 
husband is? Should we look to the Government for a remedy for 
this? Will a cure for these customs come when we find swaraj; is it 
not, rather, that swaraj will never come till we find a cure for 
them? 


31 May 1925 
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1915-1925 


When Gandhi, with his wife Kasturba, left South Africa for London en 
route to India on 18 July 1914, he was 45 and a celebrity. ‘M. K. 
Gandhi, Attorney’ to his clients and to the authorities, he was 
‘Gandhibhai’ to the Indian community of South Africa. Over two 
decades in that country of ethnically mixed populations, marked by 
restless zeal but also, interestingly, a calm self-assurance, he had run 
three major campaigns spread over eight years during which the term 
‘satyagraha’ came to be ‘invented and employed’. Gandhi had been able 
to secure the ‘Smuts—Gandhi Agreement’ of 1914, settling the issue of 
the validity in South Africa of the marriages which were held legal in 
India (with some qualifications in regard to plural marriages). It also 
abolished the annual tax of £3 on ex-indentured labourers and their 
wives and children and obtained the promise that existing laws would 
be administered in a just manner and with due regard to vested rights. 


By this time Gandhi had met and been greatly influenced by the per- 
sonality of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the leader of the Indian National 
Congress’ ‘moderate’ faction. Gokhale visited South Africa in 1912 and 


‘Gandhi accompanied him throughout the stay as his host, guide, secre- 


tary, interpreter and political learner. Gokhale encouraged Gandhi to 

return to India. This was to happen, after one major struggle in South 

Africa which ended with substantial gains for the Indian community. 

1 Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
Satyagraha in South Africa (V. G. Desai 
trans.). Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1928. 


In the conclusion to Satyagraha in South Africa,’ written some- 
time in 1924, Gandhi observes: 


Thus the great satyagraha struggle closed after eight years, and it 
appeared that the Indians in South Africa were now at peace. On 
July 18, 1914, I sailed for England, to meet Gokhale, on my way 
back to India, with mixed feelings of pleasure and regret,— 
pleasure because I was returning home after many years and eagerly 
looked forward to serving the country under Gokhale’s guidance, 
regret because it was a great wrench for me to leave South Africa, 
where I had passed twenty-one years of my life sharing to the full 
in the sweets and bitters of human experience, and where I had 
realised my vocation in life. 


His return home via England saw that country engulfed in World 
War I. Gandhi responded in much the same manner as he had, in 
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2 Mohammed Ali Jinnah (Quaid-e-Azam) 
(1875-1948): called to the Bar from 
Lincoln's Inn in 1896; Private Secretary to 
Dadabhai Naoroji during the 1906 
Congress session; came to be regarded as 
the ‘Muslim Gokhale’. Was, at that time, 
opposed to communal politics. Brilliant 
and highly successful lawyer; elected to 
the Central Legislation in 1915, 1923, 
1926 and 1934. In 1915, made efforts to 
forge cooperation between the Congress 
and the Muslim League; presided over 
the Muslim League session at Lucknow 
(1916) and, thereafter, steadily moved 
towards the ‘two-nation’ idea, culminat- 
ing in Pakistan with him as its first 
Governor General. 


3 Sarojini Naidu (1879-1949): poet and 
patriot; President, Indian National 
Congress (1925); Governor, Uttar Pradesh 
(1947-49). 


4 Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920): out- 
standing patriot; taught in a college at 
Poona and edited journals in English and 
Marathi (Kesari and Mahratta); leader of 
the ‘extremists’ in the Congress; sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
notably in Mandalay; wrote scholarly 
works on religion, philosophy and history. 
Claimed ‘Swaraj is our birthright.’ 


5 Jivatram Bhagwandas Kripalani 
(1888-1982): Professor of English and 
History at Muzaffarpur College. Made his 
first acquaintance with Gandhi in 1915 at 
Santiniketan; participated in non-cooper- 
ation movement launched by Gandhi in 
1920. General Secretary, Congress 
(1934-45); elected Congress President in 
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South Africa, during the Boer and Zulu wars: volunteering for and 
offering to assist organize an ambulance corps. 


He followed Gokhale’s advice to spend his initial months in India 
travelling as an ‘observer and student’, making an impact wherever he 
went. 


During his brief stay in England, Gandhi met some outstanding 
future contemporaries, like the young barrister Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah,? Sarojini Naidu3 and Bhupendranath Bose. He was by now 
well entrenched in the vow he had taken in 1906 of brahmacharya 
and was wholly committed to working for Indian emancipation, but 
with no thought yet of a severance from British rule. 


Gandhi had sent his sons and some of his younger relatives a few 
months earlier to Santiniketan where they were received as ‘the 
Phoenix Party’. He was welcomed on arrival by Gokhale, who came 
from Poona to Bombay for the purpose, and was accorded receptions 
chaired or attended by the biggest leaders of the time—Pherozeshah 
Mehta, ‘Lokamanya’ Bal Gangadhar Tilak‘ and Jinnah. Following 
Gokhale’s advice he said, initially, that he would be an ‘observer and 
student’ in and of India. Gokhale, however, was to die within weeks 
of Gandhi's return, leaving him bereft. He met Tagore for the first 
time on this visit of his to Santiniketan, as also two lifelong associates, 
Jivatram Bhagwandas Kripalani> and Dattatreya Balakrishna 
‘Kakasaheb’ Kalelkar.© Ghanshyam Das Birla’ also met him, for the 
first time in Calcutta, on this visit, and pulled, with others, the car- 
riage in which Gandhi was seated on arrival in the city. 


Rajmohan Gandhi writes in Mohandas: A True Story of a Man, his 
People, and an Empire:® 


Off the ship and at these receptions Gandhi wore the plain if 
cumbersome clothes of a middle-class, conservative Hindu male 
from Kathiawar: a long cloak, a shirt under the cloak, a dhoti 
down to his ankles, and a heavy turban. The political and social 
leaders welcoming Gandhi turned out either in European dress 
or in ornate Indian costumes. Gandhi's appearance was odd in 
comparison, and so was his use of Gujarati in responding to 
the speeches of welcome. 


Through language and dress Gandhi was inviting a direct, 
personal link with non-elite Indians. On their part the embar- 
rassed, shocked or amused elite leaders thought that the strange 
man they were welcoming would soon disappear into the 
Indian wilderness. 
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1946. Member of the Constituent Assembly and of the Lok 
Sabha (1952-71); one of the Republic of India’s most out- 
standing opposition leaders, dissenters and free-thinkers. 


6 Dattatreya Balakrishna Kalelkar (1885-1981): scholar and 
writer, drawn to both Tagore and the Mahatma: teacher at 
Santiniketan; reformer and impactful thinker. Regarded as 
an authentic Gandhi interpreter and litterateur; nominated 
member of the Rajya Sabha; Chairman, Backward Classes 
Commission; author of numerous books in Gujarati and 
Marathi. 


7 Ghanshyam Das Birla (1894-1983): leading industrialist; 
close associate of Mahatma Gandhi. 


8 Rajmohan Gandhi, Mohandas: A True Story of a Man, his 
People, and an Empire. New Delhi: Penguin-Viking, 2006. 
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9 Lala Lajpat Rai (1865-1928): known as 
the ‘lion of Punjab’; writer and politician; 
outspoken in his advocacy of a militant 
anti-British nationalism in the Congress 
Party and as a leader of the Hindu 
supremacy movement. 


10 Munshi Ram (1856-1926): assumed the 
name Swami Shraddhanand when he 
became a sannyasi in 1917. Leader of the 
Arya Samaj; entered the political field after 
the Jallianwala Bagh massacre of 1919. 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Indian 
National Congress, Amritsar session (1919). 
Towards the last years of his life, devoted 
himself to the uplift of the depressed class- 
es, reconverting former Hindus to 

Hinduism and bringing Hindus of various 
hues together. Killed in 1926 by Abdur 
Rashid who came to him saying he wanted 
to be converted to Hinduism. Belief in 
Hindu—Muslim amity resulted in the honour 
of access beging granted to the pulpit of 
the greatest mosque in India—the Jama 
Masjid, Delhi. 


Maulana Shaukat Ali 


11 Shaukat Ali (1873-1938) and 
Mohammed Ali (1878-1931): active 
supporters of Gandhi in the Khilafat 
Movement; later, parted ways. 


12 Annie Besant (1847-1933): came to 
India in 1893 to serve The Theosophical 
Society of which she later became 
President; initiated the Home Rule League 
during World War | and was interned in 
Ootacamund; President, Indian National 
Congress (1917). 


13 J. B. Kripalani, Gandhi: His Life and 
Thought. New Delhi: Government of 
India, Publications Division, 1970. 
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But they were to be proved wrong. For one thing, Willingdon, the 
Governor of Bombay, invested Gandhi with the Kaiser-i-Hind for his 
services in South Africa. And within months of his return to India, he 
began to travel throughout the country, meeting national and provin- 
cial leaders and addressing gatherings. He also set up an ashram at 
Kochrab, near Ahmedabad, replicating the pattern of the Phoenix 
Settlement. As with Phoenix, this ashram was to become the base for 
his activities for social reform. These grew apace and extended to the 
tackling of political wrongs as well, throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Among those he met during his travels were 
Lala Lajpat Rai,? Mahatma Munshi Ram (later to be known as Swami 
Shraddhanand!°) and the Ali brothers,!! Shaukat and Mohammed. 
And he busied himself with issues he had not even heard of until his 


return to India. 


The indigo cultivators at Champaran, the textile workers at 
Ahmedabad and the peasants of Kheda gave him cause in 1917-18 
for the launching of highly successful, though localized, satyagraha 
campaigns which contained in them clear signs of their South African 
lineage. 


Tilak’s Home Rule League launched in Poona and Annie Besant’s!2 
in Madras had created a stir in 1916, with Jinnah playing a leading 
role in the initiative. Gandhi attended and acquired with ease a major 
role in the Bombay Provincial Conference in Ahmedabad that 
October, ‘discovering’ few other lifelong colleagues—Vallabhbhai Patel 
in October in Ahmedabad and Jawaharlal Nehru in December in 
Lucknow, the latter to be named by him, many years later, his ‘heir 
and successor’. | 


Gandhi's work in South Africa had drawn him to all classes of peo- 
ple throughout India but, while responding to that warmth, he also 
spoke bluntly about the practice of untouchability and said Home Rule 
for India would not be that if in this Indian society one group domi- 
nated another. 


His talents as a lawyer and as an organizer of mass movements 
came to the fore tellingly. Kripalani writes in Gandhi: His Life and 
Thought:'3 


The success in Champaran was an object-lesson to the whole 
country in the potency of satyagraha. The most helpless and 
timid sections of the Indian population had been roused as 
though by a miracle to cast off their fear and had become con- 
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scious of their self-respect as human beings. We have seen how 
Gandhiji, when he was working for the removal of injustice, 
also worked for reform in the social life of the people through 
self-help and mutual co-operation. It was in Champaran that 
Gandhiji came to be known as the ‘Mahatma’, the Great Soul. 


Dr Rajendra Prasad!4 joined him during this campaign which 
began to change his basic position in the British Raj. Gandhi also bus- 
ied himself, after attending a War Conference called by the Viceroy in 
Delhi in April 1918, with recruitment for the War, causing not a little 
confusion among those who had seen him confront the Raj so effec- 
tively in Champaran. He said to the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford,!> that 
he was impelled to give ‘ungrudging and unequivocal support to the 
Empire . . . in the hour of its danger’, so that India could ‘all the more 
speedily reach the status of Canada and Australia. The Secretary of 
State, E. S. Montagu!® came to India during 1917—18 and met the 
political leadership. He described “Deshbandhu’ Chittaranjan Das!” as 
a ‘most sensible fellow and Gandhi as a ‘pure visionary’. The 
Montagu—Chelmsford Report, released on 8 July 1918, gave its plan 
of dyarchy to India. In response followed the Rowlatt Acts, curbing 
civil liberties by giving the government special powers to combat the 
movements of revolutionaries inspired by the demands for self-govern- 
ment in Ireland, Egypt, Turkey and the Russian Revolution. These 
movements were sporadic and often regional. The government termed 
their leaders as ‘dangerous’, ‘anarchic’ and ‘terrorists’. The year 1919 
placed Gandhi at the vanguard of India’s political awakening, with 
Madras being the venue of his flash-decision to call a nationwide 
protest against the Acts. The recruiter for the War was now pitted 
against the Empire. 


The 40-year-old Tamil lawyer Chakravarti Rajagopalachari!8 was 
his host when ‘in that twilight condition between sleep and conscious- 
ness he decided that the whole country should be roused to mass but 
non- violent protest. The response was electric but not without com- 
plications. In early April, 1919, five or six Europeans were killed by a 
mob and an Englishwoman was assaulted in Amritsar. On 13 April 
1919 came General Dyer’s horrific retaliation by firing at Jallianwala 
Bagh, Amritsar, that left an official figure of 379 dead and over 1,000 
injured within a space of few minutes. Gandhi flayed the Raj but did 
not spare himself, saying he had launched a movement before training 
it in non-violence. ‘Tagore had cautioned him about this. 


Lord Chelmsford 


14 Rajendra Prasad (1884-1963): joined 
Gandhi in Bihar (1917) in assisting the 
Champaran peasants and became a life- 
long disciple. Joined the Indian National 
Congress; participated in the non-cooper- 
ation movement. Forsaking his law prac- 
tice, became Principal of the National 
College, Bihar; edited nationalist papers; 
mobilized peasant support for the move- 
ment. Supported Gandhi's constructive 
programme, particularly production of 
khadi by hand-spinning. Member, 
Congress Parliamentary Board, directing 
the election campaign of 1936-37. 
Congress President in 1934, 1939, and 
1947. Arrested in 1930 for participating 
in the salt satyagraha. Minister for Food 
and Agriculture in the interim govern- 
ment of independent India; President of 
the Constituent Assembly that eventually 
completed the constitution of the 
Republic of India in 1949. Chosen as 
Interim President and elected first 
President in May 1952. Re-elected for a 
second term in 1957. Awarded the 
Bharat Ratna (1962). 

15 Lord Chelmsford (1868-1933): served 
on the London County Council; appointed 
Governor of Queensland, also of New 
South Wales; Viceroy of India (1916-21). 
16 Edwin Samuel Montagu (1879-1924): 
liberal MP, first elected to the House of 
Commons in 1906. Secretary of State for 
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India (1917-22). Described the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre as ‘frightful’. 


17 Chittaranjan Das (1870-1925): out- 
standing barrister, joined the Congress in 
1906, becoming Bengal’s pre-eminent 
political figure; Congress President in 
1921 and 1922; formed the Swaraj Party 
in 1922 with Motilal Nehru; host to 
Gandhi in Calcutta and Darjeeling. Given 
‘Deshbandhu’ (lit., ‘friend of the country’) 
as popular title in appreciation of his 
national service. 


18 Chakravarti Rajagopalachari 
(1879-1972): joined the Rowlatt satya- 
graha campaign in 1919. Participated in 
the non-cooperation movement launched 
by Gandhi in 1920. Edited Young India 
when Gandhi was in prison in the early 
1920s. Served on the Congress Working 
Committee (CWC) for 20 years 
(1922-42). Founder and leader of the 
Swatantra (Independent) Party in 1959. 
Only Indian Governor General of inde- 
pendent India. Chief Minister of Madras 
(1952-54). 


19 Mahadev Haribhai Desai (1892-1942): 
lawyer and man of letters; joined Gandhi 
in September 1917 and remained with 
him as secretary, diarist and alter ego 
until his sudden death on 15 August 
1942 in the Aga Khan Palace prison, 
Poona. 


20 Krishnadas, Seven Months with 
Mahatma Gandhi. Anmedabad: Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1961. 


a chronology: 1915 - 1925 


Gandhi’s mass protest was markedly reminiscent of his trans- 
communal initiatives in South Africa. The Jallianwala Bagh massacre 
and the Khilafat Movement protesting the depriving of Turkey of its 
colonies, placing Mecca and Medina under a pro-British chieftain and 
giving Britain ‘guardianship’ over Iraq, further cemented the construc- 
tive solidarity between Hindus and Muslims that he had been working 
for. By 1920-21, Gandhi had, in fact, become not only a bridge 
between India’s principal communities but also India’s foremost mass 
leader: a leader, however, whose ability to organize civil disobedience 
was matched by an uncompromising adherence to non-violence. 


Unprecedented repression was unleashed in India in the summer of 
1919, particularly in the Punjab, which angered the whole country. The 
betrayal by Britain of promises made to the Indian Muslims concerning 
the Ottoman Empire and the places held holy by the Islamic world 
alienated the Muslims irreconcilably. Gandhi's ‘faith in the British 
Empire’ stood shaken. Estranged from the Government of India which 
he felt was callously insensitive to the welfare of the people, Gandhi now 
led the non-cooperation movement in which tens of thousands of people 
courted imprisonment. The country was asked to boycott elections to 
the Legislative Councils, and students in government-run colleges were 
asked to walk out of them and into newly established national colleges. 
He toured the country unceasingly. ‘Hardly anyone could have toured 
India as I have done in the last thirteen months,’ Gandhi wrote in 
Navajivan in October 1921. Crowds would not let him sleep on the 
train, even waking him at night for a darshan. In April 1921, he decided 
to remain silent on Mondays—a vow he kept all his life except in emer- 
gencies. In September 1921, he reduced the size of his dhoti to knee- 
length—again, for the rest of his life. A Bengali, Krishnadas had joined 
his team as a temporary substitute for Mahadev Desai.!9 In Seven Months 
with Mahatma Gandhi, Krishnadas gives fascinating glimpses of the 
Mahatma as a human being: ‘Sometime he has appeared to me like a 
young man of twenty-five, pursuing his work with indomitable energy. 
At other times, again, his look has been that of an octogenarian, a shriv- 
elled figure bent with the weight of years.’ 


This Bengali observer says, significantly, that Gandhi was ‘cold and 
indifferent’ to praise but listened to criticism with ‘rapt attention’. 


Gandhi's insistence on non-violence was not easy for Indians to 
comply with. Spontaneous protests turned violent in different parts of 
the country, from Bombay, during the Prince of Wales’ visit in 
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November 1921, to Kerala, but most notably in Chauri Chaura, near 
Gorakhpur in Uttar Pradesh where, on 5 February 1922, after two free- 
dom fighters had been felled by police bullets, an angered crowd of 
4,000 surrounded a police post and set it aflame, killing 22 policemen. 


Anguished, Gandhi called off the satyagraha, speaking of the need to 
start movements only after careful preparation. The period became, 
clearly, one of intensities, both inner and outer. 


‘Deshbandhw’ C. R. Das, the brilliant lawyer who had moved close 
to Gandhi’s position and courted arrest along with the young and 
charismatic Subhas Chandra Bose, was critical of Gandhi’s reaction to 
Chauri Chaura and called it ‘bungling’. Das saw no attraction in 
Gandhi's substitution of political agitation by a substitutive focus on 
hand-spinning. The ‘moderate’ elements in the Indian National 
Congress soon dissociated themselves from Gandhi’s programme of 
non-cooperation, while the formidable unity between Hindus and 
Muslims, forged in the wake of ‘the Punjab wrong’ and ‘the Khilafat 
wrong’, weakened. Communal riots disfigured the country in various 
places and Gandhi withdrew substantially from political work. 


The strains in Hindu—Muslim unity over the Khilafat question, his 
retreat from politics to ‘constructive work’, especially hand-spinning, 
his fasts, his asceticism, had now made Gandhi an enigmatic as well as 
an iconic figure. If his visits to Bengal over the decade 1915-25 saw 
all these aspects of his personality at full work, they also saw his link 
with Tagore ripen, with C. R. Das deepen and with the 47-year-old 
Bengali wife of a Punjab nationalist, Saraladevi Choudhurani,?! quicken 
briefly into an indefinable intensity before it ceased forever to hold 
any significance. 


Gandhi's agenda at this period also included the energizing of four 
million charkhas spinning khadi yarn across the country, producing 
cloth as a sign of self-reliance—swadeshi—and as a form of income 
generation for the rural immiserated. In October 1921, Gandhi was 
the subject of critical attention from Tagore who, in an essay titled 
‘The Call of Truth’, asked economists to analyse the significance of the 
khadi movement and expressed his own reservations about Gandhi's 
call to ‘spin and weave’. 


Arrested at Sabarmati in March 1922, on a charge of sedition, 
Gandhi was sentenced to six years in jail. He had spent two years out 
of the six in the Yeravda prison house at Poona when he was stricken 
with appendicitis necessitating emergency surgery. The Government 


21 Saraladevi Choudhurani (1872-1945): 
niece of Rabindranath Tagore, wife of 
Pandit Ram Bhuj Dutt Choudhuri, poet; 
nationalist leader of Punjab. Gandhi's 
association with her underwent major 
fluctuations, from an intense admiration 
when he contemplated ‘a spiritual mar- 
riage’ to a conscious distancing. 
Ramchandra Gandhi (1937-2007) has 
written: 


Gandhi's and Saraladevi’s mutual 
attraction failed to become a 
committed relationship, or even 
an ‘affair’, because of Gandhi's 
realization that he must walk 
the lonely path in his leadership 
of India’s struggle for freedom 
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and in the observance of his 
vows. The episode reveals 
Gandhi's humanity and integrity: 
his brush with infatuation, and 
his wise renunciation of it. 
(Unpublished letter sent to the 
editor, Times of India, in the 3rd 
week of January, 2007, and 


copied to the compiler) ~ 


Professor Sushil Rudra 


22 Sushil Kumar Rudra (1861-1925): first 
Indian Principal of St Stephen’s College, 
Delhi, conducted by the Cambridge 
Mission. C. F. Andrews started his Indian 
Career as a professor in this college. 
Though a ‘Mission College’, it had an 
atmosphere of respect for all religions, 
and even nationalism was encouraged. It 
was Andrews who first brought Gandhi 
into contact with Principal Rudra. 


23 Lord Hardinge II (1858-1944): British 
diplomat and statesman; Ambassador to 


a chronology: 1915 - 1925 


decided to release him prematurely. While in jail, Gandhi dictated to 
Indulal Yajnik the major part of Satyagraha in South Africa, his grip- 
ping account of the campaign conducted by him in that country 

which had culminated successfully in the Smuts—Gandhi Agreement 


and the Indians Relief Act, 1914. 
Gandhi observed in the conclusion to the book: 


When one considers the painful contrast between the happy ending 
of the satyagraha struggle and the present condition of the Indians 

in South Africa, one feels for a moment as if all this suffering had 

gone for nothing, or is inclined to question the efficacy of satyagra- 
ha as a solvent of the problems of mankind... 


With the political flank of Gandhi’s activism having gone quiet, C. R. 
Das, whose concepts of non-cooperation had all along envisoned tak- 
ing it into the Legislative Councils, suggested a change of tactics at 
the Congress session at Gaya in December 1922. Das, as President of 
the Congress and one who commanded nationwide respect, could 
have expected the party to endorse his proposal that Congress com- 
bine Gandhi's ‘swadeshi’ or non-political constructive work with entry 
into the Councils. But Gandhi had the numbers in the session and 
the ‘no-changers’ won over the ‘pro-changers’ by 1748 votes to 890. 
The following day, Das resigned as Congress President, Motilal Nehru 
as General Secretary and, together, they formed the Swaraj Party, with 
Das as President, as the Congress’ pro-council arm. 


The Swaraj Party became a factor as a formation that was close to and 
yet distinct from the Congress, with C. R. Das becoming a defining 
figure in Indian politics. He won, with other ‘swarajists’, the largest 
share of seats in Bengal, even as Motilal Nehru entered the Central 
Legislative Assembly from Allahabad. Gandhi's visit to Bengal in 1925 
was long and had its share of poignant moments marked by the 
deaths of his distinguished senior colleagues C. R. Das and 
Surendranath Banerjea and, in Delhi, of his friend Professor Sushil 


Kumar Rudra22 of St Stephen's College. 


The capital shifted, in the meantime, to Delhi (1911), with Lord 
Hardinge?’ appointed Viceroy and Lord Carmichael of Skirling,*4 
Governor of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 
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Lord Carmichael 


Russia (1904); first to be appointed per- 
manent Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office, UK (1906) directly from a post 
abroad; Viceroy of India (1910-16). His 
meteoric rise was aided by his close con- 
nexions with the royal family, particularly 
Edward VII. He oversaw the introduction 
of a General Registry and became a close 
adviser of the Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Edward Grey. 


24 Lord Carmichael of Skirling 
(1859-1926): first Baron of Carmichael. 
Governor of Victoria, Australia (1908-1 1); 
Governor of Madras (1911-12); Governor 
of the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal (1912-17). Left India in 1917. 
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25 The ‘Phoenix boys’ arrived in 
Santiniketan on 4 November 1914. Tagore 
writes his first letter to Gandhi (undated, 
probably written in January 1915) in which 
he says: ‘| write this letter to thank you for 
allowing your boys to become our boys as 
well and thus form a living link in the sad- 
hana of both our lives.’ 


The Ashrama (vot. 2, No. 2, August 1914, 
pp. 45-50), a monthly magazine edited 
by Protap Chandra Das and published by 
the Brahmavidyalaya, Santiniketan, car- 
ried an article ‘Mr. Gandhi’ by Chaganlal 
P. Metha. It is reproduced beiow with its 
errors of spelling, syntax and historical 
accuracy uncorrected: 


Mr. Gandhi who was in South 
Africa underwent lots of priva- 
tions as well as hardships in 
that far off land. The reason 
why Mr. Gandhi underwent 
these privations is because of 
the indignation caused by see- 
ing his countrymen maltreated. 
He is born of an aristocratic 
family, in his father having been 
a Dewan of a well-known state 
in Kathiawad. He is the second 
son of his father and received a 
much better education than his 
brother did. He received a part 
of his education in England and 
a part in India. While Mr. 
Gandhi was young he had a 
great desire to travel abroad 
and at the early age of 20 or 21 
he set sail for England to pass 
his Matriculation and later on to 
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17-20 February 


Gandhi’s sons and other inmates of the Phoenix Settlement, South 
Africa, have preceded him to Santiniketan.”° 


15 February 


C. E Andrews?¢ receives telegram from Gandhi intimating that he and 
his wife are reaching Bolpur on February 17. 


17 February 


Arrives in Santiniketan2? with Kasturba from Bombay; declines to ride 
in a carriage sent by Dwipendranath Tagore;28 is accorded a reception 
in traditional Indian style where Dinendranath Tagore29 sings and Asit 
Kumar Haldar° presents him with a painting. Tagore is not present. 
Makes the acquaintance of Acharya J. B. Kripalani and Kakasaheb 
Kalelkar; meets C. EF Andrews. 


Autobiography: 
From Rajkot I proceeded to Santiniketan. The teachers and stu- 


dents overwhelmed me with affection.>' 


Gandhi's reply to the address of welcome is quoted in the Chaitra>2 
1836 issue of Tattvabodhini Patrika: 


The delight I feel today I have never experienced before. 
Though Rabindranath, the Gurudeva, is not present here yet 
we feel his presence in our hearts. I am particularly happy to 
find that you have arranged for the reception in the Indian 
manner... 


18-19 February 


In Santiniketan. 
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The ‘Phoenix Boys’ at Santiniketan, 1914. 


prosecute his studies for law. Before going to 
England his mother who was a very pious and 
orthodox lady told him to keep three promises 
and they were as follows—to abstain from meat, 
secondly to adhere to his religion and thirdly to 
be a strict teetotaler. When Mr. Gandhi was in 
England he was an object of mortification to 
many of his Indian friends because he did not eat 
and drink as they did. One day a friend came to 
him and said to Mr. Gandhi why do you not eat 
meat as well as drink as they did as it is the cus- 
tom of those who migrate to foreign lands. Mr. 
Gandhi said in reply first it was religiously prohib- 
ited and secondly it was not conducive to the 
health to eat meat. The friend kept quiet and 
found it impossible to give a reply. Mr. Gandhi 
has kept his promises to the best of his abilities. 
After passing out as a lawyer Mr. Gandhi went 
back to India. After a short stay there Mr. Gandhi 
at the request of a few friends went over to 
South Africa. It was there that he first started his 
legal practice. As a lawyer Mr. Gandhi is quite a 
success and has shown a great deal of his ability 
in that profession. When he first went to South 
Africa the laws were not so very stringent as they 
are now and Indians could get along well without 
any embarrassment from the whites. It was after 
this that the laws were enforced and when Mr. 
Gandhi saw his fellow countrymen being mal- 
treated on all sides, he did not think it proper to 
sit still. He began to take prompt measures and 
these measures took the form of passive 
Resistance. When the government saw him taking 
a great deal of interest in the political field and 
thinking to be rather seditious, they incarcerated 
him and his followers in Volkurst Jail... . Mr. 
Gandhi has a very great power of endurance 
which is not apparently seen amongst many. He 
can incessantly do physical work for 6 hours, and 
can do mental work for any number of hours. Mr. 
Gandhi has given up a very remunerative legal 
practice and lives on a scanty sum of Rs..15/- a 
month in a place where everything is so very dear. 
When he comes to India he will maintain himself 
with a pittance of 3 as. a day and that too he is 
going to earn by working half a day in some field 
or other and devoting other half of the day to 
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study. He has made over all his money to the 
press and only takes money for his bare mainte- 
nance. He has not left a single pie for his children. 
When his second son Manilal will reach the age 
of 21 he will not give him anything. On the con- 
trary Manilal will have to make his own living and 
maintain himself. May God bless a man with long 
life that he may carry on his work for India to its 
completion. (Rabindra Bhavana Archives, 
Santiniketan, M Film P 286) [FooTNoTE CREDIT: Dr 
Uma Das Gupta] 


26 Charles Freer Andrews (1871-1940): came to India in 


1904 as a member of the Cambridge Brotherhood; left the 
Order in 1913; became a lifelong friend of Tagore and 


Gandhi. Affinity with the Indian nationalist cause made him 


suspect in the eyes of the Raj which, nonetheless, did not 
prevent ‘CFA’ from acting as a bridge between the two. 
Had a valuable colleague in William Winstanley Pearson 
(1881-1923) who worked in Bengal as a missionary and 
collaborated with Andrews in YMCA work. Pearson also 
taught for some time at Santiniketan. While in South 
Africa, he studied the conditions of Indian labour on Natal 
sugar estates. Both Andrews and Pearson were sent to 
South Africa by Gokhale to study the South African Indian 
question and assist Gandhi. 


27 Mark Thomson writes: 


During the unsettled period in Gandhi's life, before 
the establishment of the Satyagraha Ashram in 
Ahmedabad, the group of relatives and co-workers 
from Phoenix who had departed from South Africa 
ahead of him in 1914 had been living at Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s Santiniketan Ashram in Bengal. 
Santiniketan was an experimental school founded 
on ashramic principles by Tagore at the turn of the 
century. It had a hundred and twenty-five students 
when the Phoenix party arrived in 1914. They were 
accommodated in a small compound, where they 
lived and worked. Under Maganlal Gandhi's direc- 
tion they were expected to enhance the quality of 
life at their host institution by cultivating self-disci- 
pline and self-sufficiency and by service to other 
members of the ashram. Special emphasis was 
placed on agricultural work, particularly planting 
and maintaining of fruit trees, and the performance 
of tasks ranging from cooking and scavenging to 
the production of copra and ground-nut oil. 
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Gandhi expected his followers to set an example 
of simple living, creative manual work and toler- 
ance towards others; the latter especially so in the 
light of the caste distinctions which operated in 
Santiniketan at the time. In short, they were to 
follow the pattern of life established at Phoenix 
and Tolstoy Farm. Gandhi had written to them 
earlier: ‘Personally, | have always felt, and it now 
appears that there is no institution today in the 
world to excel Phoenix in its ideals or its way of 
life. If there is any, the civilised world had not 
heard of it. | am happy that all of you have the 
same impression.’ 


He had been prepared to meet the expenditure 
incurred by the Phoenix group during their stay at 
Santiniketan from the Satyagraha Fund set up 
during the days of struggle in South Africa, but 
Tagore welcomed the opportunity to accommo- 
date Gandhi and his party and bore all the 
expenses. 


When Gandhi and Kasturba arrived at 
Santiniketan they were given a hearty greeting 
and shortly afterwards Tagore invited Gandhi to 
take over supervision of the ashram school pro- 
gramme. Gandhi decided not to interfere with 
the pattern of teaching, but he did bring about a 
complete change in the daily regimen of the 
teachers and pupils. Initially he engaged them in 
a discussion of self-help: ‘I put it to the teachers 
that, if they and the boys dispensed with the serv- 
ice of paid cooks and cooked their food them- 
selves, it would enable the teachers to control the 
kitchen from the point of view of the boys’ physi- 
cal and moral health, and it would afford the stu- 
dents an object-lesson in self-help.’ Though one 
or two teachers remained unconvinced the experi- 
ment was successfully launched with the support 
of Tagore, who told the students, ‘The experiment 
contains the key to swaraj.’ 


To allow Gandhi a free hand in implementing his 
ideas Tagore withdrew from Santiniketan for a 
short period to stay in another of his ashrams, 
Sriniketan. The servants and kitchen staff were 
given leave and the residents took over the manu- 
al tasks previously performed by them. Everyone 
joined in enthusiastically for the first few days but 
it was apparent after some time that certain 
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members suffered from exhaustion due to over- 
work. The new system clearly hampered the 
method of teaching followed at Santiniketan. 
Simplicity of living was the cornerstone of student 
life at the ashram, but the austerities introduced 
by Gandhi reduced the time and energy available 
for teachers and pupils to pursue literary interests 
and such extra-curricular cultural activities as art, 
music and dancing, all of which were specially 
emphasised by Tagore. It was obvious to Gandhi 
that Santiniketan could not become another 
Phoenix, and he hastened his search for a suitable 
location for his ashram. 


The death of Gokhale in February 1915, unex- 
pectedly brought to an end Gandhi's brief stay at 
Santiniketan. (Gandhi and His Ashrams. Bombay: 
Popular Prakashan, 1993) 


28 Dwipendranath Tagore (1862-1922): son of 
Rabindranath’s eldest brother, Dwijendranath or ‘Boro- 
dada’ (1840-1926). When Debendranath Tagore created 
the Santiniketan Trust Deed in 1888, Dwipendranath was 
chosen as one of its trustees. Soent the last two decades of 
his life in Santiniketan; often clashed with Rabindranath on 
various issues regarding the Santiniketan Ashram. 


29 Dinendranath Tagore (1882-1935): son of 
Dwipendranath Tagore, grandson of Dwijendranath Tagore; 
ran the Sangeet Bhavana at Santiniketan; also maintained 
notations of Rabindranath’s songs. 


30 Asit Kumar Haldar (1890-1964): a grand-nephew of 
Rabindranath; born in Jorasanko; art teacher at the 
Santiniketan Vidyalaya (1911-15). Spent a few years copy- 
ing cave paintings and teaching at the Government Art 
College. Returned to Santiniketan and was in charge of the 
newly founded Kala Bhavana (1919-21). Joined the 
Government Art College in Lucknow in 1925 and later 
became its Principal. First Indian to be elected Fellow, Royal 
Society of Arts, London. Author of Rabitirthe (1958). 


31 Reporting the arrival of the eminent guests and the 
preparations made for the reception, Prafulla Chandra 
Chaudhury writes: 


ARRIVAL OF MR. AND MRS. GANDHI AT BOLPUR 
When we were taking our dinner on the 13th 
instant [February 1915] | suddenly heard from one 
of the students that Mr. Andrews had received a 
telegram from Mr. Gandhi that they were reaching 
Bolpur on the 17th instant by the evening train. 
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Dwijendranath Tagore Dwipendranath Tagore ~ Dinendranath Tagore 
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_.. On 17th when the time for going to the sta- 
tion came the bell was rung and we all ran to the 
line and being divided into platoons we marched 
quickly to the station, for the time was very short. 
When we had entered the boundary of the sta- 
tion the bell had rung and we ran as fast as we 
could and both we and the train reached the sta- 
tion at the same time. 


For a few minutes we waited for Mr. and Mrs. 
Gandhi by the main path of the station but after 
sometime we came to know that they had come 
outside the station by another path; so we came 
to that place where they were standing and | 
became astonished—for | saw they had put on 
very simple dress and there were no shoes on Mr. 
Gandhi's feet. They refused to come to our 
ashram driving in the carriage which was sent by 
Mr. Dwipendranath Tagore. So they began to 
walk with us. One of us ran to the Ashram to 
give the news of their arrival. 


At first they went to Mr. Dwijendranath Tagore 
and after meeting him they came to the first 
gate. There Kshitimohan-babu, Mr. Rajangam and 
Mr. Dattatreya and some other boys read a hymn 
and garlanded him. Then they came to the sec- 
ond arch. | have forgotten to write that three 
gates were made to welcome them. At the sec- 
ond arch they washed their feet, and that is a 
custom of the Hindus. They were also garlanded 
at the second gate. Then they came to the third 
gate and that was the finest and largest of the 
three. 


When they had taken their seats Kshitimohan- 
babu, Mr. Rajangam and Mr. Dattatreya read 
some hymns at this gate. After the hymns were 
read, Mr. Dinendranath Tagore sang a song with 
his music party. Then Mr. Asit Kumar Haldar pre- 
sented a very fine picture to Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi 
as a representative of the whole Ashram. Am 
writing that the picture was very fine, really that is 
my imagination for | have never seen the picture. 
Then Mr. Gandhi gave us a very fine speech. 


After his welcome we went to take our dinner. 
There was a feast that day given by Mr. Lalloo 
Bhai, one of the friends of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. 
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Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi, Mrs. 
Gangulee, Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
Mr. W. W. Pearson, Mr. 


20 February 


Learns in the morning of the death of Gokhale in Poona and decides 
to leave at once for Poona. 


Gangulee joined that feast. 
Then Mr. Gandhi requested the 
teachers to give us a holiday 
next day. 


On 20th when we came to 
know that Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale was dead, there was a 
meeting of which Mr.Gandhi 
was the president. He spoke 
many words about Mr. Gokhale 
and that day he went to Poona 
with Mrs. Gandhi on some 
urgent business. He had 
returned back from Poona on 
the 6th March and he has done 
much good to us. Now he has 
started from Rangoon. May he 
live long and peacefully. (The 
Ashrama, vot. 2, June—July 
1915) 
32 According to the Saka calendar. 
33 An exquisite structure, described as 
The Mandir or the Upasana Griha, made 
entirely of decorated glass panels; com- 
pleted by Martin Burn & Co. on 22 
December 1891 under the supervision of 
Prosonna K. Sikdar. 
34 Maganlal Gandhi (1883-1928): son of 
Gandhi's cousin Khushalchand Gandhi. 
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Autobiography: 


I had intended to stay at Santiniketan for some time, but fate 
willed otherwise. I had hardly been there a week when I received 
from Poona a telegram announcing Gokhale’s death. Santiniketan 
was immersed in grief. All the members came over to me to express 
their condolences. A special meeting was called in the Ashram tem- 
ple3 to mourn the national loss. It was a solemn function. The 
same day I left for Poona with my wife and Maganlal.34 All the 
rest stayed at Santiniketan. 


On the way to Poona. Takes a vow to forsake footwear for a year. 


Autobiography: 


At Burdwan we came face to face with the hardships that a third- 
class passenger has to go through even in securing his ticket. 
‘Third-class tickets are not booked so early, we were told. I went 
to the Station Master, though that too was a difficult business. 
Someone kindly directed me to where he was, and I represented to 
him our difficulty. He also made the same reply. As soon as the 
booking window opened, I went to purchase the tickets. But it was 
no easy thing to get them. Might was right, and passengers, who 
were forward and indifferent to others, coming one after another, 
continued to push me out. I was therefore about the last of the first 
crowd to get a ticket. 


The train arrived, and getting into it was another trial. There was 
a free exchange of abuse and pushes between passengers already in 
the train and those trying to get in. We ran up and down the plat- 
form, but were everywhere met with the same reply: ‘No room 
here. I went to the guard. He said, ‘You must try to get in where 
you can or take the next train. 


‘But I have urgent business, I respectfully replied. He had no time to 
listen to me. I was disconcerted. I told Maganlal to get in wherever 
possible, and I got into an inter-class compartment with my wife. 
The guard saw us getting in. At Asansol station he came to charge us 
excess fares. I said to him: ‘It was your duty to find us room. We 
could not get any, and so we are sitting here. If you can accommodate 
us in a third-class compartment, we shall be only too glad to go there. 
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‘You may not argue with me, said the guard. ‘I cannot accommodate 
you. You must pay the excess fare, or get out. ... 


The woes of third-class passengers are undoubtedly due to the high- 
handedness of railway authorities. But the rudeness, dirty habits, 
selfishness and ignorance of the passengers themselves are no less to 
blame. The pity is that they often do not realise that they are 
behaving ill, dirtily or selfishly. They believe that everything they 
do is in the natural way. All this may be traced to the indifference 
towards them of us ‘educated’ people. 


6-11 March 


Returns to Santiniketan from Bombay. Meets Tagore for the first time 
on 6 March. With the approval of Tagore (whom he begins referring 
to as ‘the Poet’), initiates self-help experiment at Santiniketan.» 35°40 March is shilliobeccrvedt ine isua- 


Autobiography: Bharati as Gandhi Punyaha. 


As is my wont, I quickly mixed with the teachers and students, 
and engaged them in a discussion on self-help. I put it to the 
teachers and students that, if they and the boys dispensed with the 
services of paid cooks and cooked their food themselves, it would 
enable the teachers to control the kitchen from the point of view of 
the boys physical and moral health, and it would afford to the 
students an object-lesson in self-help. ... When I invited the Poet 
to express his opinion, he said that he did not mind it, provided 
the teachers were favourable. To the boys he said, ‘The experiment 
contains the key to swaraj. ... 


Andrews was there, and also Pearson. Amongst the Bengali teachers 


with whom we came in fairly close contact were Jagadanandababu,*© vis : 
Ag in Krishnanagar, Nadia. Came in contact 

Nepalbabu,3’ Santoshbabu,38 Kshitimohanbabu, Nagenbabu,” | oe | ees, 

Sharadbab' and Kaibab? with Rabindranath Tagore who, as Editor, 


Pearson began to wear away his body in making the experiment a Taught mathematics and science to 
success. He threw himself into it with zest. A batch was formed to Gurudev’s children. Appointed teacher in 
cut vegetables, another to clean the grain, and so on. Nagenbabu ne sak eat a SS 
; ‘ . Also worked in the Granthana Vibhaga of 
and others undertook to see to the sanitary cleaning of the kitchen . 
Visva-Bharati. Greatly influenced by 
and its surroundings. It was a delight to me to see them working 


spade in hand. 


36 Jagadananda Ray (1869-1933): born 


Sadhana, published a few articles by Ray. 


Ramendra Sundar Tribedi’s propagation of 
science and scientific developments. 
But it was too much to expect the hundred and twenty-five boys PrSoISEE GLE eerie uiCa ea 
with their teachers to take to this work of physical labour like es SNe ee ia 

‘ : : Naihati. Author of many books on sci- 
ducks to water. There used to be daily discussions. Some began 
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ence and scientific developments. Breathed his last in 
Santiniketan. 

37 Nepalchandra Roy (1867-1944): educationist at 
Santiniketan school and writer of numerous textbooks. 

38 Santosh Chandra Majumdar (1886-1926) of Sriniketan 
or Santosh Kumar Mitra (1893-1979) of Sishu Vibhaga and 
Gardening Departments. 

39 Kshitimohan Sen (1880-1960): Sanskritist and educa- 
tionist invited by Tagore to live and teach at Visva-Bharati, 
Santiniketan. 

40 Nagendranath Aich (1878-1956): teacher of art and 
Bengali at Brahmacharyashram, Santiniketan. 

41 Possibly Sarat Kumar Roy (1878-1935): teacher of 
English and mathematics at the Santiniketan Vidyalaya. 
42 Kalidas Basu (1888-1933), a teacher of Bengali and 
mathematics, or Kalimohan Ghosh (1884-1940), educa- 
tionist at the Santiniketan Vidyalaya and colleague of 
Leonard Elmhirst at the Institute of Rural Reconstruction, 
Sriniketan. [FOOTNOTE CREDIT: Dr Uma Das Gupta] 
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early to show fatigue. But Pearson was not the man to be tired. 
One would always find him with his smiling face doing something 
or other in or about the kitchen. He had taken upon himself the 
cleaning of the bigger utensils. A party of students played on their 
sitar before this cleaning party in order to beguile the tedium of 
the operation. All alike took the thing up with zest and 
Santiniketan became a busy hive. 


12 March 


Accompanied by Kasturba, arrives in Calcutta to a rousing reception 

given by the Gujarati Association of Calcutta; receiving party dis- 

engages horses from the carriage and pulls it with ‘human power’. 

Welcome en route by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj; stays at 

Bhupendranath Bose’s residence.*9 

Autobiography: 
... 1 was the guest of the late Babu Bhupendranath Basu. Bengali 
hospitality reached its climax here. In those days I was a strict fruitar- 
ian, so all the fruits and nuts available in Calcutta were ordered for 
me. The ladies of the house kept awake all night skinning various 
nuts. Every possible care was taken in dressing fresh fruit in the 
Indian style. Numerous delicacies were prepared for my companions, 
amongst whom was my son Ramdas.“4 Much as I could appreciate 
this affectionate hospitality, I could not bear the thought of a whole 
household being occupied in entertaining two or three guests. But as 
yet I saw no escape from such embarrassing attentions. 


Welcome address from Gujarat Mandal. Reception from Modh Mandal 
at which an address is presented. Chair: Ghulam Husain Kharif. 


13 March 


In Calcutta. Welcome Reception at Maharaja of Cossim Bazar’s resi- 
dence at 302, Upper Circular Road. Chair: Motilal Ghose. 
Surendranath Banerjea present. Garden Party by Bhupendranath Bose 
at his residence. Amrita Bazar Patrika reports on 15 March: 


The garden party given by Babu Bhupendranath Basu in honour 
of his illustrious guests on the grounds of his house at 14, 
Balaram Ghose Street, was equally a successful one. A large num- 
ber of guests gathered on the occasion among whom we noticed 


Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, Raja Promoda Nath Roy of 


43 14, Balaram Ghose Street; now re- 
numbered as 13/1E, Balaram Ghose 
Street. 


44 Ramdas Gandhi (1897-1969): 
Gandhi's third son. 
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Dighapatiya, Babus Moti Lal Ghose, Yatindra Nath Chaudhury, 
Krishna Kumar Mitra, Hirendra Nath Dutt, Hemendra Nath 
Sen, Satish Chandra Pal Chaudhury, Jogendra Chandra Bose, 
Provash Chandra Mitra, Principal Heremba Ch. Maitra, 
Professor Khagendra Nath Mitter, Dr. Pran Krishna Acharyya, 
Messers. C. C. Ghose, D. C. Ghose, S. M. Bose, the Hon’ble Rai 
Radha Charan Pal Bahadur, the Hon’ble Mr. Golam Cassim 
Ariff, Babus Sachindra Nath Mukherjee, Sachindra Prosad Bose, 
Golap Lal Ghose, Lalit Mohan Ghosal and Piyush Kanti Ghose. 
At this party the assembled gentlemen had an opportunity of 
talking freely with Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi for about two hours. 
Light refreshments and ‘sarbuts’ of different kinds were served 
copiously to the assembled guests at the personal supervision of 


Babu Bhupendra Nath, his nephews and sons. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi left for Rangoon on Sunday morning and 


are expected to return again to Calcutta after about 10 days 
when they will be guests of Mr. C. R. Das and will stay there for 
two days. 


Attends function of Marwari community. 


Kasturba Gandhi given a warm reception by the ladies at a gathering at 4 


Brahmo Balika Shikshalaya’s Mary Carpenter Hall in Upper Circular 
Road in the evening. 

Harilal Gandhi decides to steer his course independently of his father, 
though he is to host him in Calcutta later. 


14 March 
i 45 
45 Chhaganlal Khushalchand Gandhi Leaves Calcutta for Rangoon with Ramdas and Chhaganlal* by SS 
(1881-1970): Gandhi's nephew and Lanka. 
Se el. | Amrita Bazar Patrika’s Editorial of 15 March says: 


Mr. Gandhi left here on Sunday with the best and loving wishes 
of the citizens of Calcutta. The enthusiastic ovation given to him 
by all sections of the community during his stay here shows that 
he is held in as much esteem in his native Presidency as in Bengal. 
What he did for the oppressed humanity in South Africa is too 
well-known to need repetition. Whether his efforts were attend- 
ed with commensurate success or not, is not the point; the point 
is that the noble example of self-effacement and self-suffering 
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that he displayed is an asset the value of which cannot be over- 
stated. But for his self-sacrifice, the South African incident, 
which was the wonder of the world and which has no parallel 
except in the revolution brought about in Bengal by the illiterate 
indigo ryots in 1860, would have never occurred. In his reply to 
the welcome address, Mr. Gandhi declined to take any credit for 
all that he has done. On the other hand, he said that it was his 
followers, and not he, who deserved every praise. This only 
proves that Mr. Gandhi can extinguish self, and the work of 
those who can do it is always blessed by Heaven. 


28 March 


Returns to Calcutta in the evening. Stays with C. R. Das at 148, 
Russa Road. 


29 March 
Reception by C. R. Das. Welcome address from Hindu Sabha. 


30 March 


Meeting with teachers of National College. 


31 March 


Addresses students on the futility of the path of violent resistance to for- 
eign rule. Venue: Students Hall, College Square. Chair: Mr P. C. Lyons. 


Amrita Bazar Patrika of 1 April 1915 reports: 


On Wednesday evening under the presidency of the Hon'ble Mr. 
Lyons and before a stupendously large gathering at the Students’ 
Hall, College Square, Mr. Gandhi delivered an address, embody- 
ing advice as to the duties of young men in view of the anarchical 
crimes committed by some misguided youths in this country. 
Though it was the command of his guru, the late Mr. Gokhale, 
that Mr. Gandhi, during his stay here keep his ears open but his 
mouth shut, he could not resist the temptation of addressing the 
meeting. It was the opinion of the speaker as well as his departed 
guru that politics should not be a sealed book to the student com- 
munity; for he saw no reason why students should not study and 
take part in politics. He went the length of saying that politics 
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should not be divorced from religion. They would agree with him 
as well as their teachers, professors and the worthy Chairman that 
literary education was of no value, if it was not able to build up a 
strong character. Could it be said that the students or the public 
men in this country were entirely fearless? This question engaged 
the speaker's serious attention although he was in exile. He under- 
stood what political dacoity or political assasination was. He had 
given the subject his most prayerful and careful attention and he 
had come to the conclusion that some of the students of his coun- 
try were fired no doubt with zeal in their minds and with love for 
their motherland, but they did not know how they should love 
her best. He believed that some of them restored to nefarious 
means, because they did not work in the fear of God, but in the 
fear of man. He was there to tell them that if he was for sedition, 
he must speak out [for] sedition and think loudly and take the 
consequences. If he did so, it would clear the atmosphere of any 
taint of hypocrisy. If the students, who were the hopes of India, 
nay perhaps of the Empire, did not work in the fear of God, but 
in the fear of man, in the fear of the authorities—the Government 
whether it was represented by the British or an indigenous body— 
the results would prove disastrous to the country. They should 
always keep their minds open regardless of what the consequence 
would be. The youths who resorted to dacoities and assassinations 
were misguided youths with whom they should have absolutely no 
connection. They should consider these persons as enemies to 
themselves and to their country. But he did not for a moment sug- 
gest that they should hate these people. The speaker was not a 
believer in Government; he would not have any Government. He 
believed that that Government is the best that governs the least. 
But whatever his personal views were, he must say that misguided 
zeal that resorted to dacoities and assassinations could not be pro- 
ductive of any good. These dacoities and assassinations were 
absolutely a foreign growth in India. They could not take root 
here and could not be a permanent institution here. History 
proved that assassination had done no good. The religion of this 
country, the Hindu religion, was abstention from /imsa, that was 
to say, taking animal life. That was he believed, the guiding princi- 
ple of all religions. The Hindu religion said that even the evil-doer 
should not be hated. It said that nobody had any right to kill even 


the evil-doer. These assassinations were a Western institution and 
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the speaker warned his hearers against these Western methods and 

Western evils. What had they done in the Western world? If the 

youths imitated them and believed that they could do the slightest 

good to India, they were totally mistaken. He would not discuss 

what Government was best for India, whether the British 

Government or the Government that existed before, though he 

believed that there was a great deal of room for improvement in 

the British Government. But he would advise his young friends to 

be fearless, sincere and be guided by the principles of religion. If 

they had a programme for the country, let them place it openly 

before the public. The speaker concluded the address with an 

appeal to the young men present to be religious and be guided by 

a spirit of religion and morality. If they were prepared to die, the 

speaker was prepared to die with them. He should*¢ be ready to 46 The Bengalee, 1 April 1915, has 
accept their guidance. But if they wanted to terrorise the country, wolmte 
he should rise against them. The President, in the course of an elo- 

quent speech, eulogised the address of the evening and suggested 

that the young men should band themselves for the purpose of 

uprooting the anarchical evil from this country. He offered a vote 


of thanks to Mr. Gandhi. 


Mr. Gandhi made a suitable reply and invited correspondence 
from the student community to which he promised to give a 


prompt reply. (CWMG, voL. 13) 


Leaves for Santiniketan. 


1-2 April 
In Santiniketan. Discussions with Tagore, C. E Andrews and teachers. 
Autobiography: 

Our stay in Santiniketan taught us that the scavenger s work 

would be our special function in India. 


3 April 


Accompanied by ‘Phoenix party’, leaves Santiniketan for Kumbha 
Mela at Hardwar. 
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Lord Ronaldshay 


47 Lord Ronaldshay (1876-1961): 
Governor of Bengal, 1917-22; later, sec- 
ond Marquis of Zetland; Secretary of 
State for India, 1935-40; biographer of 
Curzon. 


48 Jamnalal Bajaj (1886-1942): industrial- 
ist, philanthropist; close associate of 
Gandhi. 


49 At Jorasanko, the Tagores’ ancestral 
residence in Calcutta. 


50 Madan Mohan Malaviya (1861-1946): 
President, Congress, 1909, 1918, 1932 
and 1933; attended the second Round 
Table Conference in London (1931); 
founded the Benares Hindu University. 
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6 March 


Arrives in Calcutta from Delhi; Lord Chelmsford is Viceroy in Delhi; 
Lord Carmichael is being succeeded by Lord Ronaldshay‘” in Calcutta 
as Governor; stays at the residence of Maharaja of Cossim Bazar, 
Cossim Bazar House, 302, Upper Circular Road, on his invitation. 
Addresses meeting at the Town Hall on the indentured labour system; 
declares that India cannot tolerate indentured emigration ‘a minute 
longer than 31st May’; Chair: Maharaja of Cossim Bazar. 


7-11 March 
In Calcutta. 


7 April 


Arrives in Calcutta from Bombay. 


8 April 


In Calcutta. Attends All-India Congress Committee (AICC) meeting 
which decides to send an eight-member deputation to England for 
Congress work. 


9 April 


Attends session of the AICC. Leaves for Patna. 


30 November > Ste 
Arrives in Calcutta from Delhi. 
Leaves for Ahmedabad. 


25 December 


Arrives in Calcutta from Motihari; stays in a dharmashala arranged by 
Jamnalal Bajaj;48 sees a production of Tagore’s ‘Post Office’ (Dakghar, 
1912) which is staged at Vichitra Hall.4 Among those present are Mrs 
Besant, Tilak, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya>® and others. 
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26-28 December 


In Calcutta. Attends Congress session. 


29 December 


Speaks at the 32nd Congress session in Hindi about the disabilities 
faced by Indians in Southern and Eastern Africa. 


A resolution, moved by Gandhi, is passed. The resolution says: 


This Congress re-expresses its regret that the British Indians of 
South Africa still labour under disabilities which materially 
affect their trade and render their residence difficult, and 
unjustly and unduly restrict their movement to and in these 
parts of the Empire, and hopes that the local authorities will 
realise their responsibility to the Indians who have, in spite of 
disabilities, taken their full share in the War by raising corps 
and otherwise remove the disabilities complained of, and autho- 
rises the President to cable the substance of the resolution to the 
respective authorities. (CWMG, VOL. 14) 


30 December 
In Calcutta. 


Proposes, at the All-India Social Sciences Conference, resolution regard- 


ing education and uplift of depressed classes; the Conference, held in 
the Congress pandal, was earlier proposed to have been held on 29 
December at Calcutta University but had to be postponed to 30 


December owing to unprecedented crowds. 


Presided over by Acharya P. C. Ray, the Conference is attended, among 


others, by Rabindranath Tagore; a resolution passed says: 


This Conference is of opinion that the measures adopted by 
the Government and certain associations for the education and 
elevation of the depressed classes have served the purpose of 
drawing public attention to the existence of degrading social 
inequality and to their detrimental influence on the general 
progress of the country. But in the opinion of this Conference, 
the measures hitherto adopted are quite inadequate to meet 
these evils. This Conference, therefore, urges upon the 
Government and Social Reform Bodies (1) to provide greater 
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51S. R. Bommanji: Calcutta-based phi- 
lanthropist, friend of Tagore. 


52 Syed Hasan Imam (1871-1933): Judge, 
Calcutta High Court; nominated Member, 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council in 
1921. Called on Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India, in November 1917 and 
was listed by him among ‘the real giants 
of the Indian political world’; presided over 
the special session of the Indian National 
Congress, Bombay (1918). 


Lord Dufferin 


53 Lord Dufferin (1826-1902): 
Commissioner to Syria (1860); Chancellor 


of the Duchy of Lancaster, UK and Under- 
Secretary of State for War; third Governor 
General of Canada (1872). Eighth Viceroy 
of India (1884-88). Published bestselling 
account of his travels in the North 
Atlantic. 


54 In 1905 a group of men, both Indians 
and Europeans, formed a society called 
the Union Club which met monthly at the 
Bishop’s College (under the guiding spirit 
of Rev. Milburn) for dinner and discussion 
over papers read by members on subjects 
of general interest. At a garden party (at 
Bishop's College) in December 1906 
organized by the members of the Union 
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facilities for the education of the depressed classes, and (2) to 
enforce equality of treatment in all public institutions so as to 
remove the prejudice and disabilities of untouchableness. 


Attends party hosted by S. R. Bommanji>! and Syed Hasan Imam°* 
for political leaders. 


Addresses Rashtrabhasha Sammelan at Alfred Theatre, attended 
among others by Sarojini Naidu. Chair: Lokamanya Tilak. 


Speaking in Hindi, Gandhi says: 


It would be a great advantage if Lokamanya Tilak would speak 
in Hindi. He should, like Lord Dufferin>3 and Lady 
Chelmsford, try to learn Hindi. Even Queen Victoria learned 
Hindi. It is my submission to Malaviyaji that he should see to 
it that, at the Congress next year, no speeches are made in any 
language except Hindi. My complaint is that, at the Congress 
yesterday, he did not speak in Hindi. (CWMG, voL. 14) 


A resolution is passed: 


That, in view of the fact that the Hindi language is very wide- 
ly used by the people of the different provinces and is easily 
understood by the majority of them, it seems practicable to 
take advantage of this language as a common language for 


India. (CWMG, VOL. 14) 


Attends party hosted in Calcutta Club,°4 241, A. J. C. Bose Road, 
Calcutta, in honour of C. R. Das. 


Attends party hosted at Orient Club by C. R. Das in honour of Jinnah. 


Addresses Bengal Agriculturists’ Conference presided over by C. R. 
Das and attended, among others, by Madan Mohan Malaviya. Amrita 
Bazar Patrika reports: 


Mr. Gandhi said agriculture was the principal occupation of the 
Indians and that it was a most honourable profession. The 
speaker had worked among agriculturists and knew all their 
wants, grievances, complaints, and needs. He would, however, 
very soon take to agriculture himself and try to do what he 
could to improve the lot of the peasantry. He sincerely hoped 
that the peasants would very soon improve their conditions. As 
he had come with Pandit Malaviyaji on their way to some other 
place, he was forced to be very short. 
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31 December 
In Calcutta. 


Addresses Jains at Svetambar Parishad. Chair: Seth Khetshi Khiyashi. 


Chairs meeting of Humanitarian League at University Institute, 
College Square. Amrita Bazar Patrika reports: 


... Mr. Gandhi regretted that there should be a lack of the 
understanding and knowledge of Hindi by Indians. All were 
eager, he said, to do national service, but there could be no 
national service without a national tongue. He regretted that 
his Bengali friends were committing national suicide by omit- 
ting to use their national tongue, without which one cannot 
reach the hearts of the masses. In that sense, the wide use of 
Hindi would come within the purview of humanitarianism. 


Mr. Gandhi next passed to another phase of humanitarianism, 
viz., sacrifice of animals before goddesses and slaughter for 
food. The Hindu Shastras do not really advocate animal sacri- 
fice. This current practice is one of the many things which 
have passed under the name of Hinduism. The Hindu religion 
aptly finds expression in the two aphorisms—‘Harmlessness is 
the best form of religion’ and “There is no force higher than 
Truth’, and these principles are incompatible with the cruel 
practice of animal sacrifice. 


Addresses a session of Muslim League and calls for the release of the 
Ali brothers. The Bombay Chronicle>> reports on 1 January 1918: 


Mr. Gandhi, in an Urdu speech, urged the futility of paper res- 
olutions and appealed to them for solid work. Everyone, 
whether a Mussulman or a Hindu, he said, should tell 
Government that, if they did not release them [Ali brothers], 
they ought themselves to be interned with them. He assured 
them, amidst loud cheers, that Hindus were, to a man, with 
them, in the agitation for the release of the Muslims interned. 


Leaves for Bombay. 


Club, Mr Noel Paton on behalf of the 
guests broached the idea of an institution 
on the lines of the Orient Club, in exis- 
tence for some years in Bombay. The idea 
met with general approval and a commit- 
tee with Mr Justice Geidt as President, 
the Rev. Milburn as Secretary and Shri R. 
N. Mookherjee and Shri P. L. Roy as mem- 
bers was constituted to go into the 
prospects of setting up such a club. The 
committee called a meeting at the Town 
Hall on 19 March 1907 at which Mr 
Justice Geidt presided. At this meeting 
the Calcutta Club was formed with a 
number of founder members. [FOOTNOTE 
crept. Shri G. M. Kapur] 


55 An English daily, now defunct, edited 
famously from 1913 to 1919 by an 
Englishman, B. G. Horniman (1873-1948) 
who advocated independence for India. 
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1918 


16 January 


16-1-1918 
Motihari 


Dear Mr. Rudra, 


I am dictating this letter to Mr. Desai, as owing to an acute 
pain in the left side I am disinclined to do much writing . . . 
Government can avert the catastrophe, if it does not involve 
this much-needed change. If you feel with me, I want your let- 
ter expressing the above views in your own language. 


I had a very nice time of it in Calcutta, but not in the Congress 
pandal. It was all outside the pandal. I was enraptured to witness 
“The Post Office’ performed by the Poet and his company. 


Even as I dictate this, I seem to hear the exquisitely sweet voice 
of the Poet and the equally exquisite acting on the part of the 
sick boy. Bengali music has for me a charm all its own. I did 
not have enough of it, but what I did have had a most sooth- 
ing effect upon my nerves which are otherwise always on trial. 


You will be glad to learn that, at the Social Service Conference, 
I made full use of my privilege as the President and as a lover 
of so much that is good in Bengali life, to speak strongly 
against Bengali provincialism. The audience did not resent it. It 
seemed to appreciate my remarks. I am sending you a copy of 
my address which, of course, does not contain the personal 
appeal mentioned above. 


I have not given you a tenth of my experiences, but Mr. Desai 
reminds me that I must give you one more. | attended a 
Humanitarian League meeting. There, too, I was the President, 
and I felt that I should be untrue to myself and the audience, if 
I did not touch upon the devilish worship going on at the 
Kalighat. I, therefore, spoke about it without mincing words. | 
was watching the audience while I was speaking. I am unable 
to say whether I made any impression upon it. Anyway, I eased 
my conscience by referring to the matter fairly fully. If I had 
sufficient fire in me, I would stand in front of the lane leading 
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to the Ghat and stop every man and woman from blaspheming 
God in the name of religion. 


I return your letter on the vernaculars for you to refresh your 


memory. 
Yours 
M. K. Gandhi 
(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 1) 
10 August 


TELEGRAM FROM SURENDRANATH BANERJEA 


PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION AND ATTEN- 
DANCE OR ABSENTATION SPECIAL SESSION OF 
CONGRESS REQUIRE SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
AND URGENT DECISION. INVITE YOUR PRESENCE 
IN CALCUTTA ON 16TH AUGUST AT PRIVATE 
CONFERENCE OF LEADERS DIFFERENT PROVINCES. 


Gandhi sent a wire and the following letter in reply: 


Dear Mr. Banerji, 


I have your telegram redirected from Ahmedabad to where | 
am at present engaged in recruiting. A visit to Calcutta means 
at least a week simply in going and coming back. If I am to do 
my work at all satisfactorily, it is impossible for me to absent 
myself for such a long time, and at the present moment I dare 
not do so, for I have just heard from the Government that they 
have acceded to my proposal to open a training depot in 
Gujarat and to form a Gujarat Company. You will agree that I 
cannot leave this work. 


But even if I could have come, I do not know that I would have 
rendered much assistance. I hold strong, and probably, peculiar 
views not shared by many of the leaders . . . I do at the same 
time believe that we should declare our opinion about the 
Montagu—Chelmsford Scheme in unequivocal terms, we should 
fix the minimum of our demands and seek to enforce them at all 
costs. I consider the Scheme to be good in its conception. It 
requires much modification. We should have no difficulty in 
arriving at a unanimous conclusion. I should like a party in the 
country that would be simply pledged to these two propositions, 
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helping the Government on the one hand in the prosecution of 
the war, and enforcing the national demand on the other. 


I do not believe that at a critical moment like this we should be 
satisfied with a patched-up truce between the so-called Extremist 
and the so-called Moderates each giving up a little in favour of 
the other. I should like a clear enunciation of the policy of each 
group or party and naturally those who by the intrinsic merit of 
their case and ceaseless agitation make themselves a power in the 
land will carry the day before the House of Commons. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


25 August 


Letter from B. Chakravarty: ‘Gandhi's letter to Surendranath Banerji 
is misinterpreted. Gandhi should, therefore, declare that he is not 
opposed to the Congress.’ 


Gandhi's reply: 
Dear Mr. Chakravarty, 


I have your letter for which I thank you. I am abstaining from 
the Congress because I know that I hold views which are not 
acceptable to the principal leaders. Indeed, when I discussed 
my position with Mrs. Besant, she agreed with me that I 
should abstain. Nor am I going to attend the Moderate 
Conference. I believe that we should render the greatest service 
to the country by devoting ourselves exclusively to recruiting 
work. Neither party would be prepared to go the length that I 
go. Then I would accept the principles of the Montagu— 
Chelmsford Scheme and definitely state the minimum of 
improvements I should require and fight for their attainment 
unto death. For this the Moderates are certainly not prepared 
and the Extremists, in so far as they may be prepared, are not in 
the sense I mean. I, therefore, feel that I should do nothing at 
the present moment... . 

Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


(From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary, 
courtesy Narayan Desai; CWMG, VoL. 15) 
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29 August 
My dear Charlie, 


I have suffered indeed, but no more than | have deserved to. I 
can trace definitely and directly the causes of this illness. They 
do me no credit and show how weak I am, in spite of all my 
attempts to overcome those weaknesses. This illness shows me all 
the more clearly how continuously we break the known laws of 
Nature. There is no temptation so difficult to overcome as that 
of the palate, and it is because it is so difficult that we think so 
little about it. In my opinion mastery of the palate means mas- 
tery of everything. But of this more later. I am steadily progress- 
ing. My peace has never been disturbed. Pray, do not have any 
anxiety about me. I would not have you leave Santiniketan on 
any account whatsoever. I think both you and Gurudev are 
doing the finest work of your lives. You are now writing real 
poems. They are living poems. | wish I was in Santiniketan sit- 
ting side by side with the privileged boys listening to Gurudev's 
discourses and also yours. 


Yours, 
Mohan 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 1) 


31 August 


Letter from C. E Andrews giving the glad tidings that there are now 
as many as 70 Gujarati and Marwari students in Santiniketan. Tagore 
treats them with fatherly affection and cordially welcomes their par- 
ents when they visit the institution, etc. 


Gandhi's reply: 


You have given me an agreeable surprise. I never knew that the 
Guyjarati-Marwari Colony was so strong in Santiniketan. If all 
these boys remain there their full time, what a link they must 
form between Gujarat and Bengal, and I have no doubt that if 
the poet continues as he has begun he will hold all the Gujaratis 
that are there to the end of their time and many more must fol- 
low. I do feel tempted to ask: Is there anyone looking after the 
sanitation of the place? Has water-supply been put in order? 
For me I think I am getting on. Progress is necessarily slow. 


The body has almost to be built up anew. Naturally it takes 
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time; especially when it has to be done out of 5 ingredients 
from day to day, and that without milk and its products. But I 
feel that I should be able to do so. I assure you neither recruit- 
ing nor Congress proceedings in the slightest degree worry me. 
I cannot say with you that I will not look at the papers about 
them. On the contrary, I am eagerly following the Congress 
proceedings. But I do not allow them to worry me. I know Mr. 
Rudra’s anxiety for me. You will tell him all about my health 
and assure him that the joint prayers of you all cannot fail to 
give me health and comfort. 


With love, 
Yours, 


Mohan 
(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 1) 
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23 March 


After the passing of the Rowlatt Bills (introduced in Imperial 
Legislative Council at Delhi on 6 February), Gandhi issues a mani- 
festo fixing 6 April as a day of fasting, prayer and penance. 


5 April 
To Shri Rabindranath Tagore: 
5-4-1919 


Dear Gurudev, 


This is an appeal to you against our mutual friend Charlie 
Andrews. I have been pleading with him for a message from 
you for publication in the national struggle which, though in 
form is directed against a single piece of legislation, is in reality 
a struggle for liberty worthy of a self-respecting nation. Charlie's 
description of your illness made me hesitate to write to you per- 
sonally. Your health is a national treasure and Charlie’s devotion 
to you is superhuman. It is divine. And I know that if he could 
help it he would not allow a single person, whether by writing 
or by his presence, to disturb your quiet and rest. But I find 
that you are lecturing in Benares. I have, therefore, in the light 
of this fact corrected Charlie’s description of your health, which 
had somewhat alarmed me, and | venture to ask you for a mes- 
sage from you—a message of hope and inspiration for those 
who have to go through the fire. I do so because you have been 
good enough to send me your blessings when I embarked upon 
the struggle. The forces arrayed against me are, as you know, 
enormous. I do not dread them for I have an unwavering belief 
that they are all supporting untruth and that if we have suffi- 
cient faith in truth it will enable us to overpower them. But all 
forces work through human agency. I am, therefore, anxious to 
gather round this mighty struggle the ennobling assistance of 
those who approve it. I will not be happy until I have received 
your considered opinion in regard to this struggle which 
endeavours to purify the political life of the country. If you 
have seen anything to alter your first opinion of it you will not 
hesitate to make it known to me. I value even adverse opinions 
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from friends for though they may not make me change my 
course, they serve the purpose of so many lighthouses to give 
me warnings of danger lying in the stormy paths of life. 
Charlie’s friendship has been to me on this account an invalu- 
able treasure, because he does not hesitate to share with me 
even such notes of dissent as have not yet been fully considered 
by him. This I count a great privilege. May I ask you to extend 
to me at this critical moment the same privilege that Charlie 
has been extending? 


I hope that you are keeping well and that you have thoroughly 
recuperated after your fatiguing journey through the Madras 
Presidency. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 2) 


6 April 
There were many exhilarating letters, but the best of them was from 


‘Boro-dada’ (Dwijendranath Tagore): ae 
My most revered friend Mr. Gandhi, 


I wish with all my heart that you will go on unflinchingly with 
your work of helping our misguided people to overcome Evil 
by Good. At times it seems to me that the penance and fasting 
which you enjoin are not quite the things that are necessary 
and therefore may be dispensed with. But on second thoughts I 
find that we are not competent to judge the matter aright from 
our stand-point. You are deriving your inspiration from such a 
high source that, instead of calling in question the appropriate- 
ness of your saying and doings, we ought to thankfully recog- 
nise in them the fatherly call of Providence full of divine wis- 
dom and power. 


May the Almighty and All-merciful God be your shield and 


strength in this awful crisis. 


Your affectionate old Borodada, 
Dwijendranath Tagore 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 2) 
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As he sent this letter to Mr Horniman for publication (in The Bombay 
Chronicle), Bapu wrote to him: 


Dear Mr. Horniman, 


The accompanying is a great letter. You know Dwijendranath. 
He is the eldest brother of Sri Rabindranath Tagore and is lead- 
ing, like his father the late Devendranath Tagore, practically 
the life of a Sannyasi. I think he is over eighty years old. The 
letter therefore is, I think, worth reproducing. I would even 
suggest a photoprint of the letter. But the object of my writing 
is not merely to send the enclosed to you. It is to ask you, if I 
may, to dip your pen in the ink of love for tomorrow's leading 
article in the Chronicle. | know I have now come to know you 
enough to be able to understand that you are quite capable of 
writing such an article, and if you will accept my suggestion, I 
would like you also to make it a signed leader. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
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12 April 
Tagore writes an open letter to Gandhi, addressing him as 
‘Mahatmaji : 


Through panic or through wrath our authorities have shown us 
their claws. . . In this crisis you as a great leader of men, have 
stood among us... . You have come to your motherland in the 
time of her need . . . to lead her in the true path of conquest . . . 
Freedom can never come to a people through charity .. . We 
must win it (freedom) before we can own it . . . | pray most fer- 
vently that nothing that tends to weaken our spiritual freedom 
may intrude into your marching line. . . 


13 April 

The massacre at Jallianwala Bagh. An enquiry committee is set up by 
the Congress with Gandhi, C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru among mem- 
bers. Gandhi now moves firmly towards non-cooperation, touring 
province after province generating support. 
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18 October 


Gandhi invites Tagore to attend a Gujarati Literary Conference to be 


held in Ahmedabad towards the end of the year. 


28 October 


Gandhi writes to Tagore about his visit to the ‘unhappy land’ (Punjab) 
along with C. E Andrews. Seeks Tagore’s permission to send Andrews 
to South Africa for about two months. 


as 
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20 April 

Writes to his youngest son Devadas:>° 
Bombay 
Chiranjivi Devadas, 


Of late not a single day has passed without my writing to you, 
but I have had no letter from you in reply. I have been worry- 
ing, therefore, lest my letters should have missed you. I address 
them myself, correctly. Did you have any talk with Babu 
Arvind Ghosh*’ about a Japanese gentleman named Hyami 
Hamashi? An enquiry is going on about this matter. I gave 
them all information about your visit. What can we have to 
conceal? The enquiry is quite innocent. It is not yet decided 
whether I should go to England. I shall be meeting Muslim 
friends this evening. A decision will be taken after that. I am 
rather lukewarm, but I don't want to oppose the proposal out- 
right. I shall be here up to the 23rd, at the outside. At the ear- 
liest, I shall leave here on the 22nd... 


Blessings from 
Bapu 


1 August 
Sixty-four-year-old Lokamanya Tilak, who had famously said “Swaraj 


is my birthright’ passes away on the day non-cooperation is to start. 
Gandhi is present at the funeral in Bombay. Later that day he returns 
to the Viceroy the medals he had received for services in South Africa, 
saying he now retains neither affection nor respect for the Raj. Tagore 
had renounced his Knighthood in protest against the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre earlier (20 May 1919), saying in a letter to Viceroy Lord 
Chelmsford: 


... | for my part wish to stand, shorn of all special distinc- 
tions, by the side of those of my countrymen . . . liable to 
suffer a degradation not fit for human beings. 


56 Devadas Gandhi (1900-57): youngest 
son of Gandhi; later, Managing Editor, 
The Hindustan Times. 


57 Arvind Ghosh (1872-1950): popularly 
known as Sri Aurobindo; mystic, poet 
and philosopher. After a shart political 
career, in which he became one of the 
leaders of the early movement for the 
freedom of India from British rule, turned 
to the development and practice of a 
new spiritual path—'integral yoga’—and 
moved to Pondicherry (1910). Gandhi 
sent Devadas to apprise the sage of the 
initiatives he had launched. Sri 
Aurobindo's precise reactions are not 
recorded. 
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58 Abdul Kader Salim Bawazeer 
(?-1931): priest, Hamidia Mosque, 
Johannesburg; outstanding passive 
resister; first sentenced on 2 July 1908 for 
hawking without licence; Chairman, 
Hamidia Islamic Society (1910); participat- 
ed in 1913 satyagraha; settled in Phoenix 
and joined Gandhi at Sabarmati Ashram, 
India. Participated memorably in the salt 
satyagraha (1930) at Dharasana. 


59 Shankerlal Banker (1889-1985): print- 
er and publisher of Young India; Home 
Rule activist; one of Gandhi's earliest 
associates and arraigned with Gandhi in 
1922 for inciting disaffection towards His 
Majesty's Governement through three 
articles published in Young India. 
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22 August 
‘Boro-dada (Dwijendranath Tagore) writes to Gandhi: 


The duty of non-co-operation with such misgovernment . . . is 
an appallingly serious matter when considered in its practical 
aspect . . . Considered in its ideal aspect calls forth my admira- 
tion... on account of the Grand Simplicity of the thing. 


3 September 


Arrives in Calcutta late at night from Bombay to attend the session of 
the Indian National Congress presided over by Lala Lajpat Rai; is 
accompanied by Kasturba Gandhi, Mahadev Desai, Devadas Gandhi, 
Imam Abdul Kader Salim Bawazeer,>8 Shankerlal Banker.>? Stays at 4, 
Pollock Street, the residence of his eldest son, Harilal Gandhi, who is 
at that time based in Calcutta. The Statesman reports: 


Mr. Gandhi arrived at Howrah by a special at 9.30 p.m. last 
night with some 500 delegates by the Bengal—Nagpur Railway 
and was received by a representative section of the Indian com- 
munity residing in Calcutta. Mr. Gandhi received a great ovation 
from thousands of people at the Howrah Station. A procession 
was formed and Mr. Gandhi was escorted to 88, Theatre Road, 
where Lala Lajpat Rai is staying. 


Reception in the evening by Gujaratis at Alfred Theatre. 


4 September 


Chairs session of All-India Home Rule League at 8 a.m. Organization is 
renamed ‘Swaraj Sabha’. Amrita Bazar Patrika reports: 


Mahatma Gandhi then stood up on the chair supported by a 
gentleman and there were loud and continued cheers. He was 
given a patient hearing as he appealed in English to the audi- 
ence to hear Mrs. Besant. He with folded hands said that he 
liked to say a few words to those who to their shame and to 
the shame of the great assembly were trying to prevent an 
authorised speaker from addressing the audience. Mr. Gandhi 
wanted to appeal to everyone in the assembly that if they had 
gathered together in order to demand justice it was their first 
and sacred duty to render justice (cheers). 
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5 September 
In Calcutta; drafts resolution on non-cooperation: 


In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both the 
Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in their 
duty towards the Mussulmans of India, and the Prime Minister 
has deliberately broken his pledged word given to them and 
that it is the duty of every non-Moslem Indian in every legiti- 
mate manner to assist his Mussulman brother in his attempt to 
remove the religious calamity that has overtaken him; 


And in view of the fact that in the matter of the events of the 
April of 1919 both the said Governments have grossly neglect- 
ed or failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and 
punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour 
towards them and have exonerated Sir Michael O’ Dwyer who 
proved himself directly or indirectly responsible for most of the 
official crimes and callous to the sufferings of the people placed 
under his administration, and that the debate in the House of 
Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the people of 
India and showed virtual support of the systematic terrorism 
and frightfulness adopted in the Punjab and that the latest 
Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire absence of repen- 
tance in the matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab; 


This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment 
in India without redress of the two aforementioned wrongs and 
that the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and 
to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the estab- 
lishment of swarajya; 


This Congress is further of opinion that there is no course left 
open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt the 
policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation until the said 
wrongs are righted and swarajya is established . . . 


... [his Congress earnestly advises: 


(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies; 


(b) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars, and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government offi- 
cials or in their honour; 
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(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place of 
such schools and colleges establishment of national schools and 
colleges in the various Provinces; 


(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants 
and establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid for 
the settlement of private disputes; 


(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring classes 


to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia; 


(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 
to the reformed councils and refusal on the part of the voters 
to vote for any candidate who may despite the Congress advice 
offer himself for election; 


(g) the boycott of foreign goods .. . 
(CWMG, VOL. 18) 


Attends Khilafat meeting. 
Visits Faridpur. 


6 September 


Leaves Faridpur for Calcutta. 


7 September 
In Calcutta. 


Addresses Congress’ Subjects Committee on non-cooperation. The 
Hindu reports on 8 September 1920: 


This is Gandhiji’s speech delivered from the Subjects Committee 
held at Calcutta on 7.9.1920, while answering his critics when 
he won by a narrow majority... 


He said he had agreed to graduality of the withdrawal of school 
children and lawyers on the ground that that was how it had 
actually happened in his practical experiences. He said that non- 
co-operation was gradually gathering force. ‘Gradual’ did not 
mean eternity. He was only giving shelter and dispensation to 
those lawyers who had . . . and to those who, on account of their 
circumstances, could not immediately renounce practice. 
Similarly in regard to schools. 
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Next referring to the question of allegiance and full responsible 
Government he desired to dispel the illusion both upon 
Mohammedans and Hindus as regards his position. He accept- 
ed the amendment regarding full self-government in his proposal 
not on the ground that the Khilafat question was subversion to 
the question of swaraj. To him the Khilafat and the Punjab were 
greater than swaraj. Pressure had been put upon him to accept 
Mr. Pal’s amendment but he had come to the conclusion that 
he should reject it, not only on a matter of conscience, but also 
on the ground of practical expediency as well. He had been 
told that he would prove by his action to be the evil genius of 
the Congress and other things. Such statements did not appeal 
to him, if in the interests of the country, the Congress deserves 
to be split up, he did not mind the consequences. He did not 
care about the creation of a great split among Nationalists. The 
Congress was to him a national and not a Nationalist or 
Moderate organisation. The old creed of the Congress, accord- 
ing to him, provided a platform for every shade of opinion in 
the country. He felt that the Congress should continue to do 
so. It was wrong at any time to put pressure on anybody of any 
kind in this matter he and [sic] give his assurance to Mr. C. 
Vijayaraghavachari®! who had grieved him by his observation 
which amounted to saying that he, Mr. Gandhi, was trading 
on his reputation. He asked to be judged as a practical man 
before the Congress. His amendment embodied both a politi- 
cal and a religious principle because he considered that in poli- 
tics, conscience and honourable dealing were as important as in 
private affairs, though consequences had to be judged and 
expediency adopted. He asked them to discard all prejudices 
and vote upon this question. Whatever the result, his view was 
that the minority in the Congress should not secede, put stay 
and use its best endeavours to convert itself into the majority. 
If he was defeated, he would not secede and so long as he 
could find in the Congress a platform to reach the hearts of 
men of all shades of opinion he would continue to stay in it, 
but, if he could not find it, he would go away. In his view the 
function of the Congress was not of acceptance and action, but 
one of the expression of the verdict of the people. The Congress 
resolution, as he conceived it, was not a party resolution and he 
considered it was not right to make a fetish of the Congress 


61 ‘Salem’ C. Vijayaraghavachari 
(1852-1944): lawyer and nationalist; 
President, Indian National Congress, 
Nagpur session (1920). 
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resolution. The Congress did not issue a command as the 
Central Khilafat Committee had and so it was, he used the word 
‘advised’, in the resolution. If the Congress found within the 
next few months that the opinion expressed by it now, was not 
the opinion of the country, it shall change it. There was, there- 
fore, no reason to introduce or impute conscience in this matter. 


In regard to boycott of councils, he reiterated his view that the 
councils were a trap in which they should not enter. They were a 
death trap. He acknowledged that there were substantial improve- 
ments in Mr. Pal’s resolution over the Das resolution, but on the 
boycott of elections, he was clear he wanted to go to every elector 
and ask him to boycott elections for the insult offered to the 
country by the Punjab and the Khilafat questions. He would not 
base his appeal to them on the question of swaraj. To him swaraj 
was only a means to an end and he for his part was prepared to 
exchange swaraj for any other system of Government if, in his 
opinion, it was for the good of the country. 


On the creed, he was clear, he should support Mr. Shaukat Ali 
in everything he said and he himself felt that, in the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, he was unable to tender his 
loyalty to the Government. He was prepared to seek his objects 
with or without British connection if necessary, so long as the 
methods were peaceful and the object was the good of the 
country. Mentally at least he owed no allegiance now to the 
British connection. He finally appealed to his hearers to affirm 
their belief one way or other and he reitereated that they 
should not go and run into danger of the death traps provided 
and offer themselves as sacrifices to the God Mammon. He 
believed in.the ancient and pacific ideals of the East and not in 
the modern and advanced ideals of the West as he only too 
well knew that the choice of India lay before them and he 
asked them to give a new gospel to the world based on their 
ancient ideals. (CWMG, VOL. 18) 


Attends special session of Muslim League at the Town Hall. 


8 September 


Attends special session of the Congress. Gandhi's non-cooperation res- 
olution is passed by a majority vote. Says: 
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It has been suggested by Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Das that this pro- 
gramme is impracticable. Is it not capable of being practised? I 
venture to suggest to you that it is capable of being practised today 
by everyone who is affected by the several items. . . . 


I come to the final point namely boycott of councils. I must 
confess that I have not yet heard a single argument in favour of 
going to councils. All the argument that has up to now been 
advanced is seeing that we have done something through these 
councils during 35 years, seeing that the reformed council is real- 
ly in response to our agitations—which I admit—and seeing 
that there is greater scope for obstruction as we can command a 
majority by influencing voters—which too I admit—we may be 
able by going to councils, to paralyse Government, or the admin- 
istration, as the case may be... . (CWMG, VOL. 18) 


Curiously, the League was in session in Calcutta at the same time, 
presided over by Mohammed Ali Jinnah who also spoke trenchantly 
of ‘the Punjab atrocities’ and described the Khilafat issue as ‘a matter 


of life and death’. 


Attends open session of Muslim League. 


9 September 


Attends Congress meet at which decision is taken%? to make non- 
cooperation cover (a) government departments, (b) government 
celebrations, (c) government-run or government-associated educational 
institutions, (d) courts, (e) employment opportunities in Mesopotamia, 


(f) legislatures, (g) foreign cloth. 
The Bombay Chronicle reports: 


In bringing the meeting to a close Pandit Malaviya said . . . that 
although he had the greatest regard and affection for Mr. Gandhi, 
it was his most painful duty to differ from him entirely in regard 
to the resolution of the Congress on non-co-operation . . . he was 
therefore determined . . . to pursue a course of action different 
from that adopted by the Congress . . . to remain in the Congress 
and at the same time seek election to the Legislative Council. . . . 


Mrs. Besant observed that as she was totally opposed to non- 
co-operation, she as a member of the All-India Congress 
Committee felt she ought not to act in the Committee and she 
would cease to attend further meetings of the Committee till 
the next Congress. . . . 


62 Against stiff opposition from C. R. 
Das, Motilal Nehru, Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Pandit Malaviya, Mrs Besant and the 
President, Lala Lajpat Rai himself. The 
younger leaders, including Motilal’s 
charismatic son Jawaharlal, Patel, Prasad, 
Rajagopalachari and Azad, supported 
Gandhi in the debates leading Motilal to 
sense the change of mood within the 
rank and file and then to vote with his 
son for Gandhi's resolution. 
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63 Published from Bombay (May—October 
1919), then from Ahmedabad (October 
1919-32). Editors include Mahatma 
Gandhi (1919-21, 1924, 1930), C. 
Rajagopalachari, George Joseph, J. C. 
Kumarappa, Jairamdas Doulatram, 
Mahadev Desai and Pyarelal. 
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10 September 
Calls on Babu Motilal Ghose, Editor, Amrita Bazar Patrika, and dis- 


cusses the non-cooperation programme with him. 


11 September 


Leaves for Santiniketan at the request of C. F. Andrews. 


12-16 September 


In Santiniketan. 


13 September 


At the invitation of C. E Andrews who is ‘holding charge’ at 
Santiniketan in the absence of Tagore, Gandhi visits Santiniketan after 
attending the Special Congress in Calcutta. The party accompanying 
him includes Kasturba, Devadas and ‘several distinguished men from 
all over India’ including Jawaharlal Nehru. By this time, Santiniketan 
has been drawn into non-cooperation, ‘Boro-dada and C. E Andrews 
supplying the motive force. 


17 September 
Leaves Santiniketan for Bombay; says to a farewell congregation: 


... It is a painful thought to me that I cannot speak to you in 
Bengali. Though my hope to be able, one day, to talk with you 
in Bengali may be a forlorn one, I think I am not unjustified in 
hoping that you will come to understand my Hindustani. Your 
education will be incomplete till Hindustani has become a com- 
pulsory subject in your school and you pick up the language . . . 
(CWMG, VOL. 18) 


Meanwhile, Young India®3 (8 December 1920) carries Gandhi's note 
on Lord Ronaldshay: 


Lord Ronaldshay has been doing me the favour of reading my 
booklet on Indian Home Rule which is a translation of Hind 
Swaraj. His Lordship told his audience that if swaraj meant 
what I had described it to be in the booklet, the Bengalis 
would have none of it. I am sorry that the swaraj of the 
Congress resolution does not mean the swaraj depicted in the 
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booklet; swaraj according to the Congress means the swaraj 
that the people of India want, not what the British 
Government may condescend to give. In so far as I can see, 
swaraj will be a parliament chosen by the people with the 
fullest power over the finance, the police, the military, the 
navy, the courts and the educational institutions. 


13 December 
Arrives in Calcutta (Liluah Station) from Bhagalpur. 


Inaugurates National Madrasa at Marcus Square. 


Addresses public meeting on non-cooperation at Kumartoli Park 


under the presidentship of Shyam Sundar Chakravarty,°4 Editor of 


The Servant; says: 


Lord Ronaldshay, who has done me the honour of reading my 
booklet on Home Rule, has warned my countrymen against 
engaging themselves in a struggle for a swaraj such as is 
described in that booklet. Now though I do not want to with- 
draw a single word of it, | would say to you on this occasion that 
I do not ask India to follow out today the methods prescribed in 
my booklet. If they could do that they would have Home Rule 
not in a year but in a day, and India by realising that ideal wants 
to acquire an ascendency over the rest of the world. But it must 
remain a day-dream more or less for the time being. What I am 
doing today is that I am giving the country a practicable pro- 
gramme not for the abolition of law-courts, posts, telegraphs and 
of railways but for the attainment of parliamentary swaraj. I am 
telling you that so long as we do not isolate ourselves from this 
Government, we are co-operating with it through schools, law- 
courts and Councils, through service, civil and military, and pay- 
ment of taxes and foreign trade. 


The moment this fact is realised and non-co-operation is effect- 
ed, this Government must totter and fall to pieces... . (CWMG, 
VOL. 19) 


14 December 
Visits All India Stores Ltd. on Harrison Road. 


Leaves®> Calcutta for Dacca. 


64 Shyam Sundar Chakravarty 
(1869-1932): ascetic, journalist, orator 
and parodist; Editor, Bande Mataram; 
joined Gandhi's non-cooperation move- 
ment; President, Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. 


65 Amrita Bazar Patrika reports Gandhi's 
date of leaving Calcutta for Dacca as 15 
December 1920. 
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15 December 

In Dacca. 

Welcome gatherings; including by women. 
Addresses students; says: 


. .. My own position is that this Government in its nakedness is 
dominated by the spirit of Satan and if you want to be dominat- 
ed by the spirit of God, if you want to establish the kingdom of 
heaven in India, if you want, that is to say, to establish that swaraj 
in India, it is your bounden duty to leave these colleges and 
schools without any condition whatsoever. Because the instruc- 
tion that you receive in these schools and colleges is not the 
instruction that will give you swaraj, this is not the instruction 
which a man ought to receive who desires freedom or liberty. It is 
a slave-owning state and do you imagine that a slave-owning state 
can possibly give you education in such a manner that you can 
break down the shackles that bind you in slavery? I have never yet 
known a slave-owner teaching his slave the price of freedom, the 
price of liberty. Wherever slaves have enfranchised themselves, 
they have done so in spite of the slave-owner. I am not now 
attacking the system of education, base as it is, imperfect as it is. I 
am simply attacking the aegis under which this imperfect, this 
base instruction is given to the youths of India. I consider it 
undesirable on our part to go to these schools and colleges to 
nurture disaffection. And it is disaffection I am spreading 
throughout the length and breadth of India. I say affection for 
this Government is disaffection to God. It is disaffection towards 
India, it is disaffection towards Islam, and we are bound to 
remain disaffected towards the Government until it mends its 


wrongs and until it bends upon its knees. . . . (CWMG, VOL. 19) 


There were some remarkable expressions in his speech before the 
lawyers meeting in Dacca: 


We must cease to attend meetings out of idle curiosity. I hope 
those who are not lawyers will leave the meeting. 


I had hoped for a small group here, so that we could talk freely 
and frankly. If we express our views without any constraint, we 
can understand each other better. I wish to speak before you as 
a lawyer of twenty years’ experience. My practice also was by 
no means negligible. It did not compare unfavourably with 
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that of the leading lawyers and barristers of India, though I had 
to live in the midst of very hostile surroundings. I have, 
besides, attended the Bombay High Court as a briefless barris- 
ter. | have practised in Kathiawar (Saurashtra) also, where I was 
quite a success. So I am speaking before you as a very experi- 
enced lawyer. I am speaking as a barrister who had had a lion's 
share of the préy. I gave up my practice, when I was making a 
mint of money out of it. I had never pocketed a dishonest 
penny from my work and yet I felt disgusted with the legal 
career, since it began to come in the way of my national serv- 
ice. I realised that I could not find time to do two things side 
by side, viz., adequate justice to my clients and service of the 
public. I called my clients together and told them that they 
should not expect me any longer to give them as much time as 
I used to. That telling expression of Gokhaleji, ‘arm-chair 
politicians’, was ringing in my ears. But I am not asking you 
today to give up your practice for these reasons. My reason 
today is the fact that we are supporting this unjust 
Government as long as we practise in its courts. This 
Government has forfeited all its claim over our loyalty and 
affection. We are called ‘officers of the law court’. I have had 
my full share in the release of many innocent clients from the 
clutches of the law. I also know that it is possible that a client 
may have to suffer owing to the want of a good lawyer. And 
yet, if we all lawyers give up our practice . . . these law-courts 
will stink like carcasses. That well-known lawyer of this same 
place, Shri Manmohan Ghose, has stated that courts often 
become instruments of injustice. Even where justice is done, 
what a tremendous expense and delay it costs! Justice has 
become a dear commodity because lawyers like Manmohan 
Ghose are rare among us. He used to accept without fee so 
many cases both civil and criminal! But the real point is that 
this programme (of boycott of courts) is literally for one year 
only. Hence, I wish you all to give up your practice. I have 
faith in you because I am bred up in your tradition and know 
that you cannot live without the inebriation of national service. 
I wish the situation: came to such a pass that it became impossi- 
ble for a practicing lawyer to stand on any public platform with 
dignity and respect. I wish to bring you to a more exalted plat- 
form. Instead of becoming the champions of the million, you 
have, till now, become helpmates of the millionaires. I wish you 
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66 Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, Hind 
Swaraj or Indian Home Rule. Anmedabad: 
Navajivan, 1938. 


67 The British Government had imposed 
an excise duty on Indian mill cloth, to 
help the British cloth industry. 
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gave up that practice now and took your share in national serv- 
ice. But you cannot do it so long as you continue to earn your 


thousands. I am told that East Bengal is the real Bengal. | 


appeal to you to prove that you represent what is best in Bengal. 


I wish to come in contact with the masses and the farmers of 
Bengal. I wish a time came, when the people refused to listen to 
anything said by title-holders, lawyers who have not renounced 
their practice, students who have not given up their school and 
those who have been willing tools of the Government. 


I am myself so caught up in the coils of this Satan, that I have 
not been able to free myself completely from his slavery. I can- 
not do without travelling in the Government’s railway trains 
and using its post and telegraph. But I am a practical man. 
What I cannot act upon my view to its logical end, | admit my 
inability to that extent. I have such an aversion for these rail- 
ways, etc., that, if it were possible, I would walk out the dis- 
tance or swim the whole river to reach Dacca. But if I do so, 
your Governor H. E. Lord Ronaldshay will declare, “Gandhi is 
a lunatic’. The programme, therefore, which I am putting is 
still very Western in character. The swaraj which I am fighting 
for today is the swaraj which Deshbandhu Das and other politi- 
cians aspire after. The swaraj, the Congress is striving for, is 
completely of the swadeshi parliamentary type which is entirely 
independent of any foreign control. My own ideal of ‘swaraj’ I 
have given in my book Hind Swaraj.® I do not wish to change 
a word from it. But today the swaraj we want is of the type the 
public wants. That is practical swaraj. When we win it, we shall 
be able to refuse to incur heavy military expenditure, to help 
the mills of Lancashire®” and to maintain from our treasury 


Chelmsford and Dyers. 
When we shall get ready to bend our back to do physical work 


and to refuse to stand as helpless supplicants before anybody, 
we shall gain the capacity to maintain respectably a family of 
even twenty persons, if we have that number, after we discard 
our practice. I assure you that you will be able to earn enough 
to supply your simple needs, though not according to Western 
standards. Thousands of men prepared to do their work intelli- 
gently, honestly and sincerely are needed today for swadeshi 
work. I see in swadeshi the vision of swaraj, of swadharma 
(one’s religion) and of the purity of women, all in one. I am 
clinging to swadeshi, as does a child to its mother’s breast. 
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(Then followed questions and answers in which there was 
nothing unusual.) 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 3) 


16 December 

In Dacca. Visits Goderia (Gendaria) Ashram.® 

Visits Narayanganj. 

Leaves by SS Gurkha for Calcutta; in discussions with two barristers, 
Mitra (an Indian) and Meyer (an Englishman) says: 


... GANDHI: I wish to bring about a state of affairs in which 
every Englishman would look upon every Indian as his equal. I 
want to bring down the Englishman from the superior heights 
from which he talks and to make him think of even the most 
ordinary Indian labourer as his equal. I want to create a state of 
affairs in which he would not slight an Indian in any dealings 
with the latter, would, on the contrary, in all affairs deal with 
him as with an equal partner. On no other terms can the 
Englishman have a place in India. The moment the British and 
the Indians both come to feel this sense of equality, feel it as a 
reality, my country will have won its freedom. And to bring 
about this result, it will be enough if the fetish they make of 
prestige and dignity is destroyed. What do you find today on all 
sides? Indians afraid of the British, Indians concealing their 
thoughts from others. What can be more degrading than this? 


MEYER: Dont you think you are asking too much when you say 
that every Englishman should look upon even a labourer in 
India as his equal? Does every Indian gentleman do so? It 
would be reason if you merely asked that an Englishman 
should behave towards Indians as he would towards other 
Englishmen. He should behave towards an Indian labourer as 
any English squire would behave towards his farmers. 


GANDHI: Wonderful. You have put it so much more beautifully 
than I. That is just what I mean. 


MITRA: So, then, you say even the immediate aim of non-co- 
operation with an unjust Government is purification irrespective 
of whether purification does or does not bring any material 
benefits? 


68 Visit to Gendaria Ashram 


Remarkable peace and simplicity. 
Started from Narayanganj at 11 
a.m. Bapu had a nice siesta on 
the way. Nine hours’ travel in a 
steamer on the river Padma! 
Could its raptures be translated 
into language? Revised the arti- 
cle on ‘Sin of Secrecy’. Wrote 
notes for Young India. 
Corrected my report of his 
speech at Calcutta. Talk with 
two barristers of Calcutta, Mr. 
Mitra and Mayor [sic], in the 
evening. (The talk has been 
reproduced below). 


‘The subject of the common 
teacher in India came in our talk 
at night. “| have seen teachers 
who have never looked beyond 
the pages of their books,” 
remarked Bapu. He gave them a 
Striking epithet, “They are 
bhogalbhatias (street-palmists), 
content with their very limited 
knowledge.” ’ 


Wrote a letter to Saraladevi. 
Also a short letter in reply to 
Brook's letter and discussed it in 
Young India. Wrote a small arti- 
cle on ‘Moral Values’. 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini 
Diary, VOL. 3) 
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GANDHI: When we have gone through a full measure of 
untainted self-suffering, material benefits will follow as a mat- 
ter of course. For instance, nothing will then remain to, be 
done in regard to the Punjab atrocities. Not only will none of 
those guilty of the Punjab crimes have any place in India, it 
will also be impossible to pay salary or pension to any of them 
from our treasury. 


MEYER: Have you, then, reserved punishment only for the 
British? Crimes were committed even by Indians—common 
Indians. What about them? 


GANDHI: This is an astonishing question. We have been pun- 
ished for our crimes a thousand times more severely than we 
deserved. I assure you that not only have all the guilty been pun- 
ished, but hundreds of innocent people also have been killed. 
Innocent people have had to suffer imprisonment. Even children 
suffered. Innocent women were humiliated. The victims of the 
Jallianwala massacre, too, were innocent people. What punish- 
ment more severe than this can you think of? However, I have 
said nothing about punishing British officers. All that I have sug- 
gested is that they should not still continue to receive Indian 
money and to hold any titles or posts. As for punishing them, the 
only punishment for some of them can be hanging. My religion 
has no room for this. I do not know what India wants. 


‘Talking of this subject, I remember an incident. When Mr. 
Andrews compared the Jallianwala Bagh massacre to the massacre 
of Glencoe, I hastened to publish in Young India even an account 
of the latter. I did that only in order to show the revulsion Mr. 
Andrews must have felt at the cruelty of the Jallianwala massacre. 
But on re-reading the account, I felt that Mr. Andrews had been 
a little unjust and I felt quite unhappy about the matter. I saw 
Principal Rudra and had a talk with him; he also thought as I 
did. But I realise today the aptness of Mr. Andrews’ comparison. | 
now feel that the Jallianwala massacre was even more wicked, 
more reprehensible than the other one, for there is a whole world 
of difference between the state of civilisation then and now... 
(Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account; CWMG, VoL. 19) 


Reaches Calcutta. 
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17 December 


; ; ; 69 This letter belongs to the latter, con- 
In a letter written to Saraladevi on this day: 


clusive, phase of their relationship when 
Po. 1 have been analysing my love for you. I have reached a Gandhi was cultivating a conscious 


definite meaning of spiritual wife . . . You have been ‘wife’ distancing. 
because you have recognised in me a fuller fruition of the com- 
mon ideal than in yourself. For this spiritual partnership to 
subsist, there must be complete coincidence not from faith, but 
from knowledge. It is a meeting between two kindred spirits. 
This partnership can take place whilst either party is physically 
married to another, but only if they are living as celibates. 
Spiritual partnership is possible even between husband and 
wife. It transcends physical relations and persists beyond the 
grave. It follows from what I have stated that spiritual partners 
can never be physically wedded either in this life or a future, 
for it is possible only if there is no carnality, latent or patent. 
Are you spiritual wife to me of that description? . . . So far as I 
can see our relationship, it is one of brother and sister. I must 
lay down the law for you, and thus ruffle you. I must plead 
gently like a brother ever taking care to use the right word even 
as I do to my oldest sister. | must not be father, husband, 
friend, teacher all rolled in one. This is the big letter I prom- 
ised. With dearest love I still subscribe myself, 


Yours, 
Law-Giver 


(CWMG, VOL. 19) 


Accompanied by Maulana Shaukat Ali, leaves Calcutta for Nagpur; 
writes on 22 December 1920: 


One of the curses of India is often the sin of secrecy. For fear of 
an unknown consequence we talk in whispers. Nowhere has 
this secrecy oppressed me more than in Bengal. Everybody 
wishes to speak to you ‘in private’. The spectacle of innocent 
young men looking around before opening their lips to see that 
no third party overhears their conversation has given me the 
greatest grief... . 7 


This desire for secrecy has bred cowardice amongst us and has 


made us dissemble our speech. . . . (CWMG, voL. 19) 
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70 Leonard A. Gordon writes: 


Subhas Bose entered the 
nationalist movement in 1921 
at an exciting time, a moment 
at which many men and 
women felt India was going 
through a rebirth or energizing 
transformation. The poet laure- 
ate of the day in Bengal was a 
young Muslim lawyer, Kazi 
Nazrul Islam who welcomed 
Gandhi thus: ‘Who is this mad 
traveller that has rushed into 
the yard of the prison where 
the mother is immured in 
chains?’ Inflamed by words 
such as these, young Bose 
sought his assignments from 
Das directly. (Brothers Against 
The Raj: A Biography of Indian 
Nationalists Sarat & Subhas 
Chandra Bose. New Delhi: 
Rupa, 1990) 
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23 January 


Accompanied by Kasturba and Maulana Shaukat Ali, arrives in 
Calcutta from Bombay, detraining at Ramrajatala Station, Howrah. 
Stays with Congress President C. R. Das7° at 148, Russa Road. 


Addresses students’ meeting at Mirzapur Park, presided over by C. R. 
Das; says: 


Let me congratulate the students of Bengal on th. very magnif- 
icent response they have returned to the call of the country. | 
knew that the students of Calcutta were waiting for my friend, 
Mr. C. R. Das, to give them the lead. I congratulate him upon 
his having given you the lead and I| congratulate you, the stu- 
dents of Bengal, upon having followed that lead. But you know 
as well as I do that the task for him and for you has only just 
commenced. We are in the throes of a new birth and we are 
experiencing all the difficulties and all the pains that attend a 
new birth. It is not enough for him, it is not enough for India, 
that you have emptied the colleges. It is absolutely necessary 
that you must not return to the colleges and schools that you 
have abandoned, and it is necessary for him to find out for you 
the work that you should do during this period of probation, 
during this period of purification. . . . (CWMG, VOL. 19) 


24-25 January 


In Calcutta; addresses women’s gathering at C. R. Das’ residence. 
Amrita Bazar Patrika reports: 


Mr. Gandhi, in the course of his address, first compared the 
British Government to the kingdom of Ravana, in which the 
wicked were happy and the good were unhappy. The present 
Government was, he continued, a kingdom of sin. As Rama was 
born to destroy Ravana’s kingdom of sin, the present non-co-oper- 
ation movement might serve the same purpose . . . Mr. Gandhi 
then spread his chaddar and wanted the ladies to part with what 
they loved most. He said he did not want money but wanted their 
sacrifice. At this there was a general whisper amongst the audience, 
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whereupon Mr. Gandhi intervened and said that he did not want 
anything which they gave after anxious deliberation, but that their 
gifts must be spontaneous. At this stage there was a shower of gifts 


which literally filled up the chaddar.’ 


Visits residence of Nirmal Chandra Chunder7! to collect funds72 for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund.73 Women enthusiastically part with their jewels for 
the Fund . 


26 January 


Addresses merchants at 7 p.m. in Burra Bazar; the crowd is so great 
that he can only manage to enter the venue three quarters of an hour 
after reaching the area; says: 


... Our people’s time ought not to be wasted. There are a thou- 
sand people inside and another thousand outside. Two thou- 
sand hours of people’s time have here been wasted. I want that 
Hindi and Urdu papers should also publish that touching the 
feet is bad and my request is that people should not do it... . 


If you do not help with money, swaraj will be difficult but not 
impossible to attain. If the students of India do not help me, it 
does not matter. If the pleaders do not help, it does not matter. 
If moneyed men do not help with money, that also does not 
matter. The attainment of swaraj depends on the workers and 
the agriculturists. . . . 


... IT want three things. The first thing is: save me. Do not 
worry Gandhi, do not give him trouble and cry ‘Gandhi ki ja’; 
consider it as haram. The second thing is: money is needed. 
Give as much as you can afford, and do as much as you can. 
Today the dealers in seeds have given me Rs. 10,000 and 
promised to give more by raising fresh subscriptions. I want 
that whatever you give, you should give with humility and gen- 
erosity. As I pray to God, so I pray to you. Kindle your reli- 
gious sense and your patriotic feelings. The third thing is this: 
be pure, be patriotic, be devoted to the cause of swaraj and 


Khilafat. ... (CWMG, VOL. 19) 


27 January 


Speaks at the inauguration of Tilak National School at 6 p.m. 
Machhua Bazar. 


71 Nirmal Chandra Chunder 
(1888-1953): son of Raj Chandra 
Chunder, Commissioner of Calcutta 
Municipality; twice, Deputy Sheriff of 
Calcutta. Advocate of the Calcutta High 
Court and, later, solicitor representing the 
family firm. Elected as Commissioner of 
Calcutta Municipality (1915); Mayor of 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation (1953). 
Assisted C. R. Das in organizing the 
Swaraj Party and in opposing dyarchy in 
Bengal. Close associate of Sarat Chandra 
Bose, Dr B. C. Roy, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
and Tulsi Chandra Goswami as one of the 
five dominating the political arena of 
Bengal in the 1920s and the 1930s. 
Elected to the Bengal Legislative Council 
(1923-25) as a Swarajist and twice to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly (1926-45) on 
a Congress ticket. Father of Pratap 
Chandra Chunder, former Minister, 
Government of West Bengal and 
Government of India. 


72 See ‘Nirmal Chandra: Rajnitir Chokhe’ 
by Professor Hiren Mukhopadhyay, in 
Nirmal Chandra Chunder, Bohumukhi 
Byaktitto (Calcutta: Nirmal Chandra 
Parishad, 1995). [FooTNoTE CREDIT: Dr 
Pratap Chandra Chunder] 


73 Gandhi started the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
in 1920. To finance this programme he 
started with a target of Rs 1 crore. Out of 
this, a sum of Rs 49.5 lakhs was allotted 
to the Bardoli Programme in 1922 which 
included uplift of the untouchables. 
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28 January 
In Calcutta. 


29 January 
Speaks to post-graduate and law students at Star Theatre, Calcutta. 


Addresses Marwari women. Writes to C. EF Andrews who is laid up 
with influenza: 


My dearest Charlie, 


You have inundated me with love-letters and I have neglected 
you. But you have been ever in my thoughts and prayer. You 
had no business to get ill. You had therefore be better up and 
‘doing’. And yet on your sick-bed you have been doing so 
much. For I see more and more that praying is doing and that 
silence is the best speech and often the best argument. And 
that is my answer to your anxiety about the untouchables. 


I look at the problem as an Indian and a Hindu, you as an 
Englishman and a Christian. You look at it with the eye of an 
observer, I as an affected and afflicted party. You can be 

oo 91 
patient, and I cannot. Or you as a disinterested reformer can 
afford to be impatient whereas I as a sinner must be patient if | 
would get rid of the sin. I may talk glibly of the Englishman's 
sin in Jallianwala. But as a Hindu, I may not talk about the sin 
of Hinduism against the untouchables. I have to deal with the 
Hindu Dyers. I must act and have ever acted. You act, you do 


not speak, when you feel most... . 


... Lam attacking the sacerdotalism of Hinduism. That Hindus 
consider it a ‘sin’ to touch a portion of human beings because 
they are born in a particular environment! I am engaged as a 
Hindu in showing that it is not a sin and that it is sin to consider 
that touch a sin. It is a bigger problem than that of gaining 
Indian independence but I can tackle it better if I gain the lat- 
ter on the way... 


...1 feel as keenly about the Kalighat as I do about the 
untouchables. Whenever I am in Calcutta the thought of the 
goats being sacrificed haunts me and makes me uneasy. I asked 


74 Harilal Gandhi and his wife Gulab Harilal74 not to settle in Calcutta on that account. The pariah 
(Chanchal) set up home in Calcutta (4, 


. can voice his own grief. He can petition. He can even rise 
Pollock Street) in 1916, with three of 
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against Hindus. But the poor dumb goats? I sometimes writhe 
in agony when I think of it. But I do not speak or write about 
it. All the same I am qualifying myself for the service of these 
fellow creatures of mine who are slaughtered in the name of 
my faith. I may not finish the work in this incarnation. I shall 
be born again to finish that work or someone who has realised 


my agony will finish it... . (CWMG, VOL. 19) 


Addresses post-graduate and law students; says: 


eeetne Duke of Connaught’5 came to Calcutta yesterday and 
you saw what the great citizens of Calcutta had to say about his 
visit. They carried out a complete hartal. Do you suppose that 
for a man like me, who has always tendered the heartiest and 
voluntary co-operation to this Government for a period of 
nearly 30 years—do you suppose that it was a matter of pleas- 
ure to me that I should associate myself heartily and entirely 
with a complete boycott of his visit? It was not a pleasure to 
me. At the same time I felt it to be my duty not only to associ- 
ate myself with it but to propagate the idea that to extend any 
welcome to any representative of the Sovereign would be a mis- 
take, would be a crime, would be inconsistent with our self- 
respect, and that is the view I hold even up to the present 
moment. The Duke of Connaught has come not to wipe your 
and my tears. He has come not to wipe away the insult that 
has been hurled against Islam and the seven crores of 
Mohammedans of India. He has come not to heal the wounds 
of the Punjab, but he has come to sustain the power which has 
been so horribly abused. He has come to add prestige to an 
institution which we consider to be corrupt at its very source 
and, therefore, it became our duty to boycott that visit, and our 
duty not to receive any instruction under the influence of that 
Government. And I therefore suggest to you, post-graduate stu- 
dents of Calcutta, that you would far rather postpone your fur- 
ther literary progress and throw in your lot with the millions of 
your countrymen and gain swaraj inside of one year. If you feel 
that by continuing your post-graduate studies under the influ- 
ence of this Government you can advance by one single minute 
the establishment of swaraj on this great soil, I have no word to 
say. But if you are convinced, as I am convinced, that continua- 
tion of our studies under the aegis of this Government can only 


their four children. A fifth, Manu, was 
born in Calcutta on 22 April 1917, with 
Kasturba helping her daughter-in-law 
through the confinement. Harilal was first 
employed in the Calcutta office of the 
textile-owner Seth Narotam Morarji. After 
Gulab’s death in 1918, Harilal set up two 
firms, one after the other—Satyagraha 
Brothers and All India Stores Ltd at 22, 
Amartala Street. Neither was successful. 
Broken in body and spirit Harilal left 
Calcutta in 1925. His closest friend in the 
city was Chiraranjan Das (1899-1926), 
the son of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 


who paid up a great many of Harilal’s 
debts. 


Duke of Connaught 


; F& 


75 The Duke of Connaught (1850-1942): 
inaugurated in March 1921 the constitu- 
tional reforms popularly known as the 
Montford Reforms after Secretary of 
State, Montagu, and Viceroy, Lord 
Chelmsford, aimed at ‘the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of 
administration’. 
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retard our progress towards the goal, you will not take one single 
minute before retiring from these studies... (CWMG, VoL. 19) 


30 January 


Addresses congregation at Belur in the context of Swami 
Vivekananda’ death anniversary. [he Intelligence Bureau notes: 


Mr. Gandhi was requested by the people to deliver a speech. He 
agreed and wanted to know if they wanted to hear him in 
English or in Hindi and asked them to raise their hands. Many 
raised their hands wishing him to speak in English. He said that 
it pained him much that they did not understand Hindi, the 
language of their own country. He then asked how many of 
them wanted to hear him in Hindi. A good many also raised 
their hands in favour of Hindi. He then spoke in Hindi and 
asked all to learn Hindi. He began by saying that he bore great 
respect for the late Swami Vivekananda. He had studied many 
of his books and said that his ideals agreed in many respects 
with that great man. If Vivekananda were alive it would have 
been a great help for their national awakening. However his 
spirit was amongst them and that they should do their best to 
establish swaraj. He said that they should learn to love their 
country before anything else and they should be of one mind. 
He asked all to use swadeshi clothes and to take to charkka and 
give up drinking of liquor. He said that the police were reported 
to be oppressive. He asked the police not to do any zoolum over 
the ryots who were their own countrymen. (CWMG, VOL. 19) 


1 February 


Addresses six meetings opposing new legislations unveiled by the 


Duke of Connaught. 


Speaks at meetings held in Mirzapur Park and Wellington Square, 
Calcutta, to express disappointment with Montagu—Chelmsford Reforms. 


2 February 
Writes (before this date) to the Duke of Connaught: 


Your Royal Highness must have heard a great deal about non- 
co-operation, non-co-operationists and their methods and 
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incidentally of me, its humble author. I fear that the information 
given to Your Royal Highness must have been in its nature one- 
sided. I owe it to you, to my friends and myself that I should 
place before you what I conceive to be the scope of non-co- 
operation as followed not only by me but my closest associates 


such as Messrs Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali. 


For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively associated in the 
boycott of Your Royal Highness’ visit. I have tendered loyal, 
voluntary assistance to the Government for an unbroken peri- 
od of nearly 30 years in the full belief that through that lay the 
path of freedom for my country. It was, therefore, no slight 
thing for me to suggest to my countrymen that we should take 
no part in welcoming Your Royal Highness. Not one amongst 
us has anything against you as an English gentleman. We hold 
your person as sacred as that of a dearest friend. I do not know 
any of my friends who would not guard it with his life if he 
found it in danger. 


We are not at war with individual Englishmen. We seek not to 
destroy English life. We do desire to destroy the system that 
has emasculated our country in body, mind and soul. We are 
determined to battle with all our might against that in English 
nature which has made O’Dwyerism and Dyerism possible in 
the Punjab and has resulted in a wanton affront upon Islam, a 
faith professed by seven crores of our countrymen. We consider 
it inconsistent with our self-respect any longer to brook the 
spirit of superiority and dominance which has systematically 
ignored and disregarded the sentiments of thirty crores of inno- 
cent people of India on many a vital matter. It is humiliating 
to us. It cannot be a matter of pride to you that thirty crores of 
Indians should live day in and day out in fear of their lives 
from one hundred thousand Englishmen and, therefore, be 
under subjection to them. 


Your Royal Highness has come, not to end the system | 
described, but to sustain it by upholding its prestige. Your first 
pronouncement was a laudation of Lord Willingdon.”¢ I have 
the privilege of knowing him. I believe him to be an honest, 
amiable gentleman, who will not willingly hurt even a fly, but 
he certainly failed as a ruler. He allowed himself to be guided 
by those whose interest it was to support their power. He is not 


Lord Willingdon 


76 Lord Willingdon (1866-1941); 
Governor of Bombay (1913-19); 
Governor of Madras (1919-24): Governor 
General of Canada (1926-31); Viceroy of 
India (1931-36). 
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reading the mind of the Dravidian province. Here, in Bengal, 
you are issuing a certificate of merit to a Governor’” who is 
again, from all I have heard, an estimable gentleman, but who 
knows nothing of the heart of Bengal and its yearnings. Bengal 
is not Calcutta; Fort William and the palaces of Calcutta repre- 
sent an insolent exploitation of the unmurmuring and highly 
cultured peasantry of this fair province. 


77 Lord Ronaldshay. 


The non-co-operationists have come to the conclusion that they 
must not be deceived by the reforms that tinker with the prob- 
lem of India’s distress and humiliation, nor must they be impa- 
tient and angry. We must not in our impatient anger resort to 
stupid violence. We freely admit that we must take our due share 
of blame for the existing state. It is not so much British guns 
that are responsible for our subjection as our voluntary co-opera- 
tion. Our non-participation in a hearty welcome to Your Royal 
Highness is thus in no sense a demonstration against your high 
personage, but it is against the system you come to uphold. I 
know individual Englishmen cannot, even if they will, alter the 
English nature all of a sudden. If we would be the equals of 
Englishmen we must cast off fear. We must learn to be self- 
reliant and independent of schools, courts, protection and 
patronage of a Government we seek to end if it will not mend. 


Hence this non-violent non-co-operation. (CWMG, VOL. 19, 
quoting Amrita Bazar Patrika, 2 February 1921) 


Addresses Sikhs. 
3 February 
ie _— a 
Payee theaire at the Beadon Reception in the evening by Gujaratis at Manmohan Theatre. 
Street-Central Avenue crossing; since Chair: Anandji Haridas Sampat.”? 
demolished. 
79 Anandji Haridas S t (1896- 
elle 4 February 
1966): lived in Calcutta until 1932. 
Associated with Gandhi and Subhas Inaugurates National College at 1.30 p.m., Wellington Square. 
Ch 
Ue ae Leaves for Dhanbad. 
22 March 


In Calcutta (from Jabbalpur) for a day on way to Cuttack. 
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21 May 


In an article in Calcutta Modern Review, Tagore urges Gandhi to 
strive to unite East with West, not merely Indians with one another 
and expresses disapproval of ‘the intense consciousness of the separate- 
ness of one’s own people from others’. Gandhi replies, saying he does 
not want ‘to create a Chinese wall between India and the West’ but 
‘pave the way to real, honourable and voluntary co-operation’. ‘Tagore 


says he is disappointed with ‘non’ as the first syllable of the movement. 


1 June 

Young India carries an editorial by Gandhi titled “The Poet's Anxiety’ 
arguing that Tagore’s misgivings about non-cooperation are unfounded 
and points out that the Upanishads described God first of all as neta— 
‘not this’. 

Makes his famous statement: 


I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my 
windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all the lands to 
be blown about my house as freely as possible but I refuse to 
be blown off my feet by any 


15 August 


Tagore questions current popular feeling in the country in a public 
lecture in Calcutta—‘Shikshar Milan’ —in which he criticizes the non- 
cooperation movement, then at its height. The meeting is held at 
University Institute Hall, College Square. It is a reception given to 
Tagore by Jatiya Siksha Parishad (National Council of Education), 
presided over by Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri,®° attended by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee,8! Bepin Chandra Pal,82 C. F Andrews and others. 


August 17 


In Calcutta for a day on way from Patna to Assam. Stays with Urmila 
Devi,83 sister of C. R. Das (who is not in Calcutta). 


Addresses public meeting in the evening at Mirzapur Park. At the 
meeting it was declared that all foreign goods would be boycotted 


from 1 September. The meeting was presided over by Shyam Sundar 
Chakravarty. 


Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri 


80 Asutosh Chaudhuri (1860-1924): edu- 
cational nationalist; called to the Bar from 
the Middle Temple in 1886; married 
Pratibha in 1886, eldest daughter of 
Hemendranath Tagore (third son of 
Debendranath, an elder brother of 
Rabindranath Tagore). Sat on the bench 
of Calcutta High Court (1912-20). Close 
friend of Rabindranath; helped the poet 
in the publication of his Karhi O Komal 
(1886). A writer of no mean merit, fine 
sense of appreciation of literature in gen- 
eral, and English poetry in particular, is 
manifest in essays on Keats, Poe, Burns 
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and others. Guiding spirit of the National Council of 
Education (set up in 1905). Prominent member of the 
Indian National Congress. The British Government con- 
ferred the Knighthood on him in 1917. 


81 Asutosh Mookerjee (1864-1924): well-known educa- 
tionist and jurist; Judge, Calcutta High Court; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, four terms; Member, Sadler 
Commission, etc. 


82 Bepin Chandra Pal (1858-1932): born in village Poli, 
Sylhet (now in Bangladesh). Came into contact with 
Keshub Chandra Sen, who attracted him to the Brahmo 
movement. Shivanath Shastri imbued him with the spirit of 
social revolt and patriotism and Bijay Krishna Goswami later 
moulded his spiritual life to a great extent. Accepted 
Surendranath Banerjea as his ‘guru’ but subsequently 
worked in collaboration with extremists like Tilak, Lajpat Rai 
and Aurobindo. 


83 Urmila Devi (1883-1956): one of the first three women 
who joined Gandhi's non-cooperation movement. 
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Receives address from Seva Samiti at Sealdah station. 


Leaves for Assam. 


29 August 
Arrives in Sylhet from Silchar. 


Addresses two women’s meetings and one public meeting. 


30 August 
In Sylhet, Assam. 
Meets students of National School. 


Sends telegram and letter to Vallabhbhai Patel suggesting hartal in 
protest against visit of Prince of Wales. 


TELEGRAM TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 


EVENT COMING. HAVE GUJARAT DAY’S HARTAL, 
LABOURERS JOINING AFTER LEAVE. WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY CHITTAGONG SATURDAY BARISAL 
SUNDAY AND AFTER CALCUTTA. 


LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
Bhaishri Vallabhbhai, 


I have your letter. I have sent you a telegram today; a copy of it is 
enclosed. If we have the necessary strength, I for my part would 
suggest that there should be a hartal in Ahmedabad, but only so 
long as the Prince is there, care being taken to see that poor people 
get all the provisions they need. In the event of such a hartal being 
observed, martial law is likely to be proclaimed. We should face it 
and meet death if it comes to that. But I do not think we are 
ready for this; we haven't yet the necessary strength. We should, 
therefore, rest content with what we can do. We should tell the 
people how they could dissociate themselves from the visit. The 
Municipality should have as little to do with it as possible. No one 
may salute the Prince and, if he visits Government schools, the 
boys may not rise from their seats. If we are strong enough for 
such action, we should organise picketing outside his office and 
prevent people from seeing him. We can think of many more ways 
of showing our displeasure without being rude. All these we may 
adopt and make our attitude known to the public. My advice is 
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that we announce the full boycott programme right now and start 
training the people to act peacefully but firmly. We must have the 
strength to make it impossible for the Prince to parade his position 


in Ahmedabad. 


More than this I cannot say from this distance. Only, I would ask 
you not to undertake anything beyond your capacity. 


It is essential to avoid failure. Apart from this, if there is any possi- 
bility of a breach of the peace following determined opposition by 
us, please do not make any attempt to carry out my suggestions. It 
is in the fitness of things that you have accepted the Chairmanship 
of the [Congress] Reception Committee. Such honours will not 
turn our heads when service of the people is our only aim in life. 


Vandemataram from 


Mohandas 
(CWMG, VOL. 21) 


31 August 


Arrives in Feni. Addresses meeting outside railway station. Amidst the 
din, fails to hear the whistle. The train leaves without him. A passen- 
ger pulls the stop-chain. He boards. 


Arrives in Chittagong. Stays with Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta.*4 


Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta Receptions and welcome addresses. 
84 Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta (1885- Discussions with striking workers®> of railway and ferryboat 
1933): distinguished lawyer and politician establishments. 


in the Congress as well as Swaraj Party; 
succeeded C. R. Das as President, Swaraj 
Party (1925) and led the Congress Party 1 September 


in the provincial legislature. Died as an Welcome address from students of Saraswat Ashram, Chittagong. 
internee in Ranchi. 


. Meetings of strikers, women, Khilafat personnel, merchants. 
85 P. C. Roy Chaudhury writes: 


In 1921, there was very great 
unrest among tea labourers in 2 September 

Assam. The labourers in tea gar- fe Chandpur. 

dens were almost cent per cent 

recruited from other provinces Visits National School. 
like Kerala, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh. They 


recruited under various pretexts At Barisal, stays with Ashwini Kumar Datta. 
and once a tea labourer he 


Addresses meetings. 


Procession, meeting at Braja Mohan College Maidan. Chair: Maulana 
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found it difficult to leave even though he was 
given a very small pittance. 


The very low wages, insecurity and other causes 
had corroded the life of the tea labourers. When 
the non-co-operation movement spread into the 
interior of Assam, the tea garden labourers 
became very restive and suddenly started leaving 
the gardens shouting, ‘Gandhiji ki jai’. The man- 
agements which were almost entirely manned by 
Europeans became very anxious as already the tea 
trade was in a slump and the exodus of the tea 
garden labourers, commonly known as coolies, 
complicated the matter. Most of these coolies col- 
lected at Chandpur, a steamer point from where 
they wanted to go by steamer and train to their 
respective villages. The Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
of Chandpur was at first sympathetic and helped 
as much as he could to repatriate the labourers 
through the steamers. But his boss, the Divisional 
Commissioner of Chittagong came down to 
Chandpur, obviously with a mandate from the 
Government that an attempt should be made to 
send back the labourers to their gardens. At 
nightfall the labourers, who had collected and 
were passing their anxious time on the railway 
platform, were forcefully removed . . . 


Gandhi had already been approached and the 
matter was brought to his notice again. Gandhi 
deputed C. F. Andrews and C. R. Das to make 
enquiry into the question. C. F. Andrews arrived 
at Chandpur and he threw himself in the cause of 
the coolies. Government officials were 
approached by him and meetings were held in 
Calcutta and other places to raise funds for the 
coolies. 


While all this was going on, and C. F. Andrews, 

C. R. Das and other leaders were doing their best, 
Gandhi also put his weight behind the tea labour- 
ers. There was a sympathy strike among the rail- 
way and steamer employees of the Assam-—Bengal 
Railway. About 20,000 employees of the Railway 
went on strike in sympathy with the tea labour- 
ers. They saw their pitiable condition and the 
strike was completely sympathetic. A section of 
political leaders with J. M. Sen Gupta, a Congress 
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leader of Chittagong, who was the President of 
the Assam Bengal Railway Employees’ Union, sup- 
ported it. While it is a fact that Sen Gupta, was 
not consulted when the lightning strike was 
declared, once the strike was on Sen Gupta 
decided to throw his full weight behind the strik- 
ers and supported it. 


This strike complicated the issue of repatriation of 
the tea labourers as the railways and the steamer 
services were almost completely paralysed and the 
labourers could not be sent away. The strike was 
also resorted to without much forethought and 
very soon the strikers had to be provided their 
daily meals. Again meetings were held in Calcutta 
and other places to raise a fund for the striking 
railway employees. Andrews moved from place to 
place firstly to help the Assam tea labourers and 
secondly the striking employees of the railways. 
Andrews, Krishna Kumar Mitra, a veteran 
Congress leader of Bengal, and a few others were 
clearly of the opinion that the strike should be 
immediately called off. But a younger section led 
by Sen Gupta and others did not agree to this 
and the strike was prolonged. Gandhi who had 
supported the exodus of the Assam tea labourers 
and had written for them in his paper did not 
hesitate to condemn the strike of the railway 
employees although he fully appreciated their 
move. Gandhi was not in any dilemma. His con- 
tention was that if the strike was sympathetic and 
the railway employees wanted to support the 
Assam tea labourers by their strike, they should 
have thought of the possible implications and 
consequences before. (Gandhi The Man. Mysore: 
Geetha Book House, 1974, pp. 176-8) 


86 Ashwini Kumar Datta (1856-1923): President, Bengal 
Provincial Conference (1913); Chairman, Reception 
Committee, Bengal Provincial Conference, Barisal (1921); 
author of numerous patriotic songs. Pioneering figure of 
the swadeshi agitation; organized the Peoples’ Association 
in Serampore and Barisal; elected to the Barisal Municipality 
(1885); also its Chairman (1897). A Brahmo and devoted to 
combat untouchability, prostitution and alcoholism. 
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Khalif Abu Rasiuddin. 


Meets representatives of sex-workers, 10 p.m. to midnight. 


3 September 
In Barisal. Meetings with merchants, strikers, Khilafat workers. 
Visits National School. 


Visits Sankara Math; receives welcome address in Sanskrit. 


4 September 
Khulna. 


Reaches Calcutta, accompanied by Maulana Mohammed Ali, 
Maulana Azad Sobhani, Begum Mohammed Ali and Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj, detraining at Dum Dum. Stays’? with Harilal Gandhi at 4, 87 Amrita Bazar Patrika of 5 September 


Pollock Street. Goes to the residence of C. R. Das. 1921 says Gandhi stayed at the C. R. Das 
residence. It appears that although 


Gandhi stayed with his son, he spent sev- 
5 September eral hours at the Das residence at Russa 


: Road, to conduct his meetings and 
In Calcutta. Observes a day of silence. attend 10 ee ore 


6 September 


Visits the Tagore home at Jorasanko for discussions with Rabindra- 
nath on the charkha at the behest of C. EF Andrews (Tagore had called 
in question the ‘philosophy of spinning’). Meets Tagore and holds a 
closed-door conference with him on non-cooperation. Andrews, who 
is present, says that they had ‘a difference of temperament so wide 
that it was extremely difficult to arrive at a common intellectual 
standing, though the moral ties of friendship remained entirely unbro- 
ken...’ Enthusiasts burn foreign clothes outside the house, even as 
discussions proceed. 


Attends meeting of Congress Working Committee (CWC). 


88 Baba Gurdit Singh of Kamagata Maru 
fame, Munsha Singh Dukhi, a noted 


z September Punjabi poet with sympathetic links with 
CWC continues. Meetings with Sikhs®’ organized by Punjab Sabha. the Left politics of the city and Saudagar 
lala Lajpat Rai attends. Singh Bhikhari, another Punjabi poet, 


among others, are possibly present at the 
meeting. [FOOTNOTE CREDIT: Professor 
Himadri Banerjee] 


Meets traders at Canning Street on boycott issue organized by 
Marwari Association. 
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Holds discussions with the merchants at a meeting at Rashid Building, 
75, Colootala Street, organized by Colootala Trade Association on for- 
eign goods boycott issues. 


8 September 
Friends of India reports on 8 September 1921: 


Mr Gandhi addressed the members of the Sikh colony of 
Calcutta last evening at the premises of the Khalsa Diwan 
Association at 52, Sambhu Nath Pandit Street. The audience 
was mainly composed of Sikh taxi drivers, with a sprinkling of 
Punjabi merchants and traders, whilst one portion of the quad- 
rangle where the meeting was held was filled by Sikh women 
and children. Outside the gates a large crowd had gathered, 
who, on Mr Gandhi’ arrival, gave him [an] ovation. CWC sit- 
tings continue in Calcutta. 


Incinerates foreign cloth at five venues: Harris Park, Mirzapur Park, 


Halliday Park, Beadon Square, Kidderpore. 


9 September 


In Calcutta. 


10 September 


Discusses with Marwari Association and Chambers of Commerce the 
burning of foreign cloth and picketing of shops selling foreign clothes. 


11 September 
CWC sitting. 
Visits National Educational Institute in the afternoon with C. R. Das. 


Attends a separate meeting of Bengali and Marwari ladies at the 
Institute. 

Addresses meeting of labourers at Mirzapur Park. Chair: Swami 
Vishwananda. Discusses boycott of universities with C. R. Das and 
Subhas Bose. 

Meets mill-hands and ‘local gentry’ at Tikiapara, Howrah. C. R. Das 


accompanies. 
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Khilafat volunteers call on him. 


12 September 
In Calcutta. 


13 September 


Accompanied by C. R. Das, Birendra Nath Shasmal®? and Maulana 
Azad Sobhani, leaves for Midnapore. 


Procession and welcome address at Midnapore and Kharagpur. 


Entrains for Madras. Maulana Mohammed Ali travels with him on 
the same train. 


13 October 


Gandhi's article “The Great Sentinel’ is published in Young India, in 

response to Tagore’s earlier that month in The Modern Review, titled 

‘The Call of Truth’ in which the poet’s specific concern is about an 

item of non-cooperation introduced from 1 August, the burning of 
104 foreign cloth: 


The Bard of Santiniketan has contributed to The Modern 
Review a brilliant essay on the present movement. It is a series 
of word pictures which he alone can paint. It is an eloquent 
protest against authority, slave-mentality or whatever descrip- 
tion one gives of blind acceptance of a passing mania whether 
out of fear or hope. It is a welcome and wholesome reminder 
to all workers that we must not be impatient, we must not 
impose authority no matter how great. The Poet tells us sum- 
marily to reject anything and everything that does not appeal 
to our reason or heart. If we would gain swaraj, we must stand 
for truth as we know it at any cost. A reformer who is enraged 
because his message is not accepted must retire to the forest to 
learn how to watch, wait and pray. With all this one must 
heartily agree, and the Poet deserves the thanks of his country- 
men for standing up for truth and reason. There is no doubt 
that our last state will be worse than our first, if we surrender 
our reason into somebody's keeping. And I would feel extremely 
sorry to discover, that the country had unthinkingly and blind- 
ly followed all I had said or done. I am quite conscious of the 


89 Birendra Nath Shasmal (1881-1934): 
bar-at-law and one of the leading 
Congress leaders of undivided Bengal; 
given ‘Deshaprana’ title; President of 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
and MLA; Councillor, Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation; Member, Central Assembly. 
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fact that blind surrender to love is often more mischievous 
than a forced surrender to the lash of the tyrant. There is hope 
for the slave of the brute, none for that of love. Love is needed 
to strengthen the weak, love becomes tyrannical when it exacts 
obedience from an unbeliever. To mutter a mantra without 
knowing its value is unmanly. It is good, therefore, that the 
Poet has invited all who are slavishly mimicking the call of the 
charkha boldly to declare their revolt. His essay serves as a 
warning to us all who in our impatience are betrayed into 
intolerance or even violence against those who differ from us. I 
regard the Poet as a sentinel warning us against the approach of 
enemies called bigotry, lethargy, intolerance, ignorance, inertia 
and other members of that brood. 


But whilst I agree with all that the Poet has said as to the 
necessity of watchfulness lest we cease to think, I must not be 
understood to endorse the proposition that there is any such 
blind obedience on a large scale in the country today. I have 
again and again appealed to reason, and let me assure him, that 
if happily the country has come to believe in the spinning- 
wheel as the giver of plenty, it has done so after laborious 
thinking, after great hesitation. I am not sure, that even now 
educated India has assimilated the truth underlying the 
charkha. He must not mistake the surface dirt for the sub- 
stance underneath. Let him go deeper and see for himself 
whether the charkha has been accepted from blind faith or 


from reasoned necessity. 


I do indeed ask the Poet and the sage to spin the wheel as a 
sacrament. When there is war, the poet lays down the lyre, the 
lawyer his law reports, the schoolboy his books. The Poet will 
sing the true note after the war is over, the lawyer will have 
occasion to go to his law books when people have time to fight 
among themselves. When a house is on fire, all the inmates go 
out, and each one takes up a bucket to quench the fire. When 
all about me are dying for want of food, the only occupation 
permissible to me is to feed the hungry. It is my conviction 
that India is a house on fire, because its manhood is being daily 
scorched, it is dying of hunger because it has no work to buy 
food with. Khulna is starving not because the people cannot 
work, but because they have no work. The Ceded Districts are 
passing successively through a fourth famine, Orissa is a land 
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suffering from chronic famines. Our cities are not India. India 
lives in her seven and a half lakhs of villages, and the cities live 
upon the villages. They do not bring their wealth from other 
countries. The city people are brokers and commission agents 
for the big houses of Europe, America and Japan. The cities 
have co-operated with the latter in the bleeding process that has 
gone on for the past two hundred years. It is my belief based on 
experience, that India is daily growing poorer. The circulation 
about her feet and legs has almost stopped. And if we do not 
take care, she will collapse altogether. 


To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable form in 
which God can dare appear is work and promise of food as 
wages. God created man to work for his food, and said that 
those who ate without work were thieves. Eighty per cent of 
India are compulsorily thieves half the year. Is it any wonder if 
India has become one vast prison? Hunger is the argument that 
is driving India to the spinning-wheel. The call of the spinning- 
wheel is the noblest of all. Because it is the call of love. And love 
is swaraj. The spinning-wheel will ‘curb the mind’ when the time 
spent on necessary physical labour can be said to do so. We must 
think of millions who are today less than animals, who are 
almost in a dying state. The spinning-wheel is the reviving 
draught for the millions of our dying countrymen and country- 
women. ‘Why should I, who have no need to work for food, 
spin?’ may be the question asked. Because I am eating what 
does not belong to me. I am living on the spoliation of my 
countrymen. Trace the course of every pie that finds its way 
into your pocket, and you will realise the truth of what I write. 
Swaraj has no meaning for the millions if they do not know 
how to employ their enforced idleness. The attainment of this 
swaraj is possible within a short time, and it is so possible only 
by the revival of the spinning-wheel. 


I do want growth, I do want self-determination, I do want 
freedom, but I want all these for the soul. I doubt if the steel 
age is an advance upon the flint age. I am indifferent. It is the 
evolution of the soul to which the intellect and all our faculties 
have to be devoted. I have no difficulty in imagining the possi- 
bility of a man armoured after the modern style making some 
lasting and new discovery for mankind, but I have less difficul- 
ty in imagining the possibility of a man having nothing but a 
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bit of flint and a nail for lighting his path or his matchlock, 
ever singing new hymns of praise and delivering to an aching 
world a message of peace and goodwill upon earth. A plea for 
the spinning-wheel is a plea for recognising the dignity of 
labour. 


I claim that in losing the spinning-wheel we lost our left lung. 
We are therefore suffering from galloping consumption. The 
restoration of the wheel arrests the progress of the fell disease. 
There are certain things which all must do in all climes. The 
spinning-wheel is the thing which all must turn in the Indian 
clime for the transition stage at any rate and the vast majority 
must for all time. 


It was our love of foreign cloth that ousted the wheel from its 
position of dignity. Therefore I consider it a sin to wear foreign 
cloth. I must confess that I do not draw a sharp or any distinc- 
tion between economics and ethics. Economics that hurt the 
moral well-being of an individual or a nation are immoral and 
therefore sinful. Thus the economics that permit one country 
to prey upon another are immoral. It is sinful to buy and use 
articles made by sweated labour. It is sinful to eat American 
wheat and let my neighbour the grain-dealer starve for want of 
custom. Similarly it is sinful for me to wear the latest finery of 
Regent Street, when I know that if I had but worn the things 
woven by the neighbouring spinners and weavers, that would 
have clothed me, and fed and clothed them. On the knowledge 
of my sin bursting upon me, I must consign the foreign gar- 
ments to the flames and thus purify myself, and thenceforth 
rest content with the rough khadi made by my neighbours. On 
knowing that my neighbours may not, having given up the 
occupation, take kindly to the spinning-wheel, I must take it 
up myself and thus make it popular. I venture to suggest to the 
Poet, that the clothes I ask him to burn must be and are his. If 
they had to his knowledge belonged to the poor or the ill-clad, 
he would long ago have restored to the poor what was theirs. 
In burning my foreign clothes I burn my shame. I must refuse 
to insult the naked by giving them clothes they do not need, 
instead of giving them work which they sorely need. I will not 
commit the sin of becoming their patron, but on learning that 
I had assisted in impoverishing them, I would give them a 
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privileged position and give them neither crumbs nor cast-off 
clothing, but the best of my food and clothes and associate 
myself with them in work. Nor is the scheme of non-co- 
operation or swadeshi an exclusive doctrine. My modesty has 
prevented me from declaring from the housetop that the 
message of non-co-operation, non-violence and swadeshi is a 
message to the world. It must fall flat, if it does not bear fruit 
in the soil where it has been delivered. At the present moment 
India has nothing to share with the world save her degradation, 
pauperism and plagues. Is it her ancient Shastras that we 
should send to the world? Well, they are printed in many edi- 
tions, and an incredulous and idolatrous world refuses to look 
at them, because we the heirs and custodians do not live them. 
Before, therefore, I can think of sharing with the world, I must 
possess. Our non-co-operation is neither with the English nor 
with the West. Our non-co-operation is with the system the 
English have established, with the material civilisation and its 
attendant greed and exploitation of the weak. Our non-co- 
operation is a retirement within ourselves. Our non-co-opera- 
tion is a refusal to co-operate with the English administrators 
on their own terms. We say to them, “Come and co-operate 
with us on our terms, and it will be well for us, for you and the 
world.’ We must refuse to be lifted off our feet. A drowning 
man cannot save others. In order to be fit to save others, we 
must try to save ourselves. Indian nationalism is not exclusive, 
nor aggressive, nor destructive. It is health giving, religious and 
therefore humanitarian. India must learn to live before she can 
aspire to die for humanity. The mice which helplessly find 
themselves between the cat’s teeth acquire no merit from their 
enforced sacrifice. 


‘True to his poetical instinct the Poet lives for the morrow and 
would have us do likewise. He presents to our admiring gaze 
the beautiful picture of the birds early in the morning singing 
hymns of praise as they soar into the sky. These birds had their 
day's food and soared with rested wings in whose veins new 
blood had flown during the previous night. But I have had the 
pain of watching birds who for want of strength could not be 
coaxed even into a flutter of their wings. The human bird 
under the Indian sky gets up weaker than when he pretended 
to retire. For millions it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance. 
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90 Here followed in the source verses 8 
to 16 from the Bhagavadgita, Ch. Ill, 
Gandhi gave their English rendering in 
the Young India of 20 October 1921: 


Edwin Arnold's rendering of the 
verses from his Song Celestial 
for the benefit of those who do 
not read Sanskrit: 


Work is more excellent than 
idleness; 

The body's life proceeds not, 
lacking work. 
There is a task of holiness to do, 

Unlike world-binding toil, 
which bindeth not 
The faithful soul; such earthly 
duty do 

Free from desire, and thou 
shalt well perform 
Thy heavenly purpose. Spake 
Prajapati 

In the beginning, when all 
men were made, 
And, with mankind, the sacri- 
fice—'Do this! 

Work! Sacrifice. Increase and 
multiply 
With sacrifice! This shall be 
Kamadhuk, 

Your “Cow of Plenty”, giving 
back her milk 
Of all abundance. Worship the 
gods thereby; 

The gods shall yield ye grace. 
Those meats ye crave 
The gods will grant to Labour, 
when it pays 

Tithes in the altar-flame. But 
if one eats 
Fruits of the earth, rendering to 
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It is an indescribably painful state which has to be experienced 
to be realised. I have found it impossible to soothe suffering 
patients with a song from Kabir. The hungry millions ask for 
one poem—invigorating food. They cannot be given it. They 
must earn it. And they can earn only by the sweat of their 
brow. . . .%° 


In these verses is contained for me the whole truth of the spin- 
ning-wheel as an indispensable sacrament for the India of today. 
If we will take care of today, God will take care of the morrow. 
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kindly heaven, 

No gift of toil, that thief steals from his world.’ 
Who eat of food after their sacrifice 

Are quit of fault, but they that spread a feast 
All for themselves, eat sin and drink of sin. 

By food the living life; food comes of rain. 
And rain comes by the pious sacrifice, 

And sacrifice is paid with tithes of toil; 
Thus action is of Brahma, who is one, 

The Only, All-pervading; at all times 
Present in sacrifice. He that abstains 

To help the rolling wheels of this great world, 
Glutting his idle sense, lives a lost life, 

Shameful and vain. 
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91 Sisir Kumar Bhaduri (1889-1959): 


well-known theatre personality. 

92 Kshirode Prasad Bidyabinode 
(1863-1927): renowned playwright; 
many of his plays are still staged. 


93 The conversation, as also reported in 


The Hindu, 2 February 1922, reads: 


The night before Mahatmaji 
called the old occupants to his 
side and asked their opinion 
about the Ashram. Different 
opinions were expressed. Some 
found the rules of the Ashram 
Strict, others wanted them still 
more strict. Then the teacher of 
Hindi at Gujarat Mahavidyalaya, 
who was formerly at Santini- 
ketan, said, ‘We from U.P. do 
not like the food for the 
evening meal and to get up in 
the morning at four. Well, it is 
absolutely impossible for me.’ 
Bapuji smiled and said, ‘You see 

* your Santiniketan is for material 
progress, while Satyagraha 
Ashram exists solely for spiritual 
progress. You say at 
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1922 


12 March 


Gandhi is arrested in Bombay. Great reaction in Calcutta. In protest, 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri?! appears in khaddar as Raghubir on stage at 
Madan Theatre in Kshirode Prasad Bidyabinode’s®? Raghubir. 


Gandhi writes: 
TOO SACRED FOR PUBLICATION 


There are things one does not like to see published, not 
because there is anything secret about them but because they 
are too sacred for publication. Sometimes the published version 
gives an impression totally different from the spoken word 
even though the reporting may be ever so accurate. When I call 
a little child a fiend in perfect good humour or with a frown, it 
would not do to report me as having called someone a fiend 
without giving long explanations as to the why and the how. 
Some such disservice has been done by the manifestly friendly 
reporter of a conversation and a discourse at Satyagraha 
Ashram as reported in The Bombay Chronicle of the 2nd 
instant.9 I dislike such things being reported. In a swift con- 
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versation there are many things understood. An accurate report 
of such a conversation is impossible without copious footnotes. 
I am for instance reported as having said that Santiniketan is 
for material progress and Satyagraha Ashram exists solely for 
spiritual progress. When the Poet sees this he will either laugh 
at it if he remembers that I could not possibly say or mean any 
such thing about Santiniketan, or he will be angry and despon- 
dent that even I should be so hopelessly ignorant and inartistic 
as not to see the spirituality of Santiniketan. The Poet, I feel 
sure, is not likely to do me the injustice of thinking me capable 
of holding the belief imputed to me. I could say to the Poet, as 
indeed I have done, that Santiniketan lacks discipline. He had 
laughed over it and even endorsed my criticism and justified it 
saying he was a Poet and Santiniketan was for his amusement. 
He could only sing and make others sing. I was free to intro- 
duce all the discipline I liked but he was only a Poet. The read- 
er must know that I have lived at Santiniketan for more than 
once. I am permitted to regard it as a home of retreat. My boys 
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have had shelter there and at the Gurukula when I was away in 
England.°4 My conversation with the Hindi teacher was on the 
basis that both he and I were lovers of Santiniketan. How can 
Santiniketan be otherwise than spiritual when the author of 
pure spiritual poetry is the dominating spirit there? I am not so 
dull as to think that a place where Debendranath Tagore lived 
could be devoid of spirituality. The readers of Young India are 
aware that I receive spiritual draughts from Santiniketan from 
time to time sent by Boro-dada who is incessantly watching 
over me and praying for the success of my mission. I hasten to 
inform the reader that I regard many professors and teachers of 
Santiniketan as highly spiritual and good men whose associa- 
tion I have valued as a privilege. I must further inform the 
reader that I consider Bengal to be the most spiritual among 
our provinces. The whole of my conversation which is unfortu- 
nately reported was carried on in a humorous strain. I have 
often claimed among lovers of Santiniketan greater spirituality 
for Satyagraha Ashram than Santiniketan. But such competi- 
tion and claim must not be interpreted into an assumption of 
superiority. | am most desirous to keep Satyagraha Ashram 
veiled from the public. We are there a band of humble unlet- 
tered workers knowing our own failings, trying to understand 
them still further and undoubtedly intent upon finding the 
truth and wanting to live and die for it. Comparisons between 
kindred but not identical institutions must never be made. But 
if a comparison must be made, in spite of the early rising and 
the discipline of Satyagraha Ashram, I would vote really and 
sincerely for Santiniketan as an elder brother. It is older by far 
in age and I know it is so also in wisdom. But there is that 
‘but’. The inmates of Santiniketan must beware of the race that 
the little place in Gujarat is running. 


Having said so much of Santiniketan by way of reparation, I 
have no time or space left for giving my version of the morning 
discourse nor must I attempt it. It came from the very depth of 
my soul. I could not report it myself with the same force. I 
heard a sister give it in one sentence. It was so true. I wish the 
unknown friend had never thought of reporting it. The report 
does not convey the central truth of it. 


(Young India, 9 February 1922; CWMG, VoL. 22) 


Santiniketan there is more indi- 
vidual liberty, but | do not call 
that liberty. | call it licence. It is 
nice to get up early. It is after 
prarthana every morning that | 
write for Navajivan and Young 
India. | can concentrate ever so 
well in the morning than at any 
other time. You see it is not dif- 
ficult to get up early if you go 
to bed early. As for me, you 
know that ten o'clock is my bed 
time.’ 


94 On his way from South Africa 
(1914-15). 
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Letter to Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose, 28 March 1924. 
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8 September 


Sabarmati, 


8 September 1924 


Dear Satish Babu,» 

I was deeply touched by your wire. I am sending you a consoling 
reply. 

No one has displaced or wishes to displace Krishnadas 
(Kristodas). I still cannot do without him. Last time Krishnadas 
did not accompany me because he and I came to the conclusion 
that it was the best for him and the cause. He is the wisest 
améng the four, who are rendering personal service and doing 
secretarial work. Mahadeo, Devadas and Pyarelal?° regard him 
as more advanced in wisdom and tapasya than they. I wonder 
what led Kristodas to think that any of them could ever think 
of ousting Kristodas. I do not need four with me in my travels. 
One at least must remain behind to attend to affairs. Only 
Mahadeo or Devadas can constantly remain behind, if only 
because neither Pyarelal nor Kristodas can attend to Navajivan 
and Gujarati correspondence . . . Pray therefore do not be anx- 
ious about Kristodas. He shall be with me not merely for your 
sake, he will be with me for my sake. I am more anxious to 
have him by me than you can be to put him by me. It has been 
the privilege of my life to have some companions whom I have 
felt redressed [?] and comforted to have by me. Krishnadas is 
not the least among them. 


I have written this with your pen. The first you sent me I 
prized very much and always kept it with me. In the gaol, I 
lent it to Indulal. It got spoiled. He sent it out for repairs. The 
friend whom he entrusted with the precious charge lost it. 
Krishnadas has therefore given me the one I am using. I have 
also received two[?] [illegible]. May I thank you for all these 
delicate attentions? Add one more by wiring a promise never 
more to worry about Krishnadas. 


Yours, 


M. K. Gandhi 
(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 4) 


Satis Chandra Dasgupta 


95 Satis Chandra Dasgupta (1880-1979): 
Gandhi's closest non-political associate in 
Bengal; distinguished pupil of Acharya P. 
C. Ray, at the instance of whom he 
joined Bengal Chemicals; gave up his 
lucrative job as Manager, Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works of 
Calcutta and, with his wife Hemprabha 
Devi, took to a life of renunciation and 
service at the beginning of the non- 
cooperation movement in the early 
1920s. Set up centres for cottage indus- 
tries, handmade paper, printing ink and a 
tannery. Devoted follower of Gandhi, 
formed the Khadi Pratishthan in Calcutta 
(1923) and the Sodepur Ashram (1924). 


96 Pyarelal Nayyar (1899-1982): personal 
secretary to Mahatma Gandhi after 
Mahadev Desai’s demise. Completed his 
Bachelor's degree from University of 
Punjab; quit studying for his Master's 
degree during the non-cooperation 
movement in 1920. Participated in all 
movements led by Gandhi from 1920 
onwards including the Dandi March. 
Principal biographer of Gandhi, especially 
in The Last Phase (1956) and The Early 
Phase (1965) volumes. Sister, Dr Sushila 
Nayyar, was the Mahatma’s personal 
physician. 
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Dilip Kumar Roy 


97 Dilip Kumar Roy (1897-1980): college 
friend in Calcutta and Cambridge of 


Subhas Chandra Bose, about whom he: - 


wrote a memoir; distinguished composer 
and singer, equally adept at composition, 
notation and singing. Author of a num- 
ber of valuable books on music including 
Gitasagar (1938); wrote Sangitiki (1938) 


for the syllabus of the Music Department, 


Calcutta University. Associate of Sri 
Aurobindo, staying with him for a period 
of time in Pondicherry. 
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26 September 


Calcutta observes complete bandh supporting Gandhi who is on a fast 
in Delhi (17 September—8 October) for Hindu—Muslim unity. 


4 November 


Arrives in Calcutta from Delhi, alighting in Bandel Station due to the 
rush at Howrah. Goes to Chandernagore by car and then by steamer to 
Calcutta Taktaghat. Received by C. R. Das, Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta, 
Satis Chandra Dasgupta and others. Stays with C. R. Das; this is the 
first time he is seen in Bengal in his ‘loin cloth’ (adopted on 22 
September 1921 in Madurai). 


Discussions with Swaraj Party. 


Meets singer Dilip Kumar Roy.%” 


5 November 


Discussions (at the Das residence) continue with Swaraj Party; joint 
statement with Swaraj Party leaders issued over the signatures of 
Gandhi, C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru. Meetings with C. E Andrews, 
Shyam Sundar Chakravarty and R. C. Bonnerjee. 


6 November 


Discussions with Swaraj Party leaders conclude. Puts his signature to 
the pact. The Statesman reports: 


Mr. Gandhi has put his signature to a pact which carries out 
his intention of offering no further resistance to the Swarajist 
party if it continues to seek to dominate the Congress. He has 
apparently given way in his strongest convictions. The wearing 
of khaddar is made practically only a ceremonial. As far, at any 
rate, as Swarajists are concerned, it need only be a Congress 
uniform. Spinning can be delegated to someone else in case of 
‘illness, unwillingness, or any such cause’. 


Vice-President of European Association, Villiers calls. 


Reception and welcome address at Town Hall under the presidentship 
of Mayor C. R. Das; says: 


You will pardon me for not standing while addressing you. It is 
not from want of courtesy but from want of strength to face a 
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big audience like this. I tender you my sincere thanks for your 
address and the very kind and generous sentiments expressed in 
it. | am not unfamiliar with this great city—the city of palaces. 
Nor am I| unaware of the importance that is attached for the 
performance of civic duty. And I have often felt that though 
less ambitious and still less dazzling than the work on the polit- 
ical arena civic work is not less necessary and not less fruitful. 
Many a time have I rehearsed to myself what I could do if I 
was a member of a Corporation and when years ago I used to 
walk through the slums of Calcutta and compare the palaces 
with their beautiful and sanitary surroundings with the ugliness 
and insanitation of the slums, I used to say to myself that the 
worth and work of the Corporation of Calcutta should be 
measured not by the number or beauty of its palaces but by the 
conditions of its Slums and | felt then that the Corporation 
had neglected its duties. Later on I had the opportunity of vis- 
iting some of its dairies and I was horrified not merely with the 
wretched condition in which they were kept but also at the 
cruelty to which the cattle were subjected by the gowalas in 
drawing by unmentionable methods the last drop of milk not 
unmixed with blood from the poor cattle. | commend these 
stray observations to your notice in the hope that during your 
term of office a great step will have been taken towards ridding 
Calcutta of insanitation wherever it exists and by municipalis- 
ing the dairies ensuring the supply of cheap and pure milk to 
its many inhabitants. In my humble opinion it is the primary 
duty of a Corporation to ensure pure air, pure water, cheap 
and pure milk and fruit and free education for the children of 
its ratepayers and I wish that this Corporation will take the 
first step among the cities of India. . . (CWMG, VoL. 25) 


7 November 


Reception and welcome address at Howrah Town Hall. Leaves for 
Delhi after saying: 


You will pardon me-if I do not make a long reply to the beauti- 
ful address that you have presented to me this evening. I am 
just now working against time. I have got to catch the Mail for 
Delhi. There is a big crowd awaiting me outside and I do not 
know how long it will take me to reach the station. You will, 
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therefore, forgive me if I abruptly leave the hall after I have fin- 
ished my reply. . . . 


Mahadev Desai writes in Navajivan on 23 November 1924 about 
Gandhi's visit: 


... From the output of his work during four days’ stay in 
Calcutta, one may feel all his weakness has left him now. But 
as an eyewitness I know how dead tired he used to feel at the 
end of his discussions and interviews which started from 4 a.m. 
and continued right up to 11 p.m. at night. And he now feels 
the accumulated effect of that strain. 


On the very first day, the 4th inst., he was invited by 
Deshbandhu Das to attend a meeting of the Swarajists. He was 
requested there to state his view on the situation suddenly arisen 
in Bengal from the Ordinance and on what the country should 
do about it. Very long consultations followed. Gandhiji reiterat- 
ed his own reactions to the Ordinance as given in his article on 
the Viceregal bomb [sic]. Saying that the people were not at pres- 
ent strong enough to offer civil disobedience, as the country’s 
internal position was too weak for it, he appealed to all those 
present there to keep patience and concentrate on the three 
activities he had proposed. He said in effect: “You may find 
nothing inspiring in these three items of work; the people too 
are likely to regard it as a very tame, a very insipid, pro- 
gramme. But it is better that the masses, looking for a simulat- 
ing programme, get disappointed and leave us. The country 
has nothing at all to gain from the collection of massive but 
do-nothing crowds rending the sky with the cries of ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi &i jai’and the like. It is good, both for such multitudes 
themselves and for us, if they forsake us. My only object is to 
gain the collaboration of all of us in these three things and thus 


pick up strength.’ 


21 November 
Addresses an All-Party Conference in New Delhi; says: 


Bengal is a limb of India. The sorrows of Bengal are the sor- 
rows of all the parts of India. The calamity that has fallen upon 
Bengal has fallen upon me. My patriotism and devotion to 
India are not worth a straw, if I do not stand by the side of 
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Deshbandhu in the hour of this peril. 


The farther I penetrate into the terrain of non-violence, the 
newer are the vistas opened up before me and the greater is the 
light I gain. How can I| then afford to consult all the No- 
changers at every new step I take? Non-violence is dear to 
them, they are worshippers of the cult of non-violence, and so 
I hope that immediately I give them just a hint, they will catch 
my interpretation of the dharma of non-violence and its ever- 
new implications that suggest themselves to me. 


Mahadev Desai writes: 


These two statements explain fully both the genesis of the All 
Parties Conference and Gandhiji’s present activities. The 
immediate object of holding the Conference, viz., to'make 
India feel the trouble of Bengal as her own and so to raise a 
public protest against it, has been gained. The far-reaching and 
comprehensive object of making all political parties accept a 
common programme for the amelioration of India’s present ills 
has not been achieved. But in the success of the limited object 
lies the hope of the attainment of the greater object also. 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 5; Navajivan, 30 
November 1924) 
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98 Lord Reading (1860-1935): first Lord Reading?’ has taken over as Viceroy and Lord Lytton is 
Marquis (Rufus Isaacs); known for his bril- Governor of Bengal. 

liant legal career; first commoner since 

the Duke of Wellington to be made ‘mar- 

quess’; Viceroy of India (1921-26); later, 1 May 


ce mecrelaly. Arrives from Bombay. Taken in a chariot from the station. Stays with 


99 Lord Lytton (1876-1947): Second Earl C. R. Das. 
of Lytton, Governor of Bengal (1922-27); 


Re ericy briefly curing this period: On arrival at the Das residence, Smt. Aparna Devi! presents Gandhi 


particularly remembered for his unpleas- with her self-spun yarn ranging from 51 counts to 101. In the hallowed 
ant encounters with Sir Ashutosh memory of her late mother, she sends 2,000 yards to Gandhi every 
Mukherjee, the then Vice-Chancellor of month. Gandhi advises her, “Iry to spin all your yarn of the same 


Calcutta University. 

100 Aparna Devi (1899-1973): daughter 
of C. R. Das; Congress worker and 
author; involved in non-cooperation There is no use glorifying me. If you really wish to please me, 
movement. Mother of Siddhartha follow my advice. 


thickness now. That will give you cloth of even texture.’ 


Says in a message to the people: 


eee 2 y, former Chiet Minister at I beg all people, ladies and gentlemen, to buy khaddar as much 119 


West Bengal, and of Justice Manjula : 
oe. as your purse can permit. 
A few coppers may not mean much to you, but they mean 


everything to those poor villagers. 


M. K. Gandhi 
(Amrita Bazar Patrika, 1 May 1925; CWMG, VOL. 27) 


Gives an interview to The Statesman which is reported as follows: 


Mr. Gandhi had just risen from his afternoon's sleep when a 
representative of The Statesman called on him at Russa Road, 
Mr. C. R. Das’ former residence. In a room practically devoid 
of furniture, on the floor of which were spread lengths of car- 
pet, Mr. Gandhi, clad only in loin-cloth, sat cross-legged and, 
after a greeting, asked to be excused while his spinning-wheel 
was adjusted. He then expressed his readiness to converse, and 


proceeded to do so, spinning rapidly and skilfully the while. 


Seldom taking his eyes from his work, he answered questions 
without the slightest hesitation, although his voice, soft and 
musical, was sometimes almost inaudible through the gentle 
whirr of the charkha. At the outset he smilingly acquiesced in a 
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suggestion that the charkha was the machine on which he 
pinned his political faith. 


Mr. Gandhi was first invited to express an opinion regarding 
the attitude of Europeans in the present political situation and 
the difficulty which many people experienced in defining a 
clear-cut policy from the maze of political panaceas enunciated 
from time to time. . . . As a declared ‘friend of the British’, Mr. 
Gandhi regretted that he was unable to see a change of heart 
on their part... 


... Referring to.the problem of Hindu—Muslim unity, Mr. 
Gandhi said: 


‘My travels have shown me that both communities are filled 
with mutual distrust and fear, but I have not a shadow of 
doubt that unity is coming in the near future. Each party 
regards it as a national necessity.’ 


Mr. Gandhi added that there might be a clash before that 
came about, but whether they escaped that calamity or had to 
face it, unity was eventually a certainty. On the subject of Mr. 


Das’ manifesto and his terms on which a settlement might be 
reached, Mr. Gandhi said: 


‘I prefer to say nothing until I have had a consultation with 
Mr. Das. But I cari say generally that 1am bound under the 
agreement, and even without it, not to embarass the Swaraj 


Party or Mr. Das personally in their political activity.’ 


Asked to give his views regarding His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
visit to England, Mr. Gandhi said: 


‘I know nothing of the nature of the negotiations and I do not 
want to go by the newspapers, especially as I have become, 
again of necessity, an indifferent reader of newspapers and 
bazaar talk had never interested me. I do not know what Lord 
Reading’s mission is, I do not know the implications in Lord 
Birkenhead’s!°! speech, much less do I know what is going on 


ae 101 Lord Birkenhead (1872-1930): first 
behind the curtain. 


Earl (F. E. Smith); Secretary of State for 
Public meeting at Mirzapur Park attended by 10,000 persons. Chair: pat Set ee 

Acharya P. C. Ray. ‘I suppose I should introduce you to the meeting?’ 

says the Acharya with a smile. ‘I think, it is necessary,’ replies Gandhi 

in the same tone. 
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The Statesman reports on 2 May: 


Fully eight thousand people were present at Mirzapur Park last 
evening when Mr. Gandhi delivered his first public lecture in 
Calcutta since his incarceration. The crowd was thoroughly 
representative of the various communities of the city, including 
as it did, Hindus, Mohammedans, Christians, Jains, Marwaris, 
Punjabis, Madrasis, up-countrymen and even a few Chinese. 
As at Howrah Station so at this meeting, there were manifesta- 
tions of the affection and esteem in which Mr. Gandhi is held 
by the people. As he was escorted to the dais, many among the 
crowd placed garlands round his neck and many presented him 
with hand-spun yarn which is specially dear to his heart. 


Addressing the meeting Gandhi says: 
When I entered the house of Deshbandhu today, I had a pang. 


A few months back, when I came here, the house was his and 
he was there, but not today. I had heard that the stately man- 
sion had been given over to the Trustees. When, therefore, I 
went there today in response to their invitation, | was aware of 
the change of hands. But it is one thing to hear of an event Pee 
and another to be present at the scene. When I went into the 
house, I felt a pang. There was no reason for it, since nobody 
had wrested the building from him and his action only showed 
his spirit of renunciation. But, moved by common human feel- 
ings, I could not help saying to myself, “O, he gave away such a 
splendid palace!’ I learnt also that Deshbandhu had not yet 
regained his health. God grant him a long life! And I wish that 
he recovers soon, and grows ever better, so that he can be 
always at the service of his motherland . . . | have made two 
divisions of Congress work. The first section does our outer 
work, the second, the inner. Swarajists are entrusted with the 
first part and all of us are expected to carry out the second. For 
this, I have been touring all over India to ask the people to 
carry out a three-point programme. The first is Hindu—Muslim 
unity. My wings have been clipped and I find myself entirely 
helpless in this matter. Once upon a time I considered myself a 
physician who knew the cure. I thought then that I had with 
me a talisman, a sovereign remedy, for the malady. But I find I 
can do nothing. I see that neither Hindus nor Muslims are pre- 
pared to try my prescription. All I can say today is that swaraj 
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is a will-o’-the wisp without the heart—unity of Hindus and 
Muslims. If Hindus proudly imagine that they can attain 
swaraj even though they may cut themselves off from Muslims, 
they are living in a fool’s paradise. And if Muslims dream of 
the re-establishment of the Moghal Empire without the sup- 
port of Hindus, I shall say the same thing for them. 


Addressing the gathering, says: 


I have spoken sufficiently in Hindustani and I hope that a large 
part of this audience has followed my broken Hindustani. It is 
always a matter of deep grief to me that, whenever I go to the 
South or I come to Bengal, I am obliged in order to be able to 
make myself understood by my educated countrymen to speak 
in English. I wish that the people of the South and the people of 
Bengal would rid themselves of this laziness and make up their 
minds once for all to add to a knowledge of their own mother 
tongue a passable knowledge of Hindi or Hindustani which, and 
which alone, can become the language of internal commerce in 
India. Let English be, as it ought to be, language of international 
diplomacy, the language of intercourse between all the different 
nations of the world. But English can never usurp the function 
that specially belongs to Hindi or Hindustani. You ought to 
know that nearly twenty crores of the people of India can under- 
stand my broken Hindustani. Let it not be said that ten crores of 
India want to impose their speech or English speech on the 
twenty crores of India. 


I have said in my opening remarks what a deep grief it was to 
me this morning to enter 148, Russa Road. I know that the 
house no longer belonged to Deshbandhu Das. I knew that he 
contemplated making over that beautiful mansion to Trustees 
in order to divest himself of the last vestige of wealth that he 
possessed in this world. But, man of the world, living still in 
the world as I am doing, when I actually entered the house 
with the knowledge that its distinguished owner had voluntarily 
dispossessed himself of it, I could not help shedding a tear. I 
felt a wrench within me that the house was no longer Das’, and 
when I heard that he had not yet been able to repair his broken- 
down constitution, I felt double grieved and my grief was still 
further increased when I received a brief but beautiful and lov- 
ing message from him, written by him in pencil hand, telling 
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me how it was impossible for him to stand the double strain 
and why therefore he had gone away to Faridpur in advance. 
May God grant him health and long life to serve the country 
which he loves so dearly. 


You will not expect me to tell you anything on what is called 
the political situation. A newspaper reporter told me today 
about the negotiations that are going on between Lord 
Birkenhead and Deshbandhu Das. I am totally unaware of any 
such negotiations. I have no knowledge of any such negotia- 
tions whatsoever; but I do know that there is what may be 
called a political situation in this country today. But that politi- 
cal situtation does not interest me sufficiently today. I am an 
economist of time; I have deliberately given my general power 
of attorney to the Swaraj Party which is an integral part of the 
Congress. The Swaraj Party is in charge of the political pro- 
gramme of the Congress and, seeing that I have the fullest faith 
in the ability of the Swaraj Party to handle the political, seeing 
that I have the fullest faith in the wisdom of Deshbandhu Das 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru, so far as the Council programme is 
concerned, it would be impudence on my part to concern 123 


myself about it unless they want me to do so and there is 
absolutely no reason for them to want my interference or to 
desire my opinion. When they do so you may depend on it 
that I am always at their service but, what is more, it would be 
impossible for me to make any effective statement on the polit- 
ical situation unless I have had a consultation with 
Deshbandhu Das. I have not come to Bengal, I am not travel- 
ling throughout the length and breadth of India to embarass 
the Swaraj Party or to embarass Deshbandhu or a single mem- 
ber of that party. I am pledged in the name of God to help 
that party to the best of my ability. . . . (CWMG, voL. 27) 


102 Surendra Nath Biswas (1882-1972): Goes to Faridpur; stays with Surendra Nath Biswas!°? (Chairman, 


lawyer by profession; Member, Swaraj Reception Committee, Faridpur Provincial Conference). 
Party; imprisoned several times; Member, 

Legislative Assembly of Undivided Bengal 

and Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress 2 May 


a lees! At Faridpur. 
Attends meeting of Bengal Association. Chair: C. R. Das. 


Inaugurates khadi and handicrafts exhibition. 
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Addresses Youth Conference of Hindu Sabha. 


Discussion with Namasudra representatives. 


3 May 


At Faridpur. Attends Provincial Conference; leaves for and reaches 
Calcutta. 


Addresses Untouchability Abolition Association. 

Addresses Muslim gathering. 

Addresses women’s gathering. 

Welcome address from municipality. Amrita Bazar Patrika repotts: 


In the course of his reply Mahatma Gandhi said that he was a 
lover of Municipal life. He esteemed it a great privilege whenever 
he was associated with anybody in Municipal service, which was 
really the foundation for a larger political life after which they 
were all hankering. But unless the foundation was truly laid, 
there was no such thing as a larger life. Municipal life was the 
life of service. They had to look after the health of the citizens. 
They had to look after water supply which was a great thing in 
Bengal, especially in East Bengal. 


4 May 


Three-hour long discussion with his son Harilal on the latter’s personal 
and professional problems. 


5 May 

103 
Julius G. Lay,!°3 American Consul calls. 103 Julius G. Lay (1872-1939): American 
Visits Chandernagore; sees library and exhibition and Prabartak Consul in Caleutta (1924-27). [Footnote 
elean creDIT: US Consul General in Calcutta, Mr 


a H. V. Jardine] 
Addresses public meeting in Chandernagore. 


Returns to Calcutta. 


6 May 
Calls on Surendranath Banerjea at Barrackpore. 


Attends a women’s gathering at Shri Shri Madan Mohan Thakur 
Temple. 
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Participates in mass spinning with Acharya P. C. Ray at Mirzapur 
Park. 


Given a reception by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation and is pre- 
sented with a gold plate signed by Mayor Chittaranjan Das. 


Lays foundation stone for Ashtanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya; says: 


... [here was a time when I used to swear by Ayurvedic medi- 
cine and used to commend it to all my friends, who went in 
for Western medicine, to go to these Ayurvedic physicians. But 
I feel sorry to have to own to you that I was undeceived and .. . 
I found in them an arrogance that they knew everything (augh- 
ter), that there was no disease which they could not cure 
(renewed laughter). | found that they believed that the mere 
feeling of the pulse could enable them to understand whether 
the patient was suffering from appendicitis or some such other 
disease. When I found that their diagnosis was false, that it was 
incomplete in most cases, I felt that it was nothing short of 
humbug. When I turned to the advertisements of medicines— 
I shall not say from Kavirajas—but Unani Hakims and 
Vaidyarajas, | felt humiliated. I felt a sense of shame coming 
over me—these advertisements which pander to the basest pas- 125 
sion of humanity, disfigure our newspapers and magazines. | 
have handled magazines devoted to the education of ladies. I 
have seen magazines devoted to the education and information 
of young men, and I have found these advertisements alluring, 
no doubt, profitable, no doubt, to those who advertise these 
nauseating things. I felt that they are cutting deep into the 
vitals of the suffering humanity. Therefore, whilst I am going 
to perform this ceremony of laying the foundation stone of this 
noble institution and whilst I do so with a prayerful heart and 
wish it all success, I want the organisers to note my limitations, 
to understand the note of warning that I have uttered to those 
who are called upon to devote their wealth to this institution. | 
utter in all humility this note of warning. May this institution 
be of use to the real sufferers. May this institution take care not 
merely of the need of the body but of the imperishable soul 
that resides in that body. May it never be said of this institu- 
tion that it panders to the basest taste of humanity, that it pan- 
ders to the basest taste of the youths of Bengal—and I know 
the youths of Bengal. I know how their fair life is being sapped 
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by the medicines that are poured down their throats by physi-. 
cians who, in the words of the Lord Justice Stephen, “introduce 
drugs of which they know little into bodies of which they 
know less’. And so I plead, as I pleaded in Madras at a similar 
function, for sanity, for humility, for truthfulness, for fear of 
God among those who are the present organisers of the institu- 
tion and those who follow. With these words I shall have much 
pleasure as soon as you give me room to go to the place where 
I have to lay the foundation and I shall have equal pleasure in 
praying for the success of this institution. (CWMG, VOL. 27) 


7 May 


Greets Tagore on his birthday eve; writes letter: 


Calcutta, 
May 7, 1925 


Dear Gurudevy, 


Suneeti Devi!®% tells me she is going to Bolpur to take part in 
the celebration of your 64th birthday. May I add my wish and 
prayer to the many that will be sent up tomorrow for your 


health and long life? 


Andrews told me in one of his letters that you were not keep- 
ing well. I hope that you are now feeling stronger. 


I am, yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
Santiniketan 

(CWMG, VOL. 27) 


Writes in Young India on 14 May 1925: 


Gujarat thinks that it can take more care of my body than the 
other provinces. Bengal evidently thinks otherwise. ‘I must 
travel in Ist-class through saloons,’ says Bengal. Satish Babu 
whom I questioned regarding the ‘scandal’ of putting me in a 
Ist-class saloon said it was the Faridpur Reception Committee 
that was responsible for it. His other excuse was that a through 
saloon was taken to avoid a night change, that a through bogie 
necessarily contained a first-class compartment and that the 


104 Suneeti Devi (1898-1983): close 
friend of Smt. Basanti Devi, wife of C. R. 
Das; poet and writer. Daughter of well- 
known philologist Bijoychandra 
Majumdar. Wife of Bijoli Bihari Sarkar, 
enowned professor of physiology and 
founder, Four Arts Club (1921; mainly lit- 
erary club with a section for practising 
and cultivating music; created a sensation 
with its progressive discussion meetings) 
along with Gokul Chandra Nag, Dinesh 
Chandra Sen and Satiprasad Sen. She 
was among the first to write for the 
renowned literary journal and forum for 
young literary talents, Ka/lo/. Became an 
active member of the Kallol literary group 
after the Four Arts Club disintegrated. 
Published stories and poems in other lit- 
erary journals as well. 


Another Suneeti Devi (1864-1932) was 
the younger daughter of the Brahmo 
leader Keshub Chandra Sen. 
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railway authorities had generously charged 2nd-class fares for 
Ist-class seats. Let the reader understand that the bogie meant 
payment of at least ten 2nd-class fares. All this, it was suggested, 
was necessary in the interest of my health which, whilst I was 
in Bengal, must not on any account be put in jeopardy by any 
act of omission or commission on the part of the organisers. 
My own opinion is that my tour cannot do much good if I 
must be thus wrapped in cottonwool. I must either live or trav- 
el as like the 292 millions of poor people as possible or cease to 
travel at all in the public interest. I am quite certain that I can 
no more effectively deliver my message to the millions by trav- 
elling not even double first but fivefold first than the Viceroy 
can rule over the /earts of India’s millions from his unap- 
proachable Simla heights. Single 2nd class is about as much as 
it is possible to tolerate. Finding me in a luxuriously fitted Ist- 
class compartment, the poor cannot regard me as one of them- 
selves. They, therefore, peeped into it with awe every time they 
came near it. I felt queer looking at them. My body may have 
found more comfort, but my soul was ill at ease. . . 


But though the Reception Committee had taken excessive pre- 
cautions for my comfort, gods had willed otherwise. For the 
whole night's rest, during the journey to Faridpur, was dis- 
turbed by crowds at almost every station howling for darshan. 
My companions tried in vain to pacify these blind admirers. 
They vainly pleaded for rest for my fatigued body. ‘Alo, alo,’ 
light, light,"—&z jaz’, rent the air and exasperated the sleeping 
passengers. The crowd felt no consideration even for them. | 
remained obdurate. I would not rise from my bed though I 
risked the loss of my Mahatmaship. I regarded it as a crime to 
pander to such wild and meaningless affection . . . 


... Deshbandhu Das gives up his palatial house to the Trustees 
for national purposes. I know that the house carries with it cer- 
tain liabilities. But Deshbandhu could have, if he had chosen, 
wiped them out inside of a year by returning to his princely 
practice. I could not enter the vast mansion without feeling sad 
and shedding a tear. As a philosopher I knew that, in getting 
rid of the house, he has got rid of a burden. But, as a man 
living in the world, I know that millions would be glad to 
shoulder such burdens and feel happy in uncomfortably big 
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mensions. I therefore could not restrain myself as I entered the 
house and was lodged in the very room which was but yesterday 
occupied by the distinguished servant of India. But that is not 
the limit of his madness. He is ailing, he is weak. He squats with 
difficulty. He rises from his seat with difficulty. His voice has lost 
its original strength. But he must preside—not for applause, but, 
for service. He must sit up late at the Subjects Committee. He 
must reason with those who will not or cannot see the necessity 
of the lucid explanation of his position. 


... There is the great Acharya Ray. In perfect self-forgetfulness 
he dances on the platform, now thumping this leg and now that. 
Quite unnecessarily he would break out into English before a 
pure Bengali audience. He does not care what others will think 
of him. He is lost in his theme. And who that does not know 
him will ever consider him to be one of the greatest among the 
scientists of the world? He still loves his science college. He gives 
it his very soul. But he is khaddar mad. He divides his love 
between science and khaddar. Or perhaps, he regards khaddar as 
a true product of scientific research. Be that as it may, it requires 
a mad man to ply the charkha when he might be handling 
exquisitely delicate instruments in order to wrest from Nature 
some of her precious secrets. I could, perhaps, indefinitely multi- 
ply the names of such mad Bengalis. But the reader must be sat- 
isfied with these two brilliant samples. . . . 


Chairs meet at Mahabodhi Society! and responds to the call by the 
Society's chief to Antyajas to take to Buddhism; says: 


... It is a very strange thing that almost all the professors of 
great religions of the world claim me as their own. The Jains 
mistake me for a Jain. Scores of Buddhist friends have taken 
me for a Buddhist. Hundreds of Christian friends still consider 
that I am a Christian and some Christian friends do not even 
hesitate to ascribe, by implication, cowardice to me and say: 
‘We know, you are a Christian, but you are afraid to own it. 
Why don’t you come forward boldly and say you believe in 
Jesus and his salvation?’ Many of my Mussalman friends con- 
sider that, although I do not call myself a Mussalman, to all 
intents and purposes, I am one of them; and some Mussalman 
friends consider that I am on the road to it, very near, but still 
far short of it. All this is extremely flattering to me and I take it 
as a mark of their affection and their esteem. For me, however, 


105 Established in 1891 by Ceylonese 
monk Anagarika Dharmapala; continues 
to be located at 4A, Bankim Chandra 
Street, Calcutta. 
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I regard myself as one of the humblest of Hindus, but the 
deeper I study Hinduism the stronger becomes the belief in me 
that Hinduism is as broad as the Universe and it takes in its 
fold all that is good in this world. And so I find that with 
Mussalmans I can appreciate the beauties of Islam and sing its 
praises. And so simultaneously with the professors of other reli- 
gions, and still something within me tells me that, for all that 
deep veneration I show to these several religions, I am all the 
more a Hindu, none the less for it. . . . 


... In my opinion, the Buddha lived Hinduism in his own life. 
He was no doubt a reformer of his terrible time, that is to say he 
was a reformer deeply in earnest and counted no cost or pain 
great for achieving the reform which he thought was indispensa- 
ble for his own growth and for the uplift of the body. If histori- 
cal records are correct, the blind Brahmins of that period rejected 
his reform because they were selfish. But the masses were not 
philosophers who whiled away their time in philosophising. 
They were philosophers in action, they had robust common 
sense and so they brushed aside the beast in the Brahmins, that 
is to say, selfishness, and they had no hesitation in recognising in 129 
Buddha the true exponent of their own faith. And so, being 
myself also one of the masses living in their midst, I found that 
Buddhism is nothing but Hinduism reduced to practice in terms 
of the masses. And, therefore, sometimes the learned men are 
not satisfied with the incredibly simple teachings of the Buddha. 
They go to it for the satisfaction of their intellect and they are 
disappointed. Religion is pre-eminently a matter of the heart and 
a man who approaches it with intellectual pride is doomed to 
disappointment. I make bold to say that Buddha was not an 
atheist. God refuses to see any person, any devotee who goes in 
with his pride. He believes not in men rubbing their noses on 
the ground, he wants not to see the marks on the noses, and 
some of you may not know that many Mussalmans really carry 
these marks on their foreheads as they lie prostrate in their 
mosques, rub their foreheads day after day so that they have got 
the scar on their forehead about the circumference of a rupee, 
sometimes, even larger. God does not want the marks. He sees 


through and through. . . . (CWMG, voL. 27) 


Starts tour of East Bengal; visits Goalando. 
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8 May 
Visits Malikanda, Bhagyakul, Lohagunj. 


Public meeting and reception at Malikanda; receives purse of Rs 5,000 
at Lohagunj. 


9 May 
In Dighirpur. 
Public meeting; addresses gathering. The Hindu dated 9 May 1925 


reports: 


Gandhiji, addressing the gathering which numbered more than 
ten thousand, said that he was sorry to find that the attempt 
made by the Congress peopie to remove untouchability was 
not successful. Defending his attitude regarding untouchability, 
he stated he had never said that anybody should take food in 
the same plate with a Namasudra. He would never drink water 
polluted even by his own mother, but if his mother or anybody 
else gave him water in a clean pot, it would be a sin if he 
refused it. Similarly it would be a sin if barbers and washermen 
did not serve their Namasudra brethren. . . . 


Taltola; says to khadi workers at a meeting:!% 


I must tell you in the first place that I have never said that 
charkha is our only salvation. I have said that swaraj for the 
masses is impossible without the charkha. But I am prepared 
here to advance the first also. I would ask you to exercise your 
imagination. And just as you visualise gods and goddesses on 
the Himalayas because your mind is filled with sacredness, you 
will also visualise the tremendous possibilities of spinning if 
you fill your minds with the elaborate details of a successful 
working of the spinning programme. It requires a tremendous 
effort to keep things going as we are doing, much more to make 
millions spin. Every one of us will have to take charge of little 
details and be under exact discipline. Universalisation of spin- 
ning means the automatic solution of many other questions. 
Take the untouchability problem. It is impossible to universalise 
the wheel without tackling untouchability. Do you know that 
the untouchables would have nothing to do with khadi if we 
had not made them our own? They would say, “What shall we 
do with khadi when we are treated as untouchables?’ And 


106 A meeting of khadi workers is held 
on a boat. Dr Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, 
who was with Gandhi, remarks that the 
workers’ faith was waning: ‘Most of 
them do not believe that charkha is our 
only salvation, though they do believe in 
the economic value of it. Some of us feel 
that it is unnecessary to be Congress 
members. Pray clear our doubts and forti- 
fy our faith if you can.’ 
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unless they co-operate, you cannot achieve the full khadi pro- 
gramme. And so also for the Hindu—Muslim question. The 
two things hang together. You can thus see that spinning alone 
does lead to swaraj. But I want to take you a little deeper. Do 
you know the Government have their hands on every string of 
the violin except the one which is in my hand? That is non-vio- 
lence. You can win swaraj only with non-violence and never with 
violence. If you are convinced of that, you will not take time to 
be convinced that by spinning alone can you win swaraj. For, 
non-violence in action can be achieved by nothing but a success- 
ful working out of a peaceful programme of the universalisation 
of the spinning-wheel. How will you solve the Hindu—Muslim 
question but by getting the Hindu to work in the cause of 
khadi of the Mussalman, and vice versa? And in order that you 
get the Mussalman and the Hindu and the untouchable to 
work together, you have to plod away in faith and confidence 
in yourselves. Take first the smoothest channels, leave the diffi- 
cult ones alone. These are the maharajas, nawabs, etc. Let us 
fill the land with a network of expert carders and spinners and 
make the spinning-wheel the centre of the whole programme. 
Dont say the atmosphere is spoiled. Let there be dissensions. 
You will spin in spite of them. And you will see that all about 
would be spinning like you one day. If you are clean, all about 
you are bound to be clean one day. Shall I say good-bye to 
brahmacharya, truth and ahimsa, because the opposite is going 
on all around me? No, I must work away in the faith that my 
method is right even though I may be the sole representative 
of it. 


‘And how will the spinners bring swaraj?’ you ask. I say, noth- 
ing will need to be done after you have universalised the spin- 
ning-wheel. You will have acquired a power and a strength 
which everybody will automatically recognise. 


But possibly the struggle before us may be long. There is no 
shorter cut. I can make the Congress hum with a thousand 
genuine workers. A million non-spinners whose sole business is 
to give four annas each will be worse than an encumbrance. | 
have faith in God and in the fact that the few shall act, when 
the time comes. 


(Young India, 21 May 1925; CWMG, VOL. 27) 
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Malkhanagar. 


Public meetings with women and workers; says: 


The first thing is that I never said that we could win swaraj 
merely by spinning, though I believe that we can. But I have 
certainly said on many occasions that unless we spin we cannot 
win swaraj. However, I am ready to prove to you that both the 
statements are true. What do we mean when we speak of spin- 
ning? We mean that we should make it universal. Spinning 
means learning all the other processes, such as ginning and 
carding, and getting the yarn produced woven into cloth. 
What an effort is needed to do all these things ourselves and 
set crores of people spinning in that sense! Such an effort 
implies setting up an organisation through the length and the 
breadth of the country. Is it a small thing to set up a system 
like the one that obtains on big liners where everyone obeys 
the captain’s orders and those who do not can be shot dead? 
And when you set crores to spin, the problem of untouchability 
will be solved, even that of Hindu—Muslim unity will be 
solved. Why do I say that the problem of untouchability will 
be solved? Today the untouchables work for khadi for my sake. 
They told me in Madras that, when the people regarded them 
as untouchable, why should they labour for the people and 
weave khadi for them? All the same, they weave for my sake. 
When untouchability has disappeared, they will of their own 
free will take sincere interest in this work, and, when they do 
so, untouchability too will disappear. Can the khadi movement 
succeed unless Hindus and Muslims work unitedly? In order, 
thus, to get all communities to spin, you will have to continue 
living in this marshy place. 


But you may ask how spinning can mean swaraj. My reply is 
that when you have made spinning universal, the three big 
problems which face the Congress today will be solved. And 
when all the three are solved, what more will remain? When 
these three things are done we shall be in a position to insist on 
the fulfilment of our conditions. Thereafter, the British may 
leave if they choose or stay on if they like to remain here on 
our terms. If you ask me whether I would co-operate with the 
British against whom we have carried on such a long and 
determined struggle and who have perpetrated such atrocities 
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on us, I would say, ‘Yes, I would certainly co-operate, because I 
want to convert even enemies into friends.’ 


In order to understand how swaraj can be won by spinning, 
you must be clear about one thing. It is this—by what means 
do you want to win it? If you want to win it by violent means, 
you may give up the thought of spinning. But I can see it as 
clearly as I do the things before me that you will not be able to 
overcome the British by violent means. In the game we are 
playing today, they have all the pieces in their hand, and only 
one is in mine—non-violence. It is only by means of that piece 
that we can possibly win against them. If you admit this, you 
will understand that you have no choice but to take up spin- 
ning, for the spinning-wheel is the centre round which the 
other items of the non-violence programme revolve. 


The atmosphere has not been vitiated. The Government wants 
fighting, it will even find people who delight in creating dis- 
cord, but I count on you to say that you will go on spinning 
no matter what obstacles are placed in your way. Because oth- 
ers give up spinning, should you on that account stop spin- 
ning? If others forsake purity, brahmacharya and non-violence, 
will you also? 


Those who sincerely devote themselves to spinning in this way 
will certainly come forward when the time comes [for action]. 

I can get no work done through three crore members if they do 
not spin. But I can rouse the whole country if there are 300 
sincere persons. If you ask me why I believe these people will 
come forward for a fight, I cannot answer your question. I 

shall merely say that God will prompt them to join the fight. I 
have such faith in God that I rely upon Him, when the time 
comes to rouse everyone. What happened in the Transvaal? Till 
the last moment, no one was asked [to join the fight]. But 
when the coolies saw that all of us were in prison, they too 
came out and followed us. Hurbatsingh was a free man. He did 
not have to pay the [poll] tax, but he too was inspired, and 
went to jail and died there. The mines were turned into jails in 
which the workers were confined, and they endured countless 
atrocities. How could I imagine that all this would happen? It 
was, in fact, the result of my faith in God. Hence, if people ask 
me when I propose to start civil disobedience, I give them no 
reply. I merely say that God will create the circumstances for it. 
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Now I come to the question what purpose is served by our 
continuing as members of the Congress. | admit it serves no 
great purpose, but our leaving it will hurt the Swarajists need- 
lessly and they will believe that we do not want even to extend 
our support to them. This year, at any rate, we must become 
members of the Congress and do as much constructive work as 
possible. If they do not want even this next year, then we shall 
see what to do. We shall, then, be able to set up a spinning 
association. Truly speaking, however, such an association will 
be the result of our labours during this year. Even if you believe 
that nothing is to be gained by remaining in the Congress, 
there is at any rate no harm in doing so. 


(Navajivan, 17 May 1925) 


10-11 May 
In Chandpur; writes to Maganlal Gandhi: 


... Tell Ba that I met Harilal. I talked with him for three 
hours. Harilal particularly told me that Ba should not go to 


134 Calcutta. At present he is staying with some of his friends. 
(CWMG, VOL. 27) 


Meets students at National School. Amrita Bazar Patrika reports on 
13 May 1925: 


The Mahatma met the students at National School and the 
proceedings there were of extreme interest. He first called those 
boys who would consider themselves to be most wicked. None 
offered at the call at first. Later on some boys came forward 
admitting that they were wicked boys. Mahatmaji then called 
[those] who considered themselves to be ignorant and silly. A 
big lot of boys offered themselves as belonging to the latter cat- 
egory which aroused laughter. Mahatmaji then explained the 
virtues of a wicked boy as well as those of ignorant boys and he 
gave them some instructions which were heard with attention. 
He asked them to realise the growing poverty of the country. 
Boys who spin the charkhas, he said, could feel this. Therefore 
he urged them to try their best to spin yarn daily. The boy who 
kept no ideal in view in spite of many disappointments was a 
naughty boy, and an idiot boy was one who felt satisfaction at 
nothing. The more he produced yarn, the more would he 
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think that he had done his duty. In the struggle for swaraj 
these sets of boys are indispensable. Finally Mahatma Gandhi 
urged them to be respectful towards their parents, to love their 
teachers and all the members of the family and to be on friendly 
terms with their colleagues. With these words he gave them his 


hearty blessing. 


Welcome meetings. 


12 May 
In Feni. 
Mahajanhat. 


The Hindu of 13 May 1925 and Amrita Bazar Patrika of 15 May 
1925 report: 


Mahatma Gandhi in the course of his speech said he was grate- 
ful for the addresses, but was sorry that he could not bring 
either of the Ali Brothers with him. He further regretted that 
Mr. Sen Gupta was also absent. Last time when he visited their 
place, he was prohibited from speaking by the orders of the 
Government. He thanked the Municipality for the splendid 
work they were doing. He did not know whether it was useful 
to make education compulsory. There were two opinions on the 
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subject. He, however, promised to think over the matter more 
carefully. He thanked the Municipality for stopping drink and 
making its employees wear khaddar. Nothing could be done 
except by khaddar. Civil disobedience was an impossibility 
without khaddar. The charkha was necessary to drive poverty 
out of the country. His movement was for self-purification. He 
would never say anything which he did not do himself. 


‘T have been just now asked to say a few words in English. I 
know the Bengali infatuation for English. You have heard every 
word I said translated fairly accurately in Bengali, your mother 
tongue. I can’t imagine I can drive truth home with greater 
force, or in clearer words, through the medium of a language 
which is as foreign to you as it is to me. However, | have to do 
my work and if I convert a few people to the cult of khaddar 
or convince, if they are not already convinced, a few of them to 
the truths of non-violence through the medium of the English 
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language, I should do so. And therefore, if I take up your time 
just now by speaking in English, it is merely to flatter those 
who want me to speak in English, so that, perchance, if they 
have not yet seen the very simple truth that I have been speak- 
ing to the masses of India, they might be able to see it. 


‘One of my co-workers said some years ago, writing in connec- 
tion with the spinning-wheel, that its very simplicity frightened 
the educated classes. He said, and he said it with great truth in 
it, that because of its simplicity the educated Indians fail to 
understand its beauty and grand meaning. Simple as the spin- 
ning-wheel is, I am absolutely convinced, after years of contin- 
uous, deep and powerful thinking, that there is nothing before 
India so efficacious for her many ills as the spinning-wheel and 


khaddar. 


‘The problems of our dear country are so vast, so complex that 
nothing but a very simple remedy will solve the riddle. The 
complex character of the education and the training that we 
have received has confounded our thoughts, paralysed our 
brains and, unless we have something presented to us in an 
inexplicable manner, we refuse to see the truth that lies in it. 


‘But if you tax your brains or, better still, if you retire into your 
private rooms to bend your knee before God and ask Him to 
guide you, He will guide your hand and put it unerringly on 
the spinning-wheel. We have spoken, we have delivered speech- 
es, we have written in newspapers, we have published books, 
we have even made researches. But the age of speaking, the age 
of writing, the age of delivering oration is gone, never to return 
again. The age of action has commenced. You have to battle 
not against a race of speakers, but you have to give battle to the 
race of born workers—a race that has not known what it is to 
yield, a race that has inflexible determination, a race which is 
made of some of the finest soldiers in the world. No diplomacy 
that we can call to our aid will be able to do the task that is 
before everyone of us. You want mass consciousness, you want 
co-operation of the masses. You want Councillors to speak 
with power. At the present moment there is no power in their 
words—there is no power in their resolutions— not because 
they don’t know how to speak. Deshbandhu has shown how he 


can outwit the Government in defeating its resolution, defeat- 
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ing its policy. But he can do little unless he has power behind 
him. You and I, everyone of us, can’t go to the Councils. I have 
said repeatedly I don’t believe in Councils. But I have granted, 
those who believe in Councils should go there. But I want to 
arm the Councillors with power. I do not want them to 
become discredited after they have gone there. I want them to 
be listened to with respect and attention by the Government. 
How is that to be done? Not by holding mass meetings, not by 
passing resolutions, not by approving of their policy of resolu- 
tions, but by giving some power to them. And you will not, 
cannot, give them power unless you have evolved it for your- 
selves, in yourselves. We have not got power. I defy anybody to 
match the violence of the Government with violence. No mat- 
ter what may have been [done] in other parts of the world, I 
am positively certain that we should not attain our freedom by 
violent means. 


‘I have placed, therefore, a non-violent programme with full 
knowledge of what I am doing and not because it is a religion, 
as it is with me, but because it is expedient. It is the only poli- 
tics for the country. And he who has any political wisdom 137 
must come to the conclusion that violent means will serve no 
earthly purpose. I understand, I appreciate the impatience of 
those who are burning to deliver the country from the shackles 
that bind her. I yield to none in my desire to free the country 
from the shackles. But I consider myself to be a sane man. | 
regard myself as having a great deal of common sense. I regard 
myself as a man who has seen something of the world. I am 
born a fighter from the earliest days of my youth. I am fighting 
even though it may be with my brothers, friends, wife, chil- 
dren, my co-religionists and, if it is a Mussalman, with 
Mussalmans. But throughout my fight I have understood that 
one weapon is common to all these fights and that is the 
weapon of non-violence. 


‘T could not fight my wife with violence, I could not fight my 
brothers with violence, I refuse to fight the Mussalmans with 
violence and I dare not fight the Hindus, some of whom are 
opposing me on the question of untouchability, with violence. 
I, therefore, deduce from that fund of experience that I cannot 
fight Englishmen with violence. You have seen in one of my 
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writings that I have converted more Englishmen to love India 
than any single one of the present generation. I know it is a 
large claim, it is a proud claim, but it is the claim of the hum- 
ble man, who has put forth that claim in all humility. I feel, if 
we are to fight our battle non-violently it will not be by mere 
words. Non-violence must be expressed in action. Action with- 
out intermission, without rest, without recreation, without the 
slightest pause, with continuous determination—action with 
the fullest faith in its efficacy is the only remedy for India and 
the only remedy that I can place in the hands of those little 
girls and boys, in the hands of the grown up people, in the 
hands of poets and philosophers, in the hands of sannyasins, 
politicians, learned professors and sweepers, in the hands of 
women and in the hands of robust men. The only universal 
remedy I can discover today is the spinning-wheel. Multiply 
the force of this charkha and spin until it is done by 300 
millions of men and then tell me what its power will be, tell 
me then what it will not do. Is there nothing that we can claim 
to our credit? Throughout all this long, dreary forty years of 
political life, we have not been able to show to the world one 
simple action done to perfection and to fulfilment. We have 
placed before ourselves many programmes, | place before the 
nation only one programme and ask the nation to fulfil that 
programme before it can dare think of any other. Is it an 
impossible programme that you and [| should wear nothing but 
khaddar, although it may be costly? It may be coarse. If it is 
costly, then, tear it into half and do cover your nakedness with 
half the cloth and it will go to your credit in the book of life. If 
it is coarse, then, for the sake of India, you will wear coarse 
cloth. Understand that the slavery of India is coarser than the 
coarsest khaddar, understand that the pauperism of India is 
infinitely coarser than the coarsest khaddar that can be pro- 
duced in Chittagong. If you have heart to think for the famish- 
ing millions of India, if you have heart to spin, then spin till 
your hands are paralysed and wear khaddar till you perspire in 
the coarsest khadi and then you will find that the swaraj of my 
dream—and of your dream—will break forth in the horizon 


and then you will dance in joy. (CWMG, VoL. 27) 
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13 May 


107 Arrives at 6 a.m. and addresses, an In Chittagong. 107 

hour later, a meeting of over 20,000 peo- Welcome addresses and public meetings. Meetings of students, 
ple. Three addresses are presented to him 
on behalf of the Municipality, the Gandhi 
Reception Committee and the Cess- Noakhali. 
payers’ Association of Chittagong. 
Gandhi first speaks in Hindi and then in 
English. 


merchants, fishermen and sweepers. 


14 May 
In Noakhali. 
Women’s meeting. In reply to women’s address, Gandhi says: 


Who says that woman is dependent on others? The Shastras 
say nothing of the sort. Sita was Rama’s better half and enjoyed 
empire over his heart. Neither was Damayanti!°8 dependent. 
Who will say, after reading the Mahabharata, that Draupadi 
was dependent on others? Who will call Draupadi dependent, 
Draupadi who, when the Pandavas failed to protect her, saved 
herself by an appeal to Lord Krishna? We cherish as sacred the 
names of seven women as chaste and virtuous wives. Were they 
dependent? A woman who has the strength to preserve her puri- 
ty, to defend her virtue—to call such a woman dependent is to 
murder language and violate dharma. 


(Navajivan, 31 May 1925; CWMG, voOL. 27) 


108 Wife of King Nala, in the 
Mahabharata. 
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Welcome address from municipality and District Board Committee. 


Excerpts from Gandhi's ‘Notes’ published in Young India of 14 May 
19253 


THE SAGE OF BARRACKPORE 


I was privileged to visit Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea at his resi- 
dence at Barrackpore. I had heard that he was ailing and that 
age had told upon his steel frame. I was anxious, therefore, to 
pay my respects to him. Though he might not approve of some 
of my activities, my regard for him as a maker of modern 
Bengal and a Nestor of Indian politics has not suffered any 
diminution. I remember the time when educated India hung 
on his lips. It was, therefore, with great joy that I approached 
the pilgrimage to Barrackpore. Sir Surendra has a magnificent 
mansion situated on the river bank among beautiful surround- 
ings. All around there is great quiet. One can understand what 
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a great relief it must have been to him to be able, every day, to 
retire to this pleasant retreat after the daily toil in crowded 
Calcutta. I expected to see him lying in bed weak and care- 
worn. Instead, I found myself in the presence of a man stand- 
ing erect from his seat to greet me affectionately and talking to 
me with the buoyancy of youth. He told me in the course of 
our conversation that his memory was still as green as ever. He 
could paint, he told me, the scenes of his childhood. The remi- 
niscences that have just been published he wrote during the 
past nine years. He showed me with justifiable pride the whole 
of his beautiful manuscript. It is all written methodically in 
clear, bold hand with a steady pen. Sir Surendra Nath is now 
77 years old, but he has, like Pandit Malaviyaji, faith in him- 
self. He said, ‘I have given myself ninety-one years. And I hope 
to be able to retain my present energy till then.’ When I 
inquired what he was reading, he told me he was revising his 
reminiscences as he expected to publish a second edition inside 
of a year. He takes a lively interest in everything that passes 
around him. He has taken from me a promise to meet him 
again before I leave Bengal. ‘I must come to you if you cannot 
find the time to run up to Barrackpore,’ he said. ‘I will not 
think of putting you to that trouble. I will make time to come 
again without fail,’ I replied. Sir Surendra Nath owes his vitali- 
ty to his unfailingly regular habits. Nothing could keep him 
overnight in Calcutta. It might almost be said that he never 
missed his last train for Barrackpore. This regularity, he would 
say, was as necessary for the service of India as strenuous work 
itself. 


A CONTRAST 


The poor, thank God, are always with me. They sought me out 
at the great man’s mansion. Among them was a humble Bihari 
clerk who wanted me to go to his quarters where he had six 
charkhas going and where he was selling khaddar to poor men. 
The request was irresistible. We went to his humble quarters 
which were situated in the coolie-barracks connected with the 
waterworks. He showed me the wheels that he and his friends 
were working and the nicely arranged stock of khaddar, all of 
which he received from Bihar. “Why don’t you get the locally 
manufactured khaddar?’ I asked. ‘Because,’ he answered, ‘I am 
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helping to sell the surplus stock from Bihar.’ He told me that he 
made no profits. For running this humble store the coolies give 
him, to defray the out of pocket expenses, one pice per rupee of 
their wages. He sells nearly Rs. 2,500 worth of pure khaddar 
among the coolies who come from Bihar and the contiguous 
districts of UP. We have no notion of the penetrating capacity 
of the wheel and khaddar. Wherever I go, I find these 
unknown, self-appointed, honest young men taking their hum- 
ble share in this glorious work which is bound to succeed and 
solve the problem of the grinding pauperism of the masses by 
providing them with the labour they can do with ease and com- 


fort. (CWMG, VOL. 27) 


15 May 
In Comilla. 


Public meeting. In reply to the welcome address presented by Abhay 


109 This Ashram (with branches) was Ashram, !09 Says: 


founded by Prafulla Chandra Ghosh in It will be a mere formality on my part to thank you for this wel- 


ee he activities come address, for, as you yourselves have admitted, I too have 141 


included dyeing, printing, agriculture and : aie : . ; 
iid! le Moa had a share in bringing this Ashram into existence.!!0 When I 
was preparing to visit Bengal, I had a keen desire to meet young 


men like you and see their work. I know very well the sacrifices 


fishery. 
110 When Gandhi was in Bengal in 


1920, he had approved the scheme of ; ; 
which they have made. I know that, until we have many such 


founding this Ashram. 
persons in the country who come forward to make sacrifices, we 
cannot hope for swaraj. For every young man, renunciation 
should be his enjoyment. I have never believed that renunciation 
means suffering, and, if anyone believes that it is so, his renunci- 
ation will not endure. Hence, whenever in the course of my 
tours I come across instances of renunciation and see young men 
giving up positions of Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 a month and accept- 
ing just a few pice for their livelihood, I do not feel unhappy. 
On the contrary, I feel that such youths have lost little, having 


freed themselves from the burden of heavy emoluments. 


But I wish to stress one thing, for when we give up a thing for 
the sake of service, we generally embrace something else in its 
place. I know that some young men think of self-sacrifice as 
sufficient in itself. But this is a great error. While giving up 
something, one should know what other work one must take 
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up. Only then will our life be filled with contentment. We 
should thus use discrimination in all our activities. According 
to me, the youths who come forward today to serve the coun- 
try should have before them only one aim—how to provide 
work for the idle millions. They will see then that we have no 
other means of doing so except the spinning-wheel. Hence I 
regard the medical work and the running of a [medical] school 
here as unimportant activities. Both these activities have a place 
only in so far as they can supplement the spinning movement. 
I was, therefore, glad to learn that in your school, too, spinning 
and other khadi work is going on. I should advise the workers 
who run this school to take a vow that, after a fixed date, no 
boy or girl not wearing khadi would be admitted to this 
school. The parents should be informed that their children 
would be obliged to spin and wear khadi. The same rule 
should be followed in running the dispensary. It would be my 
wish to see everyone whom I treated here dressed in khadi. 
There are, of course, many other dispensaries. Running a dis- 
pensary is nothing new and that is why young men are able to 
take up this work. I hope that all persons who have taken a 
vow of service and renunciation will go in only for those activi- 
ties which are most difficult, which can be universally adopted 
and will be most productive of results in our country. 


(Navajivan, 7 June 1925; CWMG, VOL. 27) 
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Addresses students. 


Speaks to workers of Vikrampur; declares himself against formation of 
organization separate from Congress. 


16 May 
In Comilla. 


Women’s meeting. 


Visits Abhay Ashram. 


17 May 


In Narayangan). 111 Gandhi was presented addresses by 


the District Board, the Municipality and 
Dacca.!11 the People’s Association, at the meeting 
held in the Northbrook Hall. 
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Public meetings, urges people to conduct their business in mother 
tongue or Hindi. Says: 


I am making a departure from my ordinary rule of giving a 
reply to the addresses in Hindustani. I am breaking that rule 
mostly as a compliment to the reader of the District Board 
address who, with exactness, recited the address instead of 
reading it. It reminds me of Sir Surendranath Banerjea when 
he was not Knighted. I was only a stripling then but those who 
were present, when he recited his address at Poona, told me 
that, without misplacing a single adjective, he recited the whole 
of the address which covered nearly 80 octavo pages. It 


es Charan Mazumdar reminds me also of Babu Ambika Charan Mazumdar!!2 to 
(1850-1922): described by Sir John whose address I had the pleasure of listening at Lucknow. He 
Woodburn, Lieutenant Governor of began to recite his address and went through a page and half 
gaa 25 the Grand Old Man of without a single mistake and probably, but for a hint from our 


Fanidapur’, was.an eloquent exponent of friends, Lucknow would not have been able to stand, or to ask 


the constitutional path to India’s political ‘ 
‘ s him to read, an address which covered about 30 foolscap pages. 
development. 


I don't know who else read the remaining portion of the 

address. When I came to Bengal, I had occasion to witness 

these things mostly in connection with the addresses presented 143 
to me. 


I must not steal from you or me the most impassioned grief 
and intense longing. I had to listen to the exquisite music of 
the Bengali language when I came to Bengal. Spare me from 
our English diction and elocution, no matter how lofty it 
might be. Give in unadulterated Bengali, when you cannot and 
may not give in Hindustani. All that Bengal wishes to tell is a 
message to all [of] India. I think it is high time to conduct our 
proceedings, specially proceedings of this character, in the ver- 
nacular of the provinces or in Hindustani. A time will come 
when we shall all feel ashamed to use this tongue (English). | 
think I have taken time on a matter over which I have already 
expressed my opinion. I am obliged to thank you sincerely for 
the sentiment expressed in your addresses. I don’t thank you 
for the exquisite caskets in which you have put your addresses. 
I possess nothing nor have I any use for all these, but for the 
pieces of paper, which are more a thing of the heart and which 
come from a corner of your heart. You talk of the departed 
glory of Dacca. It is specially real. As I walk and as I roam 
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from place to place, | find illimitable possibilities for returning 
to old Bengal. Once more, let Bengal export not all her raw 
produce, jute, rice or cotton, but let Bengal export the finest 
fabrics, let Bengal revive her great art for which she was 
famous. Depend upon it that not until you tackle the problem 
of hand-spinning, the problem of the revival of the finest art 
will be impossible. I have been accused of one thing—of the 
inartisticness to realise the artistic beauty for which India 
stands, and my heart weeps for the fact that that beauty has 
departed. We want our own fabric. Until we spin our own 
yarn, we shall not be able to revive that fabric of ours. If you 
import ‘muslins’ from Paris or Japan, I know to my cost or to 
your cost, if you import the finest yarn from Paris or Japan, as 
I saw when I was in Dacca, you cannot and you will never be 
able to revive the art. What will you do for the dumb millions 
of Bengal? What will you do for the sisters of yours who are 
pining away behind the purdah? I visited a village in Comilla 
and a representative of the sisters of ours—who have not a 
place in the District Board to send their representatives— 
insisted on giving cotton and receiving in exchange the yarn 
from them. If you send your representative there to buy yarn, 
it may be one rupee, two rupees or three rupees and buy yarn 
for the supply of their bread, what a service you will do for 
them! Do you think that your District Board and People’s 
Association can help them? 


I have just now come from the meeting of the untouchables, 
the Bhangis. The Bhangis are keeping your town clean and 
their services are indispensable. They told me that they had 80 
children to teach, but there is no school to teach them. I asked 
them whether they would want a school to educate their boys. 
One of them in reply said, “We have asked for a school in our 
address presented to you.’ 


Speaking on khaddar Mahatmaji said: 


If you and the middle-class people give at least half an hour 
only for spinning, I could swamp Dacca with khaddar. I can 
compete with Japan, Manchester and any town. The people 
want to wear khaddar. Be sure that they will wear khaddar. 
Khaddar shall be sufficient to clothe the whole of Dacca if you 


can make up your minds. You can do just the very simple 
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thing, that is, to revive the past glory of Dacca in a much more 
glorious manner. I don’t think I will keep you for many minutes. 


Coming to the question of Hindu—Muslim unity you have 
touched upon, it grieves me that I have not here with me one of 
the two brothers, Maulanas Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, to 
listen to the testimony—the warm testimony—that comes from 
your hearts. 


(Amrita Bazar Patrika, 19 May 1925; CWMG, VoL. 27) 
Lays foundation stone of National College Hospital at Shyampur. 


Women's meeting. 


18 May 
In Mymensingh; stays with Maharaja. 


19 May 
Welcome address. 


Visits khadi exhibition. 
145 


20 May 
Slightly indisposed. 


21 May 
In Dinajpur. 


Public meetings. 


22 May 

In Bogra. 

Welcome address. 

Women’s meeting. 

Taloda; visits Acharya P. C. Ray’s khadi organization. In a speech, says: 


At the meeting in Bogra | said that for me a visit to this place 
was a pilgrimage, and I say it here again. Perhaps you do not 
know the sacrifices made by Dr. Ray as much as I do, and when 
I heard that this was one of the many centres of his activities, I 
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decided to make this pilgrimage once. Moreover, when I came 
here and saw that the greater number of those who had been 
helped by him were Muslims my joy and my regard for him 
rose immeasurably. For, only when Hindus serve Muslims in 
this manner and Muslims serve Hindus will there be a sponta- 
neous union of hearts between Hindus and Muslims. I very 
much regret that neither Maulana Shaukat Ali nor Maulana 
Mahomed Ali is present here to witness this rare sight. The 
condition of the country today renders it difficult for our 
workers to leave their tasks and go anywhere. But I have no 
doubt that both the brothers will be very happy when I tell 
them about this place. 


(Navajivan, 7 June 1925; CWMG, VOL. 27) 


23 May 

In Pabna. 

Visits Satsang Ashram of C. R. Das’ guru.!!3 

Lays foundation for Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri memorial. 


24 May 


Arrives in Calcutta in the early morning and goes to the residence of 


i. &., Das: 
Reception given by Bangiya Sahitya Parishad at the Parishad in the 


evening. He is presented with a nine-volume set of the Hindi edition 


of Visvakosh edited by Nagendranath Basu.!!4 


Attends the first death anniversary memorial meeting of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee at Bhowanipore organized by Asutosh Memorial 
Committee. 


Gandhi's article “Bengal’s Sacrifice’ published in Navajivan on 24 May 
1925: 


I overflow with joy to see examples of purest sacrifice in 
Bengal. The whole family of a zamindar has taken to khadi. All 
the women spin. The men and women wear khadi exclusively. 
The zamindar has made over his house and his land for the use 
of Khadi Pratishthan. The sacrifice made by Satish Babu, who is 
the life of Khadi Pratishthan, is something extraordinary. He 
used to earn a monthly salary of Rs. 1,500 in the Chemical 


113 Anukul Thakur [FOOTNOTE CREDIT. 
Justice Mrs Manjula Bose] 


114 Nagendranath Basu (1866-1938): 
greatest contributions to Bengali literature 
were his Visvakosh (1884-1911; 23 vols.; 
the first Bengali encyclopaedia) and Banger 
Jatiya Itihas. Editor of journals Tapasvini, 
Bharat, Sahitya Parisad Patrika and 
Kayastha. Composed several plays and 
translated Hamlet and Macbeth. Travelled 
to many inaccessible areas, especially 
Orissa, to collect archaeological items and 
manuscripts. Edited many old treatises on 
behalf of Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. Some 
other noted titles include Archaeological 
Survey of Mayurbhanj (1911), Modern 
Buddhism and its Followers in Orissa 
(1911). Given title Prachyavidyamaharnav 
(‘one who is steeped in Eastern lore’) for 
his expertise in Indian archaeology. 
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115 Hemprabha Devi. 
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Works of Dr. Ray. He had been provided with a bungalow 
too. He could have got more if he had asked for it. He was 
doing khadi work even then, but he was not satisfied with 
that. His tender heart felt that, if he attempted two tasks at a 
time, both might suffer in consequence. He was the very life 
of the Chemical Works and, if he did not give his full time to 
it, it would certainly suffer. But, then, khadi meant service of 
the poor, and he did not think it right that he should do that 
work in his spare time. Just as it is a sin for a man to have two 
wives, so also it is wrong for a man to make two things his 
life’s mission. Moreover, no sacrifice is too great in the cause 
of khadi. Arguing thus with himself he decided in an instant 
to leave the Works which he himself had built up. And now 
he meets his household expenses from the income from his 
meager savings and devotes all the 24 hours of the day to the 
cause of khadi. He has by now opened 11 branches of his cen- 
tre, out of which five are already in production, and he is 
thinking of opening more still. Through his efforts 5,060 
spinning-wheels are plying. The number of handlooms weav- 


ing pure khadi is 597. 


His wife,!!5 too, has joined her husband in this work. This 
good lady must be unhappy to have to face want in place of 
the plenty of former days, and it must be hard for her to be 
contented with one of the small blocks in a rented tenement in 
place of an independent bungalow to live in; but she bears all 
these hardships with a cheerful face. 


Satish Babu’s, however, is not the only instance of this kind. 
Many other young men have been making sacrifices which fill 
us with admiration. Satish Babu had much and he gave up 
much but he has no problem of meeting his daily needs. He 
has, on the whole, no hardship regarding accommodation. But 
there are about a hundred young men who receive Rs. 20 a 
month to meet all their needs. We cannot realise how difficult 
life in Bengal is without seeing the conditions ourselves. In the 
rainy season, they are forced practically to live in water. At any 
time the houses, all of them, may be washed away by floods. 
Even for going from one house to another they have to use 
small boats. The insanitary conditions at such a time are 
impossible to describe. These young men suffer such hardships 
and serve the people. Many of them are engaged in khadi work 
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and some in national schools. Spinning, of course, is being 
done in all schools. 


In these conditions, there can be no question of their being 
able to indulge their palate. They cannot always get milk and 
curds. The usual food is rice and dal. Pure vegetarians are rare 
in Bengal. Even those who do not eat meat eat fish. These poor 
workers do eat fish, if nothing else. We must admit that this is 
a great help when they do not get milk and curds. This fact 
does not detract from the value of their sacrifice. I have men- 
tioned this fact of their having fish to eat, only because I do 
not want to be guilty of exaggeration in describing the young 
men’s hardships. 


All these young men are educated. Many of them were profes- 
sors and drew big salaries. They do not regret their sacrifice. 
On the contrary, they feel joy in it. Were it not so, they would 
not be able to keep up the extremely difficult sacrifice they 
have made. When I think of their sacrifice, Gujarat’s sacrifice, 
what little there has been, seems insignificant by comparison. 
The sacrifices which I see here made by the educated class can 
only be compared with similar sacrifices in Maharashtra. 


(CWMG, VOL. 27) 


25 May 


Addresses Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s first death centenary congregation 
at Darbhanga buildings. 


Burdwan. 


26 May 
Burdwan to Hooghly. 
Public meeting at Hooghly. 


27 May 


Arrives in Calcutta from Chinsura, Hooghly, by steamer; meets Mrs 
Besant at The Theosophical Society’s headquarters in College Square. 


Meets ‘Tagore. 
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116 Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
(1887-1961): born in Faridpur (now in 
Bangladesh). Took an active part in anti- 
Partition of Bengal Movement (1905-06); 
joined the Army as a doctor during the 
First World War but, influenced by 
Mahatma Gandhi, left to join the non- 
cooperation movement in 1920. 
President, Bengal Provincial Trade Union, 
(1933). Took leadership of a successful 
strike of labourers of more than 200 jute 
mills in Bengal and was imprisoned in 
1936. Took active part in the Quit India 
Movement (1942) and accepted impris- 
onment. First Labour Minister, West 
Bengal (1947). Member, West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly (1957-61). Wrote a 


number of books including Prithibir Itihas, 


Jeeban Prabaha, Postwar Europe. 

117 P. V. Varadarajulu Naidu 
(1887-1957): ardent Congressman, 
labour leader and later, President, Hindu 
Mahasabha, Tamil Nadu. 
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28 May 


In Calcutta. The Statesman carries his itinerary for the next few days, 
reporting: 


Mr. Gandhi will be engaged practically the whole of today in 
the deliberation of the Working Committee of the Congress, 
which will sit at 148, Russa Road, provided there is a quorum, 
and on Friday he leaves for Bolpur for a short stay with Dr. 
Tagore. Returning from Bolpur, he will leave for Darjeeling 
next Wednesday or Thursday for a week’s stay with Mr. C. R. 
Das. 


Attends CWC (at the residence of C. R. Das). 
In Calcutta; visits offices of Forward and Basumati. 


Public meeting at Harish Park, Bhowanipore. Ananda Bazar Patrika 
reports that just before the public meeting, Dr Suresh Chandra 
Banerjee!!6 informs him of an ailing gentleman, J. B. Ghosh at 21, 
Harish Mukherjee Road who wanted to see Gandhi and get his bless- 
ings since he strongly believed he would get well if blessed by Gandhi. 
Gandhi goes to his house and sees him. 


The Statesman repotts: 


Addressing a public meeting at Harish Park, Mr. Gandhi 
exhorted his audience to carry out his threefold programme 
of spinning, Hindu—Moslem unity and removal of untoucha- 
bility. There were about two thousand people present, a large 
proportion being women. Mr. Hemendranath Das Gupta 
having welcomed Mr. Gandhi on behalf of the people of 
South Calcutta, Dr. V. Naidu,!!7 president of the Tamil Nadu 
Congress Committee, briefly addressed the meeting. Mr. 
Gandhi in his address laid stress on his programme of spinning. 
Hindu—Muslim unity and removal of untouchability, and said 
that Dr. Naidu’s request to stand by the Swaraj Party did not 
mean that they must, one and all, become members of the 
Swaraj Party. It meant that each one of them must, in his or 
her own small way, do something for winning Swaraj for the 
motherland. Mr. Gandhi especially requested the audience to 
identify themselves with the masses, which, in his opinion, 
could only be done by wearing khaddar and by removing 
untouchability. 
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Gandhi's article “The Drawbacks’ published in Young India of 28 May 
1925 states: 


The more I see the Bengal life the more do I realise its 
immense possibilities in many directions. It has given the 
world’s greatest poet of the day. It has given two scientists!!8 118 Acharya J. C. Bose and Acharya P. C. 
who are among the greatest in the world. It has singers who are Ray. 
hard to beat. It has painters whose art has spread from one end 
of India to the other. It has sacrifice to its credit which even 
Maharashtra cannot rival. When I wrote in answer to the revo- 
lutionary friend, I had not seen with my own eyes the workers 
in the malarial districts, working among the people on a mere 
pittance. I had not actually known that there were young men 
who were living in such penury and want that they had con- 
tracted diseases that were due purely to want of proper nour- 
ishment or change to a healthy climate. I have now seen such 
places and such men. Both men and women of Bengal have a 
special talent for spinning. I have watched both working at 
Chandpur, Chittagong, Mahajanhat, Noakhali, Comilla, Dacca 
and Mymensingh. Everywhere I have found their work to be 
150 on the whole superior to any I have noticed in India. They 
were not professional spinners, they were not even habitual 
spinners, for most had come to please or to honour me if not 
to humour me. And yet their work was not to be despised. But 
for want of technical skill, this talent and this sacrifice are run- 
ning to waste. The majority of the spinning-wheels I saw were 
indifferent machines. They were either not working properly or 
they were so made as to make their working heavy and give not 
the maximum, but the minimum of revolutions of the spindle. 
Their yield could, therefore, be very poor. I worked at one such 
wheel for fully 30 minutes. My average output is 130 yards per 
half-hour. On this Bengal wheel it was only 30 yards. With a 
proper charkha it is possible easily to treble the output. It is no 
small gain to the nation or the individual to treble his earning 
in any given hour. Bengal has a very good and very cheap 
wheel. Khadi Pratishthan has an excellent wheel that works 
well and sells at rupees two and annas eight. I have not known 
a cheaper machine in all India of the same type. I do wish that 
Bengal will adopt the Pratishthan model. It is also necessary for 
an expert to travel to all the places where wheels are working 
and put the wheels in order and destroy where repair is impos- 
sible. The expert may also demonstrate the superiority of the 
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wheel he may recommend. All this work can only be done by 
men who know and who will give the whole of their time and 
attention to khaddar work to the exclusion of every thing else. 
Such organisation is the Khadi Pratishthan and such 2 special- 
ist is Satish Babu who has given up everything for the sake of 
the wheel. Then there is the unwholesome competition of 
mixed or half-khaddar with the pure. If the Congress resolu- 
tions have any weight with Congressmen, the latter at any rate 
can have nothing to do with mixed khaddar. I hope, therefore, 
that Congress organisations that are manufacturing or support- 
ing half-khaddar will cease to do so. Half-khaddar is generally 
that stuff whose warp is made of mill-yarn. Now it is the warp 
which enables us to test the quality of yarn. And if we get into 
the habit of using mill-spun yarn for warp, we shall never 
improve the quality of hand-spun yarn and hence we shall 
never be able to re-establish hand-spinning as a cottage indus- 
try, nor succeed in achieving the exclusion of foreign cloth. . . 


100-YEAR-OLD WHEEL 


... At Comilla, a charkha was shown [to] me which was said to ae 
be [a] hundred years old and still in working order. The present 
owner of the wheel is a widow over 58 years. Her mother had it 
from her mother-in-law. The owner became a widow at the age of 
14. She has had her own and her people's cloth woven out of the 
yarn spun by her. She is said never to have purchased foreign 


cloth for herself or her people. (CWMG, VOL. 27) 


119 ‘During his tour of Bengal Gandhiji 


paid his visit to Santiniketan in the middle 29 May 

of the summer vacation. This time In Santiniketan;!!9 meets Tagore and discusses the charkha.. . ‘Wh 
g y 

ye Rabinarentaly eae bring me to this bridal chamber?’ Gandhi is reported assaying when 


gece en Tagore leads him to his room on the first floor of the Santiniketan 


artistic reception to the Mahatma as a 


BP jeder and tenor meee Kc house, bedecked with leaves and flowers. Tagore replied with a smile: 


PG. Ramachandrarn, 4 Stentor ‘Santiniketan, the ever young queen of our hearts, welcomes you.’ 
_ Gandhi Anecdotes. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 

1945) that when Rabindranath showed 

ie 30 May 

him into a room bedecked with leaves 

and flowers on the first floor of the main In Santiniketan. 

building of the Asram (now the guest- 

house) Gandhiji asked: “Why bring me to 

this bridal chamber? Where is the bride?” Meets Dwijendranath Tagore. 


Discusses social issues, charkha and khaddar programme with Tagore. 
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31 May 

At Santiniketan. 

Visits agricultural section. 

Speaks to students of Santiniketan. 


Three-hour discussion with Tagore on political and spiritual themes 
and on the ‘philosophy of spinning’; interview to Dr Henry W. Bunn 
Moreno, !20 General President of the Anglo-Indian League, Calcutta. 
Amrita Bazar Patrika repotts: 


The Anglo-Indian question was gone into fully with Mahatma 
Gandhi on his being again interviewed by Dr. H. W. B. 
Moreno. At the outset Dr. Moreno pointed out the difficulties 
involved in Mr. Gandhi's advice as to spinning and wearing 
khaddar; Anglo-Indians would find such difficulties insur- 
mountable in adopting this peculiar method of employment 
even assuming that the arguments in favour of khaddar as 
advanced by Mr. Gandhi were correct. 


Mr. Gandhi admitted that it was not easy to win over an entire 
community, such as the Anglo-Indians were, to the way of 
adopting such methods of occupation, but he was prepared to 
exercise his patience on their behalf. He would be satisfied for 
the present if only the favourable mental attitude was achieved 
by Anglo-Indians as regards his spinning programme. Spinning 
was meant principally to relieve the distress of the suffering 
masses; spinning was the common bond of union between rich 
and poor and he would advise even Englishmen, resident in 
India and eating up the salt of India, to be true to the land of 
their adoption and to take to spinning. 


Dr. Moreno pointed out that at present Anglo-Indians had some 
definite representation in the Councils, in the Assembly and in 
other public bodies. What would be the fate of this minority 
community, if swaraj should come in? What place would they 
occupy along with the greater communities of India? 


Mr. Gandhi replied that he could foresee no disastrous conse- 
quence if the Anglo-Indians were to come in, along with the 
other communities. He held that the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities should go out of their way and grant Anglo-Indians 
even preference in India’s representative institutions, for the 
simple reason that they were minorities and required greater 
protection. 


Rabindranath replied with a smile, 
“Santiniketan, the ever young queen of 
our hearts, welcomes you.” “But surely, 
she would hardly care to look twice at 
the old toothless pauper that | am,” said 
Gandhiji. “No, our queen has loved truth 
and worshipped it unreservedly all these 
long years,” was Rabindranath’s reply.’ 
(Kshitis Roy ed., The Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly, Gandhi Memorial Peace 
Number, Santiniketan, 2 October 1949) 


120 Henry W. Bunn Moreno 
(1874-1934): buried on 4 July 1934 at 
the Lower Circular Road Cemetery. His 
grave was restored not so long ago by 
some relatives who had come from over- 
seas. [FOOTNOTE CREDIT: Barry O’Brien] 
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Gandhi's article “Entering Villages’ published in Navajivan, 31 May 
19Z5, states: 


... Wherever I go I observe more suffering than happiness and 
also discover that we ourselves are the cause of that suffering. 


Most of the welcome addresses which I received in Bengal 
mentioned the ravages of Kalaazar and other diseases. The 
workers in Bengal have responded admirably to my appeal. I 
had asked that welcome addresses should contain information 
about the people’s condition rather than praise of me. I find 
my suggestion fully acted upon in most welcome addresses and 
I have by now plenty of information. In some places the popula- 
tion is dwindling because the people have been dying of various 
diseases. Now to the diseases of the body has been added the 
curse of a plant called water-hyacinth, that plays havoc with cere- 
al crops. I do not know its Indian name. It is said that some per- 
son unwittingly brought it from the West. From wherever it was 
introduced, it is to be seen stretching for miles in the waters of 
the Padma river. This plant destroys cereal crops. Wherever it is 
seen growing, the paddy crops in the fields on the banks of the 
river in those parts have been almost completely destroyed. The 153 
Government has of course launched measures to destroy this poi- 
sonous weed, but so far none of them is known to have proved 
effective. 


Who will help regions suffering from such hardships? And how? 
Without knowing the problems of villages, no remedies can be 
devised. The condition will improve only when the prevailing 
state of ignorance in rural areas is replaced by the light of knowl- 
edge. The people do not know the rules of healthy living. They 
bathe in and drink from the same tank in which they clean their 
bodies, scrub utensils and from which cattle drink. It simply does 
not occur to anyone to drain away stagnant water from marshy 
swamps by means of a shallow canal; even if it does, it is nobody's 
job and, therefore, no one does it. 


The people are too poor to afford wholesome and nutritious 
food, which they need, let alone being able to pay for medi- 
cines. Villagers, it is assumed, do not require change of air. 


Some customs too are so cruel that they kill both the body and 
the soul. Girls of very tender age are married off! A girl of thir- 
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teen becomes a mother! A seven-year-old girl becomes a 
widow! Some of them do not know their husbands. How can a 
seven-year-old girl know what a husband is? 


Should we look to the Government for a remedy for this? Will a 
cure for these customs be found when we have swaraj; is it not, 
rather, that swaraj will never come till we find a cure for them? 


There is, of course, one easy remedy. The educated classes should, 
in a spirit of humble service, go into villages and study the condi- 
tion of the people. In doing so, many will fall ill and many will 
die. We shall find the remedy when we have learnt to bear all 
this. It is only then that the people will understand and adopt the 
remedy that has been found. I certainly believe it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to convince people with arguments addressed 
to their reason. The people will understand only through their 
heart, and they alone can speak through their hearts who have 
won the people’s confidence through service, love and sacrifice. 
We shall find it written on every page of the history of the world, 
and especially of the history of India, that the people are guided 
by their emotions and that reason is helpless before them. May it 
be that the heart always takes precedence over reason? Can it be 
that where reason is not purified by the Ganga, the heart is 
unavailing? Ravana’ reason, being untouched by the heart, was of 
no service to him despite its command of magic, whereas Rama’, 
purified by the sacred influences of the heart, easily remained 
invincible. The Deshbandhu says that there can be no swaraj 
unless the villages are properly organised. Others too say the same 
thing. My experiences in Bengal also teach this very lesson, that 
till we enter the villages we shall never know India. 


Goes to Bolpur on 1 June. 


2 June 
Arrives in Calcutta from Bolpur. 
Welcome from South Calcutta Sevak Samiti at National School. 


Leaves for Darjeeling. 


3 June 
Arrives in Darjeeling; stays with C. R. Das at ‘Step Aside’.!2! 


121 A two-storeyed home beneath the 
Mall, built and occupied briefly by C. R. 
Das in his final illness; now maintained as 
a museum and centre commemorating 
the Deshbandhu. 
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Gandhi and C. R. Das on their walk in Darjeeling in the first week of June 1925. From Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library. 
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Writes to his son Ramdas Gandhi:!22 
June 5, 1925 
Chiranjivi Ramdas, 


I get your letters regularly. I write this with the mountains of 
Darjeeling in front of me. It pricks me that you are not here to 
share with me the view. But I derive satisfaction from the 
thought that you are enjoying the scenery there and that it 
gives you peace. What profit talking about the Himalayan 
scenery to one on a death-bed? Only the sight of bread will sat- 
isfy the hungry. Therefore true scenery for a person is that 
which satisfies the mind. What effect can scenic beauty have 
on the thousands of Gurkhas staying here? They do not even 
see it. It is my blessing and my prayer that you may find com- 
plete rest and peace there... 


Blessings from 
Bapu 
(CWMG, VOL. 91/Supplementary VOL. 1) 


156 6 June 


In Darjeeling; addresses gathering of Christian women. 


7 June 
In Darjeeling. 
Writes in Navajivan under the title ‘In Bengal’: 


I am not able to leave Bengal and Bengal will not let me go. I 
have already spent a month here and must spend another. A 
swift trip to Assam in the meantime cannot be avoided. Shri 
Phookan writes: ‘Assam has not done much. But you must give 
it a chance to show what it can do in the matter of khadi. Give 
it at least a week.’ Without his writing all this, I would have 
gone on a mere invitation because I hope for much from 
Assam. Moreover, Assam is so far away that one cannot go 
there often. But the most important reason for my going there 
is that perhaps few provinces have suffered as much as Assam 
did in 1921. Assam’s crime was that it had banned opium. For 
that reason hundreds of youths had to go to jail and bear several 


122 Ramdas was then in Gujarat con- 
ducting khadi sales. The letter was in 
Gujarati. 
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Discussing problems of local minorities in a Noakhali village, 1925. 
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other hardships. This had such a bad effect that panic spread 
among the people and they could not stand up fearlessly. One 
needs no argument for going to this province. Therefore, | 
promptly accepted Shri Phookan’s invitation. Now I have to 
reach Assam by the fifteenth. I may spend two weeks there. 
After that I would resume and conclude the Bengal tour. Even 
so a part of Bengal would remain uncovered. 


I am not able to leave Bengal because I hope for much from this 
province. The more I come in contact with the Bengalis, the 
more I am fascinated by their simplicity and self-denial. 
Wherever I turn, I find around me youths ready to sacrifice 
themselves. They are full of ardour for serving the country. They 
are ever on the look-out for ways of serving it. Some work is 
going on without anyone taking note of it, because the descrip- 
tion of it can never be interesting. Simple life in itself is interest- 
ing. The more interesting such life is, the less so is the description 
of it. The greatest joy lies in perfect peace. How can one describe 
this peace or joy even now? How can one describe the peace and 
joy of a man who collects around him the village children and 
teaches them day after day with a father’s love? Who can equal 
him in his joy or snatch it away from him? It grows daily 
because he sees how his work of teaching bears fruit. He has no 
thought about whether he has one pupil or many. His thoughts 
do not extend beyond the lesson. His work is his own and he 
can make or mar his own happiness. 


I have a feeling that workers of this kind are found mostly in 
Bengal, and scattered in many places there. There is little 
mutual contact among them. Each one is preoccupied with his 
own work. I often have the honour of meeting such persons. 
The more I see them the less willing I am to leave the 
province. It is in such workers that I see the seeds of swaraj. In 
them lies India’s hope. They don’t speak, their work does. 


LANGUAGE OF THE HAND 


Having seen such workers I had in one of my speeches uttered, 
without knowing, the phrase: ‘the language of the hand’. This 
meeting was held in Calcutta. I reached there in time. Many 
men and women were still coming in. The meeting was to begin 
with music, but the musician had yet to come and it would be 
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some time before I was due to speak. I took out the case contain- 
ing my takli which I always carry about with me for spinning with 
whenever I get time. I have been a poor student in working on the 
takli. | have not become as adept as I should have. Where my fault 
lies no one has been able to tell me. But I am not going to be 
defeated by the tak/i and so goes on the battle between us two. | 
do spin some sort of yarn. Hence I utilised this time in plying the 
takii. All the slivers I had were used up and there was still some 
time before I was to speak. Then I thought out what I had to say 
and said something like this to the audience: 


Where is the need for me to speak now? Ordinary speech pro- 
ceeds from the tongue and is heard by the ears. But I have been 
speaking with my hands and, if you had used your eyes, you 
would have heard it. In a speech made by the tongue, the link 
between the tongue and the heart may sometimes be lacking. 
There is something in the heart, but it is something else that is 
spoken. Such a flaw finds no place in the language of the hand, 
because it has no connection with the heart. You may ascribe 
one meaning you like to the action of the hand on seeing it. The 
yarn spun out by the hand can never go in vain. I have spoken 159 
much with my tongue and you have heard enough with your 

ears. But Bengal taught me to speak with my hands. The stu- 

dents of Faridpur gave me my first lesson. I have not forgotten 

that since then I have been plying the charkha at many meetings 

and, as at Faridpur, I speak with my tongue too while I work on 

the charkha. I thus show the connection between the tongue and 

the hands. I see the age of silence coming when the language of 

the hand will be regarded as the true language. This language, 

the dumb and the unlettered too can speak and the deaf, if they 


have eyes, can hear. 


But spinning yarn is not an end in itself. By doing so I showed 
you that, although you have my body here, my heart dwells in 
the huts of Bengal’s villages. Through spinning I keep in con- 
stant touch with them because I know that this yarn is the 
thread of life for millions of poor, struggling Indians. If we do 
not ply the charkha for their sake, then there will be no flesh on 
their bodies. If we do not spin, they will remain naked though 
clad, and they will remain idle though working. They must work 


123 Goddess, bestower of grain, hence on the charkha regarding it as Annapurna.!23 We have to work 
livelihood. 
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at it as at a yajna to show them the way, to give them peace, and 
to make khadi cheap. They must work on the charkha during all 
their leisure hours. We should do that for half an hour a day for 
their sake and as a yajna. They wont ply the charkha if we dont. 
If we don't ply it, who would remove its shortcomings, who 
would then create a science of the charkha and who would meas- 
ure its capacity? It was with our hands that it was destroyed, so 
by our hands must it be revived. These and many other mean- 
ings were contained in the speech I made with my hands. We 
have extorted enough from the poor peasants and it is our dhar- 
ma to repay them by plying the charkha. 


SANTINIKETAN 


And is it only one temptation that Bengal holds for me? There are 
many. How can I do without going to Santiniketan? I write these 
notes from there on a silence day. The inmates of Santiniketan fill 
me with peace supreme. The girls sing sweet songs. | have talked 
to the poet for hours on end to my heart's content. I have under- 
stood him better, rather I would say he has begun to understand 
me better. His affection for me knows no limits. His elder broth- 
er, Dwijendra Nath Tagore, who is known as Boro-dada, has for 
me a father’s love for a son. He totally refuses to notice my faults. 
In his view I have never made a mistake. [He believes that] my 
non-co-operation, my charkha, my being a sanatani, my idea of 
Hindu—Muslim unity and my antipathy to untouchability are all 
worthy things. He has made my idea of swaraj his own. A doting 
father does not wish to see the faults of his son; similarly Boro- 
dada does not wish to see mine. I can only notice his infatuation 
and his love. I can't describe it. | make efforts to be worthy of that 
love. He is more than eighty years of age. But he keeps himself 
informed about the smallest things. He knows what is going on in 
India. He gathers his information by making others read out to 
him. Both the brothers have a profound knowledge of the Vedas, 
etc. Both know Sanskrit. Mantras and slokas from the Upanishads 
and the Gita are ever on their lips. 


There are also devotees of the charkha in Santiniketan. Some ply 
it regularly and some occasionally. Most of them use khadi. I 
hope that in this world-famous institution charkha will find a 
larger place. 
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NANDINI BALA 


Few Gujaratis probably know that there are some Gujarati chil- 
dren here. Some of their families stay here. There was one such 
Bhatia family and a daughter was born to them. The mother fell 
very ill and went off her head. So Gurudev’s daughter-in-law 
adopted this girl and now she is bringing her up. The girl is about 
two and a half years old. She is Gurudev’s darling. Everyone 
knows her as his grand-daughter. Nowadays Gurudeyv is resting. 
Since he has heart disease, doctors have forbidden all movement. 
He may not do even strenuous mental work. So twice or thrice a 
day he indulges in innocent jokes with this gir-—Nandini—and 
tells her various types of stories. She becomes petulant if she is 
not told stories. She is now venting some manner of displeasure 
on me. She got ready to take a garland of flowers from me but 
now bluntly refuses to come to me. Who knows she may be 
avenging herself because I was talking to Gurudev during her 
story-time. How can one get to the bottom of a child’s displeas- 
ure or a king’s? If a king goes into a huff, a satyagrahi like me 
knows how to deal with him. But before a child’s petulance my 
brilliant weapon loses its lustre. Moreover silence day intervened. 161 
And so I have to leave Santiniketan without winning Nandini 
over. To whom can I tell this sad story of my failure? 


(Navajivan, 7 June 1925; CWMG, VOL. 27) 
8 June 
In Darjeeling. 
Writes to The World: 
Dear Friend, 


I have your letter with good wishes for which I thank you. In my 
opinion the speculation you ask me to indulge in is a vain specu- 
lation. Who knows what the whole present is? But we all know 
that the whole future will be a direct result of the present. The 
one change needful is humility and introspection. In our arro- 
gance we want to reform the world without reforming ourselves. 
‘Man, know thyself’ is as true today as when it was first uttered. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
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9 June 
In Darjeeling. 


10 June 
In Jalpaiguri; says to students: 


... India is dying. She is on her deathbed. Have you ever 
watched a dying man? Have you ever felt his feet? You find that 
they are cold and benumbed, though you still feel some warmth 
on the head and comfort yourself that the life is not yet gone out 
of him. But it is ebbing away. Even so the masses of India—the 
feet of the Mother—are cold and palsied. If you want to save 
India do it by doing the little that I ask for. I warn you. Take up 
the wheel betimes, or perish. 


Public meeting. 


11 June 
Nawabganj. 


Public meeting. 


12 June 
In Japsa, Bhojeswar, Upasi. 


13 June 
In Madaripur. 
Sees cotton spinning demonstration by former sex-workers. 


Discussions with Shanti Sena (tells them—‘Serve your sisters first, 
especially those who have taken to prostitution and give them alterna- 
tive work’). 


14 June 
In Barisal. 
Addresses public meeting. 


Visits Oxford Mission weaving shed; says the only supplementary 
occupation could be spinning, not weaving. 
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124 Seven addresses were presented to 
Gandhi on behalf of the local bodies, the 
Municipality, the District Board and the 
People’s Association. Acharya P. C. Ray 
announced the news of the death of C. 
R. Das. 


125 The Hindu, 18 June 1925, reports 
that Gandhi broke down and was unable 
to proceed for a minute or two. It quotes 
him as saying: 
Those who had differences with 
him, those who bitterly criti- 
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Stays at the home of Ashwini Kumar Datta. 


Declines welcome address from sex-workers as they do not discontin- 
ue their profession. 


15 June 
Barisal. 


Shifts to the residence of District Board President (a Muslim). 


Women’s meeting. 


16 June 
Barisal. 


17 June 


Learns of C. R. Das’ demise which took place on the previous day at 
‘Step Aside’ in Darjeeling. 


Addresses public meeting—breaks down while referring to Das. 


SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, KHULNA!4 163 


You have heard from Acharya Ray what a terrible blow has 
befallen us, but I know that if we are true servants of the coun- 
try, no blow, however great, will break our spirit. I was faced 
with a conflict of duties this morning as soon as the sad news 
was broken to me. It was my duty to leave for Calcutta by the 
first train available. It was also my duty to go through the pro- 
gramme you had fixed up for me. The spirit of service in me 
prompted me to finish the work here, but whilst I have pre- 
ferred to stop here, to meet those who have come from distant 
place, I shall, instead of my usual speech on Congress work, 
devote it to the memory of the departed Deshbandhu. I am 
sure that my staying here to go through the progamme in pref- 
erence to running up to Calcutta will please his soul. 


Mr. Das was one of the greatest of men.!25 I have had the priv- 
ilege of knowing him for the last six years, and, when I parted 
from him only a few days ago at Darjeeling, I said to a friend 
that the closer I came to him the more I came to love him. | 
saw during my brief stay at Darjeeling that no thought but that 
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cized him, did not hesitate to admit that no other 
man could take his place in Bengal. He was fear- 
less. He was brave. His love for the young men of 
Bengal was boundless. There is not a young man 
but has told me that never had his request to Mr. 
Das for help gone in vain. He earned lakhs and 
gave away lakhs to the young men of Bengal. His 
sacrifice was matchless. And who am | to talk of 
his great intellect and his statesmanship? . . . 


Mr. Das tried to learn spinning in Patna, and in 
Darjeeling | gave him spinning lessons and he 
promised me that he would try to learn spinning 
and spin so long as his body allowed. He had 
converted his Darjeeling house into a spinning 
club. His good wife pledged herself to spin at least 
for half an hour every day, excepting when she 
was ill, and his daughter who was there, his sister 
and sister's daughter were all regularly spinning. 


Often would he say to me: ‘I think it is essential to 
go to the Councils, but spinning is equally essential 
and not only is it essential, it is impossible to make 
Council-work effective without spinning.’ 


During my stay at Darjeeling, | could see that Mr. 
Das’ tenderness towards his political opponents 
was every day increasing, but | must not attempt 
to describe those sacred memories. Mr. Das was 
one of the jewels among the servants of the 
country. His service and his sacrifice were match- 
less. May his memory ever remain with us and 
may his examples inspire us to noble efforts! Our 
way is long and dreary and nothing will stand us 
in good stead as our own reliance on ourselves. 
Self-reliance was Mr. Das’ watchword and may it 
long inspire us. May his soul rest in peace. 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, vot. 7) 
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126 Bidhan Chandra Roy (1882-1962): 
physician and leading Congressman of 
Calcutta; second Chief Minister of West 
Bengal. Met Gandhi for the first time at 
the house of the late C. R. Das. In an 
interview given to the BBC Radio in 
London (15 February 1955), he recalls 
that and other incidents from his associa- 
tion with Gandhi. An excerpt: 


The first time | met him was in 
1925 in the month of July when 
he came down to Calcutta for the 
purpose of raising funds to have a 
memorial for Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das, who died on 
the 16th of June, 1925 in 
Darjeeling. | met him in the house 
of the widow of C. R. Das. 


Mrs. Das said (to me), ‘If you had 
been in Darjeeling, probably my 
husband would not have died.’ 
Whether that would have hap- 
pened or not, we do not know 
but it certainly created an impres- 
sion in Gandhiji’s mind that | had 
a relationship with the Das family. 
He appreciated this very much 
and since that time on, to 10 days 
before his death, | was closely 
associated with him not merely as 
a physician but also from time to 
time as Member of the Working 
Committee, as collaborator in var- 
ious schemes which the Congress 
had formulated from time to 
time. From that time onwards, 
whenever he undertook a fast, 
except the one he had in Sabar- 
mati jail, | used to be called to his 
bedside to look after him. . . 


127 Written in response to a letter from 
an investor in Harilal’s ‘All India Stores’, 
on Harrison Road, Calcutta, who said he 
had invested in the vanished ‘company’ 
because it had seemed to invoke the 
older Gandhi's name. 
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of the welfare of India occupied his mind. He dreamed and 
talked of the freedom of India and of nothing else and I may 
tell you that, until the moment I took leave of him in 
Darjeeling, he was asking me to stop longer in Bengal to bring 
the different parties together, so that the energies of all may be 
concentrated on one purpose throughout my tour in Bengal. 


Cancels all programmes and leaves for Calcutta. 


18 June 

In Calcutta. 

Assists in removing C. R. Das’ mortal remains from carriage. 
Joins funeral procession. 


Meets Dr Bidhan Chandra Roy!2¢ for the first time at the house of 
the late C. R. Das. 


I do indeed happen to be the father of Harilal M. Gandhi. He 
is my eldest boy, is over thirty-six years old and is the father of 
four children, the eldest being nineteen years old. His ideals 
and mine having been discovered over fifteen years ago to be 
different, he has been living separately from me and has not 
been supported by or through me. It has been my invariable 
rule to regard my boys as my friends and equals as soon as they 
completed their sixteen years. . . . 


... 1 do not know Harilal’s affairs. He meets me occasionally, 
but I never pry into his affairs, I do not know how his affairs 
stand at present except that they are in a bad way... . 


There is much in Harilal’s life that I dislike. He knows that, 
but I love him in spite of his faults. The bosom of a father will 
take him in as soon as he seeks entrance... . 


Let the client’s example!2” be a warning against people being 
guided by big names in their transactions. Men may be good, 
not necessarily their children. . . . 


(Young India, 18 June 1925; CWMG, VOL. 27) 


19-21 June 


In Calcutta. 
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in Calcutta, 1925. 


C. Roy 


With Dr B. 
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22 June 
Issues appeal for Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. 


23 June 


Attends meeting at Municipal Market, Calcutta; gives interviews to 


The Statesman and The Searchlight. 


24 June 


In interview to The Englishman denies rift in Swaraj Party; declares 
intention to stay in Calcutta a month longer. 


26 June 
Addresses Gujarati meeting at Alfred Theatre to mourn C. R. Das’ death. 


27 June 


Attends Swaraj Party meeting at which J. M. Sen Gupta is appointed 


to succeed C. R. Das as leader of Swaraj Party. 167 


28 June 


Appeals, through Navajivan, for meetings throughout country on 1 
July, ‘C. R. Das Day’, and for taking the spinning pledge. 


At Institute Hall’s condolence meeting for C. R. Das. 


29 June 
In Calcutta. 


Learns of the death of his long-standing friend, Principal Sushil 
Kumar Rudra of St Stephen’s College, Delhi. 


30 June 


Attends condolence meeting for C. R. Das at University Institute. 


1 July 
After a half-day’s visit to Patna, returns to Calcutta to participate in 
C. R. Das’ shraddha ceremony; says: 
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... Lhave often stated that the Gita is a great allegory. I simply 
cannot think that the battle it describes was an actual battle 
between two armies, and this belief of mine was confirmed when 
I read the Mahabharata in jail. The Mahabharata itself seems to 
me to be a great treatise on dharma. It contains historical inci- 
dents, but it is not history. . . . 


But what I want to do is to explain to you the meaning of death. 
If you believe with me that the Gita is an allegory, you will also 
be able to understand the meaning of death as explained in it: 


What is non-Being is never known to have been, and what is 
Being is never known not to have been. Of both these the 
secret has been seen by the seers of the truth . . . 


This verse contains the whole meaning. Verse after verse states 
that the body is asat. Asat does not mean maya; to say that the 
body is asat does not mean that it never came into existence at 
all; the statement simply means that it is transitory, perishable, 
that it is subject to change. And yet, we live our life as if it 
would last for ever. We worship it, we cling to it—all this is 
contrary to the teaching of Hinduism. .. . 


The more I think about the ceaselessly active life of 
Deshbandhu, the more I feel that he is alive today. While he 
lived in the body, he was not fully alive, but he is so today. In 
our selfishness, we believed that his body was all that mattered, 
whereas the Gita teaches—and I understand the truth of this 
more clearly as days pass—that all worry about a perishable 
thing is meaningless, is so much waste of time. . . 


... Birth and death are two conditions of the same reality. It is 
wholly because of our selfishness that we lament the death of 
our dear ones. When on that day I saw the crowds on the 
cremation-ground and observed no sign of grief on their faces, 
for a moment I felt irritated, angry because they seemed to lack 
sense and did not even understand the gravity of the hour. But 
a little later I realised that it was they who were right. They had 
come there not with any selfish motive but merely to honour a 
noble life, to bear testimony to Deshbandhu’s services and 
express their admiration for the supreme achievement of his 
life. Their joy had more truth and meaning in it than our grief. 
All admiration to the revered Basanti Devi,!28 whom I did not 


128 Basanti Devi (1880-1974): born in 
Assam. Came to Calcutta as a 10-year- 
old and studied in Loreto House. Married 
C. R. Das (1897) and supported him in all 
his activities. Participated in non-coopera- 
tion movement. President, Bengal 
Provincial Conference (1922). 
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129 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
(1888-1958): scholar and nationalist; 
imprisoned many times; founder and 
Editor, A/ Hilal; Minister for Education 
(1947-58). Lived in Calcutta from the 
1890s till 1942. His father and his wife 
died in the city and were buried there. 
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even recognise when I first met her [after Deshbandhu’s death], 
because she shed no tears before me. However, even one’s face 
should not be touched with grief, one should have no feeling 
of sadness or gloom. Only if we have such a faith can it be said 
that we have understood the transitoriness of the body. It is not 
to the body that one is married. In marriage, two souls come 
together not to seek bodily pleasure but to strive for their own 
growth and refinement. When the body of one partner disap- 
pears, the union becomes all the closer. We have assembled 
today, therefore, not to shed tears. Let us, rather, think of 
Deshbandhu’s virtues, the substance of his which will never 
die, and take them into our own lives. 


Addresses public meeting. 


Women’s meeting, University Institute Hall. 


2 July 


In Calcutta—Bakr Id day. Riots breaks out in Kidderpore; accompa- | 


nied by Abul Kalam Azad!29 visits trouble spots, pacifies both com- 
munities; rioting quietens down; in interview to Associated Press of 
India, puts blame on Hindus. 


3 July 


In Calcutta. 


4 July 


In Kharagpur; speaks at a public meeting. Amrita Bazar Patrika reports: 


From the Indian Institute Mahatmaji was taken to the Indian 
recreation ground where about 20,000 persons had assembled 
all sitting on the ground. Several European officials of the B. N. 
Railway were seen present at the meeting and eagerly watching 
Mahatmaji who addressed the people in Hindi. He referred to 
the deplorable Hindu—Muslim riot at Kidderpore on the Bakr- 
Id day and said that the blame was entirely on the side of the 
Hindus. He very eloquently pleaded for Hindu—Muslim unity 
and expected the Hindus not to interfere with the observance of 
the religious rites by the Muslims. He also requested the latter 
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not to wound the feelings of their Hindu brethren by anything 
they did. 


At the conclusion he appealed for contribution in cash to the 
Deshbandhu Memorial Fund and a large sum of money was 
collected on the spot. 


Contai. 
Midnapore; received by Kumar Devendralal Khan,!3° Bijoykrishna 130 Devendralal Khan of Narajole 
Khan and other distinguished personalities of Midnapore at the rail- (1893-1947): active in the non-coopera- 


way station. Proceeds to Gope Bhavan where he stays. ent Member, Beas 
7 Legislative Assembly and Central 


Assembly. Gandhi visited his house twice. 


5 July 
In Midnapore. 


6 July 
In Midnapore. 
Kharagpur. 
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7 July 

In Midnapore. 131 Either the mother or the wife of 
Devendralal Khan, belonging to the 


Dines at ‘Maharanis'!5! residence (served in utensils of gold). ’ 
zamindar family of Midnapore, whose 


Teaches her spinning. mansion is now the Women’s College 
opposite the Vidyasagar University. 


8 July 

In Bankura. 

9 July 

In Calcutta. 

At Swarajist Councillors’ meeting,!5? urges J. M. Sen Gupta’s election eee ies: 

as Mayor, succeeding fon Dag After the death of C. R. Das, a 
leading Swarajist and barrister 
from Chittagong, Jatindra 

10 July Mohan Sen Gupta, was chosen 


ae : to wear the Triple Crown 
In Sirajganj. 


(Mayor of Calcutta, leader of 
the Swarajists in the BLC 
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[Bengal Legislative Council] and president of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress). Sen Gupta was from 
Das’ native East Bengal and had been educated at 
Presidency College, Cambridge University, and 
Gray's Inn, London. He joined the Calcutta High 
Court Bar, taught law, and plunged into the Non- 
Cooperation Movement in 1921. By 1923 he had 
been elected to the Bengal Legislative Council 
and been selected as secretary of the Bengal 
Swaraj Party, the Congress group in the BLC, and 
of the Congress Municipal Association. He had 
also helped organize strikes by oil workers and 
railwaymen as president of the Burma Oil Labour 
Union (Chittagong) and of the Assam—Bengal 
Railway Union. Sarat Bose wrote to Subhas: 
‘There has been great excitement lately over filling 
up the positions held by Deshbandhu. It has been 
eventually decided (on the advice of Mahatma 
Gandhi) that J. M. Sengupta is to occupy all the 
three positions. Personally | think it is a great mis- 
take to put any other man into all the places filled 
by Deshbandhu. But the Mahatma’s decision was 


accepted.’ (Brothers Against the Raj, 1990, pp. 
137-8) 171 
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July 10, 1925 


I have almost promised the reader the sacred recollections of 
the five days I had with Deshbandhu at Darjeeling. I have 
called them among the precious in my life. As time passes, the 
preciousness increases. I must tell the reader why. Though I 
had lived under Deshbandhu’s roof before, ours’ was then a 
purely political meeting. We were both engrossed in our own 
allotted tasks. But in Darjeeling it was different. I had 
Deshbandhu wholly to myself. He was resting and I had gone 
solely to have communion with him. My going to Darjeeling 
for rest was a mere excuse. But for Deshbandhu’s presence 
there I would not have gone in spite of the attraction of the 
snowy range. But in one of his pencil notes, which he had late- 
ly taken to writing to me, he said, ‘Remember, you are under 
my jurisdiction. | am Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
You have to include Darjeeling in your tour. This is a com- 
mand.’ I wish I had kept those sweet notes of his, but alas!, 
They have gone the way hundreds of such documents in my 
possession have gone. I pleaded that I had the Working 
Committee to take. “Then bring the whole Committee. I shall 
arrange for their accommodation. The B. P. C. C. shall pay the 
fares of the members. I am wiring to Satkouri accordingly,’ was 
the telegraphic reply. I was unable to take the Working 
Committee to Darjeeling, but I promised to go as soon after 
that meeting as possible. And so I went. I had gone there for 
only two days. He kept me with him for five. He got Basanti 
Devi to ask Sjt. Phookan to postpone the Assam tour and him- 
self postponed the Bengal tour by three days. I am mentioning 
these details to show the eagerness we had to be with each 
other. As it had turned out, Deshbandhu’s approaching long 


sleep was preparing us for a close communion. 


He was on a convalescent, if not on a sick-bed. He had need to 
be taken care of. But he insisted on attending to every detail 
regarding my comfort and that of my companions. His 
appointments must be on a lavish scale. He had ordered five 
goats to be brought from the plains. He would not have me 
miss my milk for a single meal. I had often come under 

Basanti Devis sisterly care, but at Darjeeling I was the object of 
Deshbandhu’s personal attention. Nor was there any artificial- 
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lity about it. Hospitality was the badge of his clan. He related 
several striking anecdotes about their lavish hospitality. It was 
at Darjeeling that I came to know his great regard for strangers 
or political opponents. At his instance, Satish Babu of Khadi 
Pratishthan was sent for to discuss with him the plan we had 
settled of working hand-spinning and khaddar in Bengal. I 
asked him where he would like Satish Babu to stay. ‘Of course 
in this house,’ he said. ‘But we are over-crowded here,’ I said. 
‘Certainly not. He can have my room for that matter,’ was the 
retort. Whilst I was thinking of him and his overworked part- 
ner, he thought of Satish Babu’s comfort. ‘Besides,’ he said, ‘I 
know that Satish Babu thinks I am prejudiced against him. He 
is a comparative stranger to me. You know that I do not worry 
about my other friends. They cannot misunderstand me. Satish 
Babu must stay in this house.’ 


We talked of different political groups in Bengal and inciden- 
tally, I told him of the charges of bribery and corruption 
brought against the Swaraj Party. I mentioned to him the fact 
that Sir Surendranath had invited me to go to his house again 
before leaving Bengal. He said, “Do go and tell him all about 
our conversations and my emphatic denial of all charges of 
bribery and corruption. I am prepared to retire from public 
life, if one such charge against the Party can be proved to be 
true. The fact is that Bengal political life is one of mutual jeal- 
ousy and backbiting. The phenomenal rise and success of the 
Swaraj Party have become unbearable to some people. I want 
you, therefore, thoroughly to go into all the charges that may 
be brought against the Party and give your considered judg- 
ment. I assure you I do not believe in dishonesty any more 
than you do. I know that my country cannot be free by dis- 
honest means. You will be rendering a distinct service, if you 
can bring all the parties together or, at least, rid the air of 
mutual recrimination. You should specially speak to Shyam 
Babu and Suresh Babu. Why do they not come to me, if they 
distrust or suspect anything? We may hold different views, but 
we need not swear at each other.’ “What about a similar charge 
against Forward? I do not know, because I do not read these 
newspapers; but I have heard complaints of that nature against 
Forward also,’ | interposed. ‘Yes, Forward may have been guilty. 
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You know that I do not write for or supervise Forward as you 
do in [the] case of Young India. But if people will bring such 
things to my notice, I will gladly investigate and set matters 
right. You will, I think, find Forward always on the defensive, 
but one may cross the boundary line even in putting up a 
defence. As you know, I am investigating a serious case of 
unpardonable exaggeration in Forward, if the facts are as they 
have been put before me. I assure you I have written most 
strongly about it. I have even sent for the writer.’ Thus the 
conversation went on. [I] found, throughout it all, a scrupu- 
lous care about justice to opponents and an honourable meet- 


ing of all parties. 


But I dare not carry on this part of the conversation any further. 
I can only tell the reader that it developed into a spiritual dis- 
cussion, or rather discourse, for it was all an endless stream on 
his part of what he was then doing and what he proposed to do 
when he was stronger. The discourse gave me an insight into his 
deeply spiritual nature which I did not possess before. I did not 
know that it was his ruling passion, as it is that of so many dis- 
tinguished Bengalis. When he first talked, now four years ago, of 
building a hut on the banks of the Ganges and repeated it at 
Sassoon Hospital when he came to see me, | laughed within 
myself at the idea and jocosely said that, when he built his hut, I 
must share it with him but I discovered my error at Darjeeling. 
He was more in earnest about it than about his politics, on 
which he had entered only by force of circumstances. 


Nor need the reader consider that I have exhausted all the top- 
ics we discussed. I have endeavoured to recall only the princi- 
pal things. I have omitted his picture of men, both European 
and Indian. 


But if our main conversation always returned round the 
charkha, our daily routine was not otherwise. The whole house- 
hold had become a spinning club. Mahadey, Satish Babu, and I 
had become expert teachers. We all had our share of teaching 
Deshbandhu. He had begun his lessons seriously at Patna. He 
had asked Rajendra Babu for a teacher. But he was too ill then 
to make much progress. At Darjeeling he had better hope. His 
left shoulder was aching, but when the ache was gone, he would 
do much better, he said. ‘But mind, I am very stupid with my 
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hands. Ask my wife how helpless I am.’ ‘Yes,’ said Basanti 
Devi, “He calls me in even for unlocking his little box.’ “You 
women are too cunning for men. You keep your husband help- 
less even in small matters, so as to have your complete mastery 
over him,’ I said. The whole house seemed to come down with 
the ringing of Deshbandhu’s laughter. He had both the capacity 
for heartily weeping and laughing. His weeping he did in 
secret, like his wife. During this overwhelming grief, Basanti 
Devi has disdained to weep even before his dearest ones. But 
Deshbandhu could laugh before crowds of people and cover 
them with the sunshine of his laughter. Our serious discussion 
started with laughter which the whole of that big household 
heard. He knew that I liked sitting cross-legged. He was reclin- 
ing in his bedstead. I was in a chair. He coud not bear the sight 
of my sitting in the chair with my legs dangling uncomfortable 
or attempting to cross them in the chair. So he had a pillow 
put opposite him on his bedstead and a handspun rug arranged 
on the bedding to make a gaddi. He seated me on it. “Do you 
know, what this reminds me of?’ I said, as I sat comfortably on 
it just face to face with him. ‘My memory goes back to over 
forty years ago. It was thus my wife and I sat when we were me 
married. The only thing now lacking is the hand-clasp. I won- 

der what Basanti Devi has to say to all this.’ And the house 

rang with a laughter, alas!, no more to be heard. 


M. K. Gandhi 
(Young India, 16 July 1925) 


11 July 

In Naogaon. 
Atrai. 
Rajshahi. 


12 July 
In Rajshahi—Natore. 


13 July 
In Calcutta. 
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14 July 
In Jessore. 


In Jhinkergacha on invitation from Bengal Inland Steam Navigation 


and Trading Company. 
Khalispur. 


15 July 
In Calcutta. 


16 July 
In Calcutta. 
Attends CWC session. 


Attends Swaraj Party meeting, though not a member, at C. R. Das’ 
residence. 


17 July 
In Calcutta. 
Attends CWC and Swaraj Party sessions. 


18 July 
In Calcutta. 


19 July 
Meeting with Hindu Sabha representatives. 


Addresses Bengal Agarwal Association. 


20 July 


In Calcutta. 


21 July 


In Calcutta. 
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133 Kristodas Pal (1838-84): belonging 
to a poor tili (oilman) family; rise to lead- 
ership was the first sign of resurgence of 
castes other than the Brahman, Vaidya 
and Kayastha in renascent Bengal. Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar made him the 
Editor of the Hindu Patriot (1861-84). 
Conferred with titles of Rai Bahadur and 
a CIE. Nominated, Calcutta Municipal 
Council (1863); elected Calcutta 
Municipal Council (1876). Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council (1872). 
Nominated by Lord Ripon him to the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council (1883) to 
represent the organization of zamindars. 
Championed the cause of the progressive 
realization of self-government. 
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22 July 


Visits Suri. 


23 July 
In Calcutta. 


24 July 


In Calcutta—speaks at University Institute meeting on Kristodas 
Pal’s!33 death anniversary. 


Addresses European Association at Grand Hotel. Chair: Mr W. W. K. 
Page. The Statesman reports: 


A defence of his opinion that the leader of the Swaraj Party 
should be Mayor of Calcutta was made by Mr. Gandhi before 
a largely attended meeting of the Calcutta branch of the 
European Association at the Grand Hotel, Calcutta, last night. 
Mr. W. W. K. Page, who presided, explained that the meeting 
concerned only the Calcutta branch of the European 
Association. 


Mr. Gandhi who was dressed in khaddar, and addressed the 
meeting while sitting, said an English friend some years ago had 
written to him that, although he (the speaker) claimed to be a 


non-co-operator, he was dying to be a co-operator. ‘I straight 
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away closed with him and told him that he was right; and I want 
to repeat that this evening. I am dying to co-operate and there- 
fore, whenever I get an opportunity of meeting Englishmen or 
European friends on any pretext, I seize the opportunity. Being a 
non-combatant I am never afraid of being hurt or getting a 
punch. (Laughter). You are at liberty to say whatsoever you like. I 
give you my assurance that I shall take it in good grace; the more 
we meet the better it is for us; for, for better or worse, the destiny 
of England and India is thrown together, and I am hoping—I am 
an irrepressible optimist—that we have been thrown together for 
some good purpose, for some service to humanity. Therefore, | 
have never missed a single opportunity of understanding your 
view point, and I assure you I have never missed an opportunity 
of meeting Englishmen whenever it has been possible for me to 
do so. 
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It is in that mood that I approach you this evening and I ask you 
to reciprocate. I ask you not to be frightened of us but to seek us 
out if you find that we do not meet you. I told an English friend 
in Delhi that I expected Englishmen to make the advance to us 
and not Indians to make the advance to them. 


25 July 
In Calcutta. 


Interview to reporter of The Englishman. 


26 July 
In Calcutta. 
Addresses Temperance Association at Albert Hall. 


27 July 
In Calcutta. 


28 July 

In Calcutta. 

Dr Moreno calls. 

Addresses Christian Missionaries at YMCA. 
Visits Titagarh. 


29 July 
In Calcutta. 


Addresses Anglo-Indian community at Wellesley Square. Chair: Dr 
Moreno. The Statesman reports: 


Addressing a meeting of Anglo-Indians Mr. Gandhi advised the 
members of that community to throw in their lot with the mass- 
es of India. Incidentally, he referred to Lord Birkenhead’s reply 
to his suggestion for the release of political prisoners and said 
that if this was done it would have been a moral victory for the 
Government and cleared the atmosphere. Mr. Gandhi addressed 
the meeting seated on a bed covered with a khaddar sheet. 
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30 July 
In Calcutta. Publicly endorses selection of J. M. Sen Gupta for Mayor. 


31 July 
In Calcutta; writes to The Statesman: 


You will perhaps extend me the courtesy of finding room for a 
reply to your article headed ‘Civil Resistance’ in today’s 
Statesman. You see an inconsistency between my desire to pre- 
pare an atmosphere for civil resistance and my statement to the 
European Association that I was dying for co-operation. My 
speech before the European Association was delivered on July 
24. I write for Young India on Saturday for the issue of 
Thursday following. The reference to civil resistance which you 
have quoted appears in Young India of July 23. I give you the 
dates in order to show that the idea or preparation for civil 
resistance was not conceived after the statement to the 
European Association. 


I see no inconsistency between the desire for civil resistance 
and for co-operation. You will remember that my statement to 
the European Association was a recalling of an old story. 
When, in the heyday of non-co-operation, an Englishman 
twitted me with the remark that, although I professed non- 
co-operation I was dying to co-operate, I said to him emphati- 
cally that I was doing so. And I say that that is my position 
also today. Civil resistance to wrong is not a new doctrine or 
practice with me. It is a life-long belief and a life-long practice. 
To prepare the country for civil resistance is to prepare it for 
non-violence. To prepare the country for non-violence is to 
organise it for constructive work which, to me, is synonymous 
with the spinning-wheel. You evidently seem to think that I 
have repented of my non-co-operation or civil resistance. | 
have never done so. I remain a confirmed non-co-operator. If I 
could carry educated India with me, I would declare non- 
co-operation in its entirety today. Being a practical man, I 
recognise the facts that stare me in the face. I have failed to 
convince some of my most esteemed colleagues that the partic- 
ular form of non-co-operation which we embarked upon in 
1920 can do good to the country at the present moment. It, 
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therefore, remains under suspension. But I cannot hide from 
you the fact that, if I could reconvert my colleagues, I would 
certainly ask the Congress to renew the battle. 


Personally, I have no desire to co-operate voluntarily with the 
Government in my weakness; that would be the co-operation 
of a slave. I admit my weakness, and, therefore, I remain satis- 
fied with the mere desire for co-operation and I seek to fulfil 
that desire by developing strength. If I believed in violence, I 
would make no secret of it and would take the consequences. 
But I would let the country know publicly, and know in 
unequivocal terms, that there is no freedom for her and no 
room for honourable co-operation with the Government, 
unless she is prepared to match the British bayonet with the 
Indian. As it is, I do not believe in the creed of the bayonet. I 
further believe that, fortunately or unfortunately, it will never 
succeed in India. A substitute for it is, however, necessary and 
that is civil resistance. 


In your opinion it is as dangerous as violence, and if such is 
also the opinion of the Government, it has to suppress me, for 
after my discharge from prison, I have not allowed a moment 
to pass when | have not endeavoured to fit myself or the coun- 
try for civil resistance. Let me inform you in all humility that, 
if I could but secure the absolute co-operation of my revolu- 
tionary friends by the entire cessation of their activity, and if I 
could produce an atmosphere of general non-violence, I would 
declare mass civil resistance today and thus prepare the ground 
for honourable co-operation. I admit that I failed to do so in 
1921, and when I found that Chauri Chaura betrayed me, | 
had no hesitation within twenty-four hours of the declaration 
of civil resistance to suspend it, and to take the consequences 
of a general depression in the country that followed. 


And if I insist ad nauseam on Hindu—Muslim unity, and the 
spinning-wheel and khaddar, it is in order to ensure a state of 
non-violence necessary for civil resistance. I have, I confess, 
despaired of achieving Hindu—Muslim unity in the very near 
future. Untouchability is surely but slowly going, the spinning- 
wheel is surely but slowly making its way. Meanwhile, the 
ruthless exploitation of the country is proceeding apace. I am, 
therefore, thinking out plans of some form of effective individ- 
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ual civil resistance which, if it brings no relief to this poor 
country, will at least bring some solace to those whose creed is 
non-violence, to know that they have left no stone unturned to 
help the deliverance of the country from a bondage which is 
enervating a whole nation. 


I confess, again that I have no ready-made plan, for if I had, I 
would not keep it from you or the country. But I am giving 
you the whole of the working of my mind. I have no desire to 
obtain or retain the goodwill of Englishmen under false pre- 
tences. Even as the Government abates no precaution or prepa- 
ration for ensuring its existence and stability, when it may be 
offering terms to Indian politicians, even so do I want my 
country to abate no effort to arm itself with a weapon on which 
she may rely when the Government fails to respond to its wishes. 


You may know (for the communication is published) that 
Deshbandhu did not sign Dr. Besant’s manifesto on her Bill, 
one of the grounds for which was that there was no sanction 
stipulated for in the event of rejection. That sanction was to be 
civil resistance. Will you have the country’s manhood absolutely 
paralysed and rendered utterly ineffective for any resistance, vio- 181 
lent or non-violent, before the British Government can possibly 
think of offering any terms or considering proposals that might 
be made by the Swaraj Party or any other? If so, I assure you, 
no self-respecting Indian will voluntarily be party to a condition 
so degrading. 

I am, etc., 


M. K. Gandhi 


The Statesman, | August 1925: 


Condoles death of A. Rasul, Muslim leader and champion of 
Hindu—Muslim unity at a public meeting at Albert Hall. 


1 August 
In Calcutta. 


Addresses public meeting to mark death anniversary of Tilak at Albert 
Hall; exhorts people to work for swaraj through khaddar and spin- 
ning. Chair: J. M. Sen Gupta. 


2 August 
In Calcutta. 
Call by Maharaja of Darbhanga. 


3 and 4 August 
In Calcutta. 


5 August 


In Berhampore. Janamat'* reports: 


Mahatma Gandhi detrained at Berhampore Railway Station The Maharaja of Darbhanga 

along with his Secretary Mahadev Desai coming from Calcutta 

by train. They came straight to the house of Brajobhusan Gupta, 134 The two national newspapers of the 
the then renowned advocate and President of the District ee ania Bazar Pathe ag 
Congress. His son is Mr. Satyananda Gupta, veteran advocate. 
Gandhiji had his breakfast just by sipping mildly hot water mixed 


with lemon juice sitting on a small mattress covered with a khadi 


Amrita Bazar Patrika give slightly different 
versions of Gandhi's visit according to 
which Gandhi detrained at Jiaganj in the 
early morning of the 5th, spent the day 


bedsheet placed on the floor. He was pre-scheduled to rest at noon at Jiaganj and Azimganj, left by car for 
182 in that very house. But, he went to the house of Baikunthonath Bertiampore next morning ed spending 

Sen, one of the then eminent citizens and lawyers of Saiyadabad at the night at Nowlakha Rosevilla and, of 

around 1 p.m. being implored by Brajobhusan Babu. His menu ee eso ee 


was a glass of goat-milk and a fruit. At 3 p.m., Mahatma Gandhi Lalbagh. 


appealed to the women to contribute to the national fund in a 
function, held at the hall of Krishnanath College School. Women 
of all sections donated money as per their ability and ornaments 
from their bodies. Thereafter, Gandhiji went to Krishnanath 
College and paid his respect to Deshbandhu at a gathering of stu- 
dents and teachers and reminded them of their duties to the 
motherland. Mahatma Gandhi and Mahadev Desai left 
Krishnanath College at 5 p.m. and addressed a public gathering 
at FUC Maidan in front of Grant Hall in simple Hindi. He 


preached messages of peace and ahimsa. 


The DM at that time was an Irish gentleman.!35 When the — 135 W. 5. Adie. 
proposed to him police arrangements for the public meeting, 

the DM's reply was ‘what peace would police maintain in the 

public meeting of a man who has dedicated his life for bring- 

ing peace, ahimsa, love and fraternity all over the world?’ The 

DM had been sitting on the ground all through as the 

Mahatma addressed sitting on the dais. After the end of the 
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136 At Nashipur, Gandhi makes a brief 
Stop (it is a hot day) and, instead of 
accepting the hospitality of the Maharaja 
of Nashipur, decides to use the wide 
cement bench in front of the gate of Shri 
Saktidas Roy's ancestral home as his rest- 
ing and meeting place. There he meets 
with villagers. The womenfolk, including 
Shri Roy’s grandmother and great aunts, 
extend their warm hospitality by washing 
and drying his feet with the edges of 
their saris and offering nourishments. A 
memorable day for the village: the local 
people are thrilled to see ‘Gandhi 
Maharaj’. Gandhi also collects ornaments 
and money from the village and then 
goes to Lalbagh where he addresses a 
meeting of the local people. [FOOTNOTE 
creDIT: Saktidas Roy, Chief Librarian, 
Ananda Bazar Patrika] 
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meeting, Gandhiji set out for Azimganj by motor car. Prior to 
leaving Berhampore, he met Maharaja Manindra Chandra 
Nandi of Cossim Bazar, Saiyadabad, a danavir. The Maharaja 
had been in serious financial constraints at that time. Yet, he 
handed over Rs. 500 to the Mahatma and, with tearful eyes, 
began to lament that he could afford only a paltry sum. An 
overwhelmed Gandhiji said that this donation deserved more 
respect and value from him than those of crorepati Gujarati 
businessmen. 


It may be mentioned, Murshidabad district collected the high- 
est amount of donations among all districts of Bengal during 
Gandhiji’s one-day visit. Among these, were hard cash and the 
gold bangles of ordinary housewives. 

In Azimganj. 

Ziaganj. 

Azimgan). 


6 August 

In Azimganj. 

Learns of the demise of Surendranath Banerjea. 
Nashipur.!3¢ 

Lalbagh. 


Berhampore; Naolakhsa, the rich Seth of Azimganj had an ardent 
desire to put up Gandhi in his precious, decorated house-boat floating 
on the Bhagirathi. In exchange, he would donate Rs. 10,001. Gandhi 
stepped onto the boat for a little time and set out for Calcutta by 
train from Azimganj itself. 


7 August 
Returns to Calcutta. 
Visits the bereaved family of Surendranath Banerjea at Barrackpore. 


Leaves for Jamshedpur. 


10 August 


Returns to Calcutta. 
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11 August 
In Calcutta. 


12 August 
In Calcutta. 
Visits the office of Basumatt. 


Addresses Christian Youth at the Central YMCA on the “Duty of 
Young Men’. Mr. Weston presides. The Statesman reports: 


‘.. . Confining his address to Indian Christian young men, Mr. 
Gandhi remarked that he kad noticed, both in South Africa and 
in India, that Indian Christian young men were adrift from the 
great masses from which they had sprung. . . Replying to Mr. 

F. E. James,!37 who asked what would be his message to a mixed 
audience of Christian and non-Christian young men, Mr. 
Gandhi said he would advise them to prepare themselves for vil- 
lages—try to understand the needs of the villagers, live with the 
masses, work with them, give them medical training and give 
them sanitation. A young Indian asked what Mr. Gandhi would 
suggest as the duty of young Indians towards young Europeans. 
Mr. Gandhi said: ‘Fraternise.’ A young European asked, ‘How 
to begin it?? Mr. Gandhi said—‘In boxing matches!’ (Laughter) 


13 August 
In Calcutta. 


Young India carries the following written by Gandhi: 


The death of Sir Surendranath Bannerjea removes from Indian 
political life one who has left upon it the deep impress of his 
own presonality. What though with new ideals and new hopes 
within recent times he receded into the background? [sic] Our 
present is the result of our past. Ideals and aspirations of the 
present day would have been impossible without the invaluable 
work done by pioneers like Sir Surendra. Time was when the 
student world idolised him, when his advice was considered 
indispensable in all national deliberations, and his eloquence 
held audiences spell-bound. It is impossible to recall the stir- 
ring events of the Partition days in Bengal and not to think 
with gratitude and pride of Sir Surendranath’s matchless services 


137 General Secretary, YMCA, Calcutta 
(1920-28). 
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in connection with it. It was then that Sir Surendranath justly 
earned from his grateful countrymen the title of “Surrender- 
not’. During the blackest period of the time of Partition, Sir 
Surendranath never wavered, never lost hope. He threw himself 
into the agitation with all his might. His enthusiasm infected 
the whole of Bengal. His determination to unsettle the ‘settled 
fact’ was unshaken. He gave us the necessary training in 
courage and resolution. He taught us not to fear authority. His 
work in the Education department was no less valuable than in 
the political. Through the Ripon College thousands of young 
men came under his direct influence and received their liberal 
education. His regular habits gave him health, vigour, and, 
what may be called for India, a long life. He retained his men- 
tal faculties unimpaired up to the last moment. It required a 
courage of no small order to resume in his seventy-seventh year 
the editorship of his paper The Bengalee. Indeed he was so con- 
fident of his mental vigour and physical capacity, that he said 
to me, when I had the privilege of meeting him at Barrackpore 
two months ago, that he expected to live till ninety-one years, 
after which he would not wish to live as he would not retain 
his mental vigour long thereafter. But Fates had decided other- 
wise. They snatched him away from us without notice. For 
nobody had expected so sudden a death. Up to the early hours 
of the morning of Thursday the 6th instant, he betrayed no 
sign of dissolution. But though he is no longer with us in the 
body, his services to the country will never be forgotten. He will 
ever be remembered as one of the markers of modern India. 


14 August 
Visits Dakshineswar and Serampore. 
Sees weaving centre. 


Returns to Calcutta. 


15 August 
In Calcutta. 


Addresses condolence meeting for Surendranath Banerjea at Town 


Hall. Chair: Maharaja of Burdwan. 
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16 August 


In Calcutta. Participates in shraddha ceremony for Surendranath 
Banerjea. 


17 August 
In Calcutta. 


18 August 
In Calcutta. 


Addresses Rotary Club on economic and spiritual value of the 
charkha. Venue: Grand Hotel. Chair: Mr E E. James. 


Leaves for Cuttack. 


21 August 


Returns to Calcutta; giving interview to The Englishman explains his 
stand on Suhrawardy’s!38 resignation from Swaraj Party. 138 Husain Shahead!= genset 


(1892-1963): initiated into politics by C. 

R. Das. Deputy Mayor, Calcutta, when 
22 Aug . Das was Mayor; Deputy Leader, Swaraj 
In Calcutta. Party, Bengal Legislative Council (1923). 

Premier of Bengal (24 April 1946-14 


August 1947); Member, Legislature, 


23 August (1937-46, 1947); Prime Minister of 
In Calcutta. Pakistan (1956-57). 

24 August 

In Calcutta. 


Visits Titagarh in the context of Hindu—Muslim riots of the previous 
day and talks to community leaders. 


25 August 
139 Son of late Principal S. K. Rudra, St 


In Calcutta; writes to Sudhir Rudra:!39 . 
Stephen's College, Delhi. 


My dear Sudhir, 


As my left hand refuses to work, I am dictating this little note. 
Charlie Andrews tells me that you are moody and have given 
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way to grief. It is unworthy of Sushil Rudra’s son. If father is no 
more with us in body, is he not with us in the spirit and possibly 
more so? Let us all translate into our own lives all his noblest 
qualities and we need not grieve over the dissolution of the body. 


With love, 
Yours, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Addresses YMCA at Overton Hall. Chair: Rev. Dr William Spencer 
Urquhart.!4° Admission to the meeting is by tickets and the gate 
money is donated to the All-Bengal Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. He 


140 William Spencer Urquhart tells the audience: 


(1877-1964): Principal, Scottish Church | ik h be vill d P 
College (1928); also, Vice-Chancellor, < aie Say go wit your Character to tne v1 ages an express It 


Calcutta University (1928). through some loving act of service or kindness. It will be instinc- 


Rev. W. S. Urquhart 


tively understood and responded to. Let any young man who has 
a character to save venture out to the villages and he will get a 
response. But he will have to be patient and truthful. There is no 
character where there is no patience and truth and gentleness 
and humility. He will not go out as a patron saint of the villages, 
he will have to go in humility with a broom-stick in his hand. 
There is a Trinity of Evil—insanitation, poverty and idleness— 
that you will have to be faced with and you will fight them with 
broom-sticks, quinine and castor oil and, if you believe me, with 
the spinning-wheel. But all these will not help you without char- 
acter. You must come down from your high pedestals, stoop to 
conquer, take the risk of catching malaria yourself. This work 
will give you all the satisfaction that your soul can desire. It will 
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enrich the villagers’ life and your life... . 


(Young India, 19 September 1925) 


Joins C. R. Das Memorial Committee. 


26 August 


In an interview with members of Psycho-analytical Society, discusses 
factors responsible for Hindu—Muslim problem. 


Goes to Titagarh. 


27 August 


In Calcutta. 
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28 August 


Attends memorial meeting for C. R. Das at YMCA, College Street. 
Chair: Rev. T. Shore. The Statesman reports: 


Addressing a crowded meeting at the YMCA College Street, 
Mr. Gandhi expressed his belief that race hatred was not essen- 
tial for nationalism. Mr. Gandhi said: ‘In India, at the present 
moment, the young generation was faced with the problem—is 
it possible for one to love his country and not to hate those 
who rule over it—whose domination he does not like? Many 
of them thought it was impossible to love the country and not 
to hate those who ruled over them. Some of them had 
expressed that opinion publicly; a few of them had translated it 
into action and many harboured it in secret. He had been a 
student of this question ever since he had entered public life 
and had deliberately come to the conclusion that love of one’s 
country, which was, in fact, nationalism, was consistent with 
love of those who rule over the country . . . We see that the 
song of hatred has not benefited humanity. Let it be the privi- 
lege of India to turn a new leaf and set a lesson to the world. Is 
it necessary that three hundred million of people in India 
should hate a hundred thousand Englishmen? In my humble 
opinion, it is derogatory to the dignity of mankind, it is 
derogatory to the dignity of India to entertain for one single 
moment hatred towards Englishmen.’ 


29 August 


In Calcutta. Unveils the portraits of C. R. Das and Surendranath 
Banerjea at Homeo Hospital Society at 265, Upper Circular Road. Is 

felicitated by the students of Calcutta Homeopathic College and given 
a manapatra (address of honour). 


Addresses students at Theatre Hall. 


30 August 


In Calcutta. Writes in the column ‘My Notes’, in Navajivan: 


Wherever I go I happen to meet Gujaratis living outside their 
province. I get their help at every place. After Shri Manilal 
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Kothari came to Calcutta, his contribution to the Bengal 
Deshbandhu Fund exceeded all expectations. The Gujaratis of 
Kharagpur have also sent in their contributions. There are only a 
few Gujaratis in Cuttack; they have, however, contributed a 
good sum. I had a novel experience in Kharagpur which pained 
me. There were three gentlemen who were afraid of coming to 
me and handing in their contribution, for fear of losing the con- 
tracts that they had been getting from Englishmen. At present, 
there is no ground for such fear. Even Englishmen are friendly to 
me. Fear is something internal. Everyone frightens one who is 
afraid; no one dares to frighten one who is fearless. And it is not 
even true that the fearless cannot earn a living. Yes, a guilty con- 
science makes a man miserable. Those who earn a living dishon- 
estly are afraid of everyone. Why then were these gentlemen 
afraid? Those who resort to fraudulent practices in contracts see 
fear where there is none. However, I hope that these timid gen- 
tlemen had no such cause for fear. I do not wish to see any 
Indian, man or woman, being frightened. I had imagined that 
Gujaratis who live outside their province must have rid them- 
selves of ordinary fears. While on tour, I have had direct experi- 
ence of Gujaratis being fearless when others were afraid. The sae 


incident in Kharagpur was the one exception and I hope that 
these gentlemen will shed their fear. (CWMG, VOL. 28) 


Participates in Ganapati Festival. 


1 September 
In Calcutta. 


Leaves for Bombay. 


24 December 
Addressing the AICC at the time of his retirement from the Congress 
Presidentship, Gandhi says: 


Neither without sorrow nor pleasure I retire from office, I have 
daily increasing faith in the momentous step we took at 
Calcutta and repeated at Nagpur. I would not want to retrace a 
single step or recall a single item. Last year we restricted our 
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programme in order that all the different parties may work 
upon it—need not say with success. This time we are about to 
take a new step. It is nothing strange in the history of this 
institution. Even as our body changes every day, change is the 
law of Nature. Therefore, it does not agitate me that we are 
going in for a change. What we, men, have failed to achieve, 
let us hope she will be able to achieve. 


I gratefully acknowledge the support you have given to the 
chair. You made it a pleasure for me to preside over the deliber- 
ations of this body. You respected my rulings, if any. 


But I can't say you responded to the resolutions we passed. If 
you had done that, we should have opened a new chapter and I 
would not have had to say that what we failed to do, let 
Sarojini Devi achieve. May God help her and her effort. 


Her honour was overdue. She came back from South Africa 
with wonderful work to her credit. Through her poetry, her 
sweet reasonableness and persuasion, she bearded the lion in 
his own den and from reports reaching me I began to feel that 
we had sent an ambassador who achieved what no man 
achieved. I got letters from Europeans asking me, “Could you 
not send Mrs. Naidu again?’ 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 7) 


27 December 


Tagore writes to Gandhi: “You have my assurance that . . . even if you 
have to hit me hard in the cause of what you think as Truth, our per- 


sonal relationship based upon mutual respect will bear that strain .. . ’ 
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PART THREE 


My time is not yet... 
1 May 1928 


You have been to me a true friend because you have been a candid 


friend often speaking your thoughts aloud. 
20 September 1932 


I am not too proud to make a confession of my blunder, whatever 


the cost of the confession, if I find myself in error. 
20 September 1932 
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1926-1936 


The 10 years 1926-36 were high-tension years, packed with travel with- 
in India and, in 1931, to England for the Second Round Table 


Conference. 
Martin Green writes in Gandhi: Voice of A New Age Revolution:! 


On January 3, 1926, Gandhi announced that he was retiring 
from public life for a year, to concentrate upon the ashram. He 
suffered a breakdown from strain that March, and in the second 
half of the year wrote: ‘I still have enough strength to be left 
alone to think and do my work, but the ability to talk to a 
group, to guide and to explain things to a succession of people 
coming to me, to humour them, to get angry and get work out 


of them, has all but left me.’ 


Lord Irwin? took over as Viceroy in 1926 from Lord Reading. 
Gandhi had set a deadline for swaraj—1928—but it was crossed.5 


Gandhi now took the centre stage in politics and provided a defini- 
tion to the movement for the freedom of his country. Never host to an 
inflated ego, he did not suffer from false modesty either. This was 
demonstrated when he declined to deliver the Kamala‘ Lecture, 
endowed by Sir Asutosh in 1928, saying he did not have ‘the credentials 
for it’ but, adding in the same letter (1 May 1928 to Dr Bidhan 
Chandra Roy), ‘my time is not yet’. That implied that his ‘time’ would 
come. Few know of that letter to a great son of Bengal in the context of 
the lectures. When Gandhi wrote that letter, Beliaghata was 20 years 
away, freedom was 20 years away. His time was to arrive wonderfully in 
Calcutta in 1947 and then in Delhi. He has said that he would oppose 
what he called the ‘vivisection’ of India with his life. But of that, later. 


Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


The chance for a battle came in 1928, when land revenue in 
Bardoli taluka was enhanced by 22 per cent. Simultaneously, 23 
Bardoli villages were placed in a higher tax category. The peasants 
wanted to defy what for many was a double blow and approa- 
ched the ashramites, who in turn approached Gandhi and Patel.5 
Gandhi gave the green light; and Patel agreed to lead the fight . . . 
He also had a seasoned adviser, Gandhi. But the battle was won 
because of Vallabhbhai’s leadership, which was confident, earthy, 


1 Martin Green, Gandhi: Voice of a New 
Age Revolution (New York: Continuum, 
1993). 


2 Lord Irwin (1881-1959): 1st Earl of 
Halifax; Viceroy (1926-31); signed the 
Gandhi-trwin Pact resulting in the sus- 
pension of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. 


3 P. C. Roy Chaudhury writes: 


The first serious challenge to 
Gandhi's political leadership and 
strategy came from Subhas 
Chandra Bose who had always 
been a stormy petrel in Congress 
politics, with the highest type of 
patriotism in his veins. The rift was 
clearly visible when the Congress 
sessions were going to be held in 
1928. Bengal and a few other 
provinces had chosen Motilal 
Nehru to [be] the President of the 
Congress but Gandhi was keen 
that the crown should be worn by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. J. M. Sen 
Gupta, on whom the mantle of C. 
R. Das had fallen after the sad 
death of C. R. Das in 1925, 
protested to Gandhi in mild words 
and wanted Gandhi to fall in with 
Bengal’s desire. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was more precise and bitter 
in his protest and wrote that 
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e either Gandhi should keep silent or he must throw 
his weight for Motilal Nehru and not for Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Gandhi yielded and tore off a signed article 
he had written for Young India supporting 
Jawaharlal and wrote both to Subhas and Sen 
Gupta that he was writing and wiring to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru to accept the Presidentship. Motilal 
agreed. 


But there were rocks ahead although Subhas and 
his associates got round the first hurdle in the 
choice of the President of the Congress. Ideological 
differences broke out about the type of Exhibition 
that was to be a prominent feature in the Congress. 
Subhas wanted to include foreign machinery, imple- 
ments and mill-made textiles along with handloom 
textiles and khaddar. The orthodox school in Bengal 
led by Satish Das Gupta and others opposed strongly 
anything but indigenous products and pure khaddar. 
Subhas had invited the Government also to co- 
operate by sending exhibits. There was an unfore- 
seen and undisclosed storm over this matter, which 
the following letter of Subhas explains: 


1 Woodburn Park, Calcutta 
July 26, 1928 


My dear Mahatmaji, 193 


| am in due receipt of your letter dated the 18th 
instant and your telegram dated the 22nd instant. 
We are grateful to you for your kind help in connec- 
tion with the decision regarding the Congress 
Presidentship. | venture to think that in the peculiar 
circumstances which confront us today, the decision 
will meet with general satisfaction not only in this 
Province but all over the country. 


With your help we hope to decide all matters in con- 
nection with [the] ensuing Congress and Exhibition 
without rousing any bitterness or acrimony. It is not 
possible for us to agree to the very outset on every 
detailed question, but we should easily come to a 
satisfactory decision after mutual discussion. We are 
exceedingly anxious that perfect harmony should 
prevail in connection with the ensuing Congress and 
Exhibition and | have no doubt that with your bless- 
ings we shall succeed. 
Thanking you once again, 

~ tam, 
Yours respectfully, 
Subhas C. Bose 


But Gandhi was adamant, and fully endorsed the 
Opposition by the orthodox school. He informed 
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Subhas that he would personally like to abstain 
from identifying the All-India Spinners’ Association 
with the Exhibition as he could not endorse what 
Subhas was aiming at although he appreciated the 
standpoint of Subhas. Gandhi particularly referred 
Subhas to the circular he had issued, according to 
which he would be free to admit many foreign 
exhibits and mill cloth. Gandhi had also very strongly 
objected to the invitation for co-operation of the 
local government and thought that the Exhibition 
would be ‘a spectacular display rather than an 
instructive effort designed to educate the poor culti- 
vator and the other public’. He thought that there . 
was no room for him or khadi in the real sense in 
the Exhibition but at the same time he gave due 
regard to Dr B C Roy and Subhas ‘who represent a 
definite school of thought and that their opinion is 
entitled to his respect as he expects theirs for his 
own’. 

This controversy went on for some time. On 
November 11, 1928, Gandhi wrote a long letter set- 
ting out his objections and this was preceded by a 
categorical wire to Dr B. C. Roy that Roy should go 
his way leaving him alone as there was a great con- 
flict of ideas. 


Motilal Nehru, President-elect, was approached by 
Subhas whose leadership and organising capacity 
had risen considerably during this unforeseen con- 
flict. Subhas had persuaded his Committee to cut 
out contracts already entered into and banned the 
exhibition of mill cloth. Subhas wrote to Motilal on 
December 12, 1928 that the two outstanding ques- 
tions regarding the Congress Exhibition were: (i) 
Exhibition of machinery; and (ii) Exhibition of mill 
cloth. Subhas mentioned ‘Mahatmaji had agreed to 
waive his objection regarding exhibition of machin- 
ery and you wanted us to stop exhibiting mill cloth.’ 
Subhas felt strongly about Gandhi still having his 
ban on the Exhibition after mill cloth had been 
banned, and mentioned: ‘I do not yet know how far 
he is definite in his attitude of non-participation. | 
would like to submit to you that it would be awfully 
unfair for Mahatmaji not to participate in the 
Exhibition after the Reception Committee went to 
the length of cancelling contract and banning mill 
cloth. It was with the greatest difficulty that we 
could upset the decision previously arrived at in the 
Reception Committee and subsequently confirmed 
in a second meeting and one of the main reasons 
why members agreed to modify the previous atti- 
tude was the assurance that we gave them. We 
could thereby get Mahatmaji to co-operate with the 
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Exhibition. | still hope that you will be able to per- 
suade him to give up his attitude of non-co-opera- 
tion with the Exhibition. But in any case | earnestly 
hope that you at least will feel that we had done 

our best to act according to your instructions. In the 
last resort that will be our only consolation.’ 


The last sentence showed the steel in Subhas. What 
happened could be anybody’s guess as we find 
Gandhi ultimately relented and agreed that the 
Spinners’ Association and other khaddar organisa- 
tions should co-operate with the Exhibition. Gandhi 
also informed the Free Press and Associated Press, 
to publicise his changed views about the Exhibition. 


The personal regard Subhas had at the same time 
for Gandhi is shown by his tender enquiries as to 
the number of his party, how many volunteers he 
would require, etc. The same regard for Gandhi is 
shown later on August 29, 1931 when he sent the 
following wire to Gandhi at Bombay just before he 
sailed for England on a very delicate but a momen- 
tous mission: ‘Our hearts are with you wherever you 
go. Awakened India will follow you with expectant 
eyes confident that the nation’s honour will be safe 
in your keeping. We shall fight again if need be but 
not accept less than our birth-right.’ (Gandhi, 1974, 
pp. 106-09) 


4 Daughter of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 


5 Vallabhbhai Patel (1875-1950): known as ‘The Iron Man 
of India’; emerged as an important figure among the 
Gandhian leadership of the Indian National Congress at the 
end of the 1920s. Organizer of the Kheda satyagraha 
(1918) in which peasants sought exemption from land tax. 
Led another agitation of peasants against an increase in 
land revenue in Bardoli (1928) after which he received the 
title of ‘Sardar’ (leader). Joined Gandhi in the salt satyagra- 
ha and was jailed for 16 months. Served in the Ahmedabad 
Municipality (1917-28); also served for many years on the 
Congress Working Committee. President, Gujarat Pradesh 
Congress Committee (1920-45). Congress President 
(1931). Headed Congress’ all-India election campaigns 
(1934, 1937). Chairman, Congress Parliamentary Board 
(1937); Home Minister, Interim Government (September 
1946); Deputy Prime Minister (1947); portfolios included 
Home, Indian States, Information and Broadcasting. 
Responsible for the integration of 562 Indian (princely) 
States into the Indian Union. As Minister for Home Affairs, 
was responsible for law and order and the rehabilitation of 
refugees displaced by the Partition. Proved an able adminis- 
trator and reorganized the public service with the launch of 
the Indian Administrative Service to replace the colonial 
Indian Civil Service. 
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blunt and forceful, the solidarity of the peasants and the work 
over the years of the taluka’s ashrams. 


In August 1928, after four months of struggle during which 
lands and cattle were confiscated because the peasants did not 
pay the tax, the increase was virtually scrapped and much of the 
seized property returned. The peasants had neither yielded nor 
hit back nor lost (or taken) a single life—it was a victory for 
non-violence. 


It was, too, a joint Hindu—Muslim fight, supported by the old 
judge from the region, Abbas Tyabji, and Imam Bawazeer from 
Sabarmati . . . 


The aspiration of “Bardolising’ all of India was expressed by 
many, and Motilal Nehru® suggested to Gandhi that Patel 
should preside at the next Congress session. In the alternative, 
added Nehru, ‘Jawahar would be the best choice.’ Gandhi's 
response was to ask Motilal himself to chair the session—Motilal 
and his panel had consulted widely and worked painstakingly to 
produce a constitutional scheme, the Nehru Report as it came to 
be called, which was ready by August 1928. 


White horses pulled Motilal Nehru’s chariot in Calcutta, but a 
radical wind blew across the session, thanks to Jawaharlal and, 
even more, to Subhas Bose, who was six years younger than 
Jawaharlal and had emerged as Das’ heir and Bengal’s most pop- 
ular figure. 


Designated “Commander of the Congress’ volunteer force, Bose 
wore a military officer's uniform during the session. Opposing 
the Dominion Status spelt out by the Nehru Report, Subhas and 
Jawaharlal demanded a call for Complete Independence. Gandhi 
proposed a compromise: if within two years the British did not 
concede Dominion Status and the rest of the Nehru Report’s 
recommendations, the Congress would fight—and ask for 
Complete Independence. 


‘Two years? Jawaharlal replied that he could not wait for two min- 
utes. Yet when Gandhi said that the waiting period could be 
reduced to one year, Jawaharlal and Bose agreed, in committee, to 
the modified compromise. However, when Gandhi’s resolution, 
mentioning a deadline of 31 December 1929 for Dominion 
Status, was presented at the open session, Bose moved an amend- 


ment asking for a complete break with the British, and Jawaharlal 


6 Motilal Nehru (1861-1931): close ally 
of Gandhi's as leader in the Congress 
Working Committee (1920); influenced 
by Gandhi, gave up his practice and 
devoted himself wholly to the nationalist 
cause. President, Provincial Conference of 
Moderate Politicans, Allahabad (1907); 
Member, UP Council (1909). Attended 
the Delhi Durbar (1911) in honour of the 
visit of King George V and Queen Mary. 
President, Congress, Amritsar session 
(1919) and Calcutta session (1920); 
Member, Allahabad Municipal Board and 
All-India Congress Committee. 
Imprisoned with his son (1921). Formed 
the Swarajya Party (1922) with C. R. Das; 
first its Secretary, later President. Chaired 
the famous Nehru Commission in 1928, 
counter to the all-British Simon 
Commission. Nehru’s Report, the first 
constitution written by Indians only, con- 
ceived Dominion Status for India within 
the Empire, akin to Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. Endorsed by the 
Congress Party, but rejected by more radi- 
cal Indians who sought complete inde- 
pendence, and by many Muslims who 
feel their interests, concerns and rights 
were not rightly represented. Arrested in 
1930, in the wake of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement; released in 
1931. 
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7 Reginald Arthur Reynolds (1905-58): 
English left-wing writer; perhaps best 
known as a critic of British imperialism in 
India. Books include Police and Peasantry 
in India (1932), Gandhi's Fast: its Cause 
and Significance (1932), The White 
Sahibs in India (1937), To Live in 
Mankind: A Quest for Gandhi (1951). 
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supported Bose. Gandhi's reaction was blunt: “You may take the 
name of Independence on your lips but all your muttering will be 
an empty formula if there is no honour behind it. If you are not 
prepared to stand by your words, where will Independence be?’ 


Bose had many supporters at the Calcutta session. Though his 
amendment was lost, it won 973 votes, compared with 1,350 
cast against [it]. As for Gandhi, he was now ready to intensify 
sentiment against British rule but wary of inciting racial hatred. 


_ In October 1928 he wrote in Young India (11 October 1928): 


‘I have nothing to be ashamed of if my views on ahimsa are the 
result of my Western education. I have never tabooed all 
Western ideas, nor am I prepared to anathematise everything 
that comes from the West as inherently evil. I have learnt 
much from the West and I should not be surprised to find that 
I had learnt something about ahimsa too from the West. . .’ 


In 1929 Irwin announced that a Round Table Conference would 
take place in London to discuss India’s future. (Mohandas, 2006) 


* K OK 


Green writes: 


Gandhi cautiously welcomed the announcement (to Nehru's dis- 
pleasure) but saw Irwin on December 23 to ask for some guar- 
antees that such a conference would accept as a starting point 
the idea of Dominion Status. The Viceroy could give no such 
assurance, and so, at the Congress meeting soon after, total inde- 
pendence was made India’s goal, and the Round Table was boy- 
cotted .. . Gandhi, moreover, was charged with devising some 
form of civil disobedience, and he came up with the refusal to 
buy salt, because of the tax imposed on it by the government. 
He would lead members of the ashram to the seacoast, where 
salt could be (illegally) picked up free. This led to the great Salt 
March that aroused all India, and for which Gandhi was again 
imprisoned. Gandhi wrote a letter to the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
which Reginald Reynolds’ took to Delhi. Irwin had been an 
early advocate of home rule for Ireland, and was a devout High 
Anglican. Gandhi however described the reply as stony. ‘On 
bended knees I asked for bread and I have received stone 
instead.’ Seventy-nine satyagrahis left the ashram, including one 
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Christian and two Muslims. The oldest was Gandhi, who was 
then sixty-one... 


Altogether sixty thousand people followed Gandhi into jail, and 
in several Indian cities life was brought to a standstill . . . 
Released so that he could negotiate with the Viceroy, Gandhi 
agreed, though with misgivings, to attend the second session of 
the Round Table Conference in London. (Gandhi, 1993) 

The talks failed and Gandhi was jailed. Released, he resumed his 


work, touring the country and, of course, Bengal, in 1932, 1934, 1935 
and 1936. 
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1926 


3 January 


Gandhi thanks Tagore ‘for your sweet letter’. 


19 January 


Gandhi sends telegram ing ‘ -dada’ 
ROPER a re gram to [agore condoling *. . . loss of Boro-dada’. 


Reached Calcutta this morning. 


Lalaji (Lala Lajpat Rai) met 23 December 

Gandhiji in the morning and 

sid Waenenetiedding the Accompanied by Kasturba, Devadas Gandhi, Mahadev Desai and Seth 
Congress at Gauhati, in order to Jamnalal Bajaj, arrives in Calcutta for a day’s transit en route to 

avoid a duel with friends.’ Gauhati.8 Stays with Raghumal Khandelwal.? 


Gandhiji did not insist that he 
should go, but reaffirmed his 


faith in the programme he had 30 December 

given to the country in 1920 

(i.e. boycotts of councils, courts, Returns to Calcutta from Gauhati. 

etc.) and said: ‘If God wills it, | 

have the faith that the same 199 
wonderful performance may be 31 December 

repeated here as in South 

Africa. If only 16 colleagues In Calcutta. 

stick faithfully to the pro- Addresses meeting to mourn the assassination (23 December, Delhi) 

Crain ae eo would of Swami Shraddhanand. Pandit Malaviya also attends. Venue: 


grow into 16,000.’ 


Left Calcutta at 4 p.m. The 
President of the coming 
Congress, Shri. S. Srinivas 
lyengar, Mrs. Naidu, Gandhiji, 
Malaviyaji, Ali Brothers, Shri. 
Vithalbhai Patel (first Indian 
President of the Central 
Legislature) and others were all 
in the same train. As usual, 
Gandhiji begged for funds for 
khadi from the crowds which 
gathered at every station—spe- 
cially big stations and the khadi 
fund continued to grow as we 
proceeded. 
(From Gujarati, Mahdevbhaini 
Diary, VOL. 1) 

9 At 15, Harish Mukherjee Road. 


Maheshwari Bhavan, Burra Bazar. 
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928 
The Ashram, 


ea Waen you have leisure, 1 would like you to give me your 


° , & 


: ’ n 
Dear Satis Babu, aie ret i X~- f é reading of the situation. What is st tne bottom of tix 


i have yeur let‘er with the valuable terrible mischief 7? 

recipes for making seap. . 

i did get a letter from semaprabha Devi four 
days age. i have not yet wrkkxaxx been able to reach 
my Hindi cerrespendence. As almost all my writing is Sjt. Satis Chendrea Das Gupt:, 

Calcutta. 

done by dictation soma @imes one or the other lags 
behind. She must not get fever and must get rid cf 
ner boils. What can be the cause for the latter? 

Wtkal work is not being conducted from the 
Secretary's office. Narayandas was attendin; to tne 
extension of tne correspondence that Lentered upen in 
the first instance which you wuxw will remember. But 
Narayanias has gone to Bombay te take stock of the twe 
Bombay stores. As soon as he ret wns, I shall make 
further enquiries about it. in no case, need there ib: 
any fonisl intimation because there is no question of 
taking Utkal responsibility off your whoulders. 

Have the riots affected tne sales all over 


“engal or is the effect confined only to Galcutta ? 


Letter to Satis Chandra Dasgupta, 28 July 1926. 
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Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 


10 Francis Stanley Jackson (1870-1947): 
served in the Royal Lancaster Regiment of 
Militia in the Second Boer War; 
Lieutenant-Colonel of a West Yorkshire 
Regiment Battalion in World War |; 
Member, Parliament (1915); Financial 
Secretary to the War Office (1922-23); 
Governor of Bengal (1927-31). Invested 
as Knight Grand Commander, Order of 
the Star of India (GCSI) and Privy 
Counsellor (PC). Also a well-known crick- 
eteer. 


11 Dinshaw Manockjee Petit 
(1823-1901): founder of Bombay 
Millowners’ Association; first Parsi on 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 


12 S. Srinivasa lyengar (1874-1941): 
prominent lawyer and politician of 
Madras. 

13 Motilal Roy (1883-1959): revolution- 
ary; aided Kanailal Dutta in the Naren 
Goswami murder case; founder of 
Prabartak Sangha; sheltered Sri Aurobindo 


in his home at Chandernagore. 


14 At Asutosh Mookerjee Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta. Home of service 
in memory of the great Bengali leader 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das. 

15 When Gandhi was collecting funds for 
it, it was alleged that the institution 
would become an out-and-out Bengali 
one and that it would be of no help to 
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1927 


Lord Irwin is Viceroy of India (1926-31) and Sir Francis Stanley 
Jackson!° is Governor of Bengal (1927-31). 


1 January 
In Calcutta. 


Attends the second day’s sitting of the Indian Industrial and 
Commercial Congress Meeting at Dalhousie Institute. Chair: Sir 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit.!! The Congress is also attended by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Shri Srinivasa Iyengar,!2 Pandit Malaviya, Smt. Sarojini 
Naidu and other Congress leaders. The two most important resolu- 
tions adopted are those relating to the Currency Commission's report 
and the constitution, draft rules and by-laws of the proposed Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 


Visits Prabartak Sangha, Chandernagore. Received by the founder of 
the Sangha, Motilal Roy!3 and his wife. Given a tour of the city. 


Returns to Calcutta. 


2 January 
In Calcutta. 


Lays foundation stone for Chittaranjan Seva Sadan’s!4 maternity and 
X-ray section. 


Mahadev Desai records: 


The 7,00,000 or 8,00,000 rupees which Gandhiji collected!» 
last year—rather in 1925—have been utilised for this 
Chittaranjan Seva Sadan. About 3,00,000 rupees are still on 
hand, after incurring expenses for renovating the building and 
furnishing the hospital. The cases treated in 9 months were: 
outdoor patients 17,000, indoor patients (all women) 350, 
maternity cases 150, operations 145 and radium-treatment 97. 
Patients treated included not only Bengali women, but those of 
Marwar, Gujarat and other provinces also. 


After opening the two Extension Buildings of the Seva Sadan 
Gandhiji delivered a short speech, one or two extracts from 
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the women of other provinces. Referring to this charge, 
Gandhi said: ‘Some friends told me that Bengalis had an 
obsession for Bengal and regarded the whole of India as but 
a part of it. Were it really so, it would be a good thing, it 
would save the aged Panditji (either Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya or Pandit Motilal Nehru) and a bania like myself 
from working for the country. It is a matter of no regret if 
the whole of India is contained in Bengal? The land which 
has produced Rabindranath and Rammohun Ray, Keshub 
Chandra Sen, Ramakrishna Paramhansa and Vivekananda, 
the land which has been sanctified by the birth of 
Chaitanya and watered by the holy rivers, Ganga and 
Brahmaputra. Those who complain of the narrow regional- 
ism of Bengal should know the pledge of Dr. Bidhan Roy.’ 
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16 Devaprasad Sarvadhikary 
(1862-1935): attorney and educationist; 
first non-official Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University. Received Knighthood 
and Hon. LLD from Aberdeen University. 


17 Mahadev Desai records: 


which I give here: ‘Deshbandhu had a natural aptitude for the 
service of Daridra Narayan (Lord God in the form of the poor 
and helpless) and propagation of religion. Had he not been 
born in our country, he would have devoted himself entirely to 
those two activities. But in our country you see nothing but a 
picture of abject slavery all over the land. So the whole life- 
time of all of us has been spent in political work. Even Tilak 
Maharaj, who could have otherwise given to the country the 
benefit of his deep scholarship, had to spend his whole life in 
politics. But politics and that alone was the swadharma of Tilak 


In reply to the address of stu- 
dents of the depressed classes in 
Howrah and Calcutta Gandhi 
said: ‘| had no idea that an 
address would be presented to 
me at this meeting. | had only 
hoped that | would say some- 
thing about the late Swamiji. | 
wanted to tell you how great 
were the services Swamiji ren- 
dered but, since you have given 
me an Address, | shall say a few 
words about it first. 


The sight of the afflictions of 
the suppressed classes touches 
me deeply. | wish | could trans- 
form myself into a member of 
the suppressed classes, so that | 
could fully realise the hardships 
they undergo. But being a 
Hindu | have come to under- 
stand something about this sin 
and the heavy debt that the 
Hindu dharma has incurred 
thereby. | shall neither rest 
myself nor let any Hindu rest, so 
long as that sin is not 
destroyed. Hindu dharma 
affirms that there is no essential 
difference between the Brahmin 
and the Bhangi.’ 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini 
Diary, VoL. 9) 
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Maharaj as well as of Deshbandhu. And the Gita affirms that 
swadharma must be performed even if it leads to death. Don’t 
think I am opening today simply a Lying-in-hospital. I am 
opening it as but one step forward towards swaraj. 

The Trustees are determined to see that this Seva Sadan, named 
after Deshbandhu, is, and will be, conducted in the same liberal 
spirit in which Deshbandhu served India. This institution is not 
the private property of one or two Trustees. It is a public insti- 
tution for the benefit of the whole country. [A] Woman is 
looked down upon in our country. She is regarded as the object 
of man’s lust. To resist this trend and reinstall women to the 
position of respected motherhood, the late Deshabandhu 
desired to establish institutions for the service of women. It is 
hoped that the Trustees will conduct the institution in a way 
that will make Deshbandhu’s name immortal throughout the 


country and serve, not Bengal alone but all the provinces of 
India.’ 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 9) 
Lays foundation stone for Ashwini Kumar Datta Memorial at 
Keoratala burning ghat. Sarojini Naidu present. 


Visits “The Refuge’ with Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary,!° former Vice- 


Chancellor, and blesses the poor and forlorn inmates. 


Receives welcome address from Antyaja students from 16 schools at 


Mirzapur Park. Kasturba present.!7 


3 January 
In Calcutta. 
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At the laying of the foundation stone for the Ashwini Kumar Datta Memorial, Keoratala burning ghat, Calcutta, 2 January 1927. 
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Inaugurates Sodepur Khadi Pratishthan’s Kalashala (work centre). 
Acharya P. C. Ray and others present. 


Mahadev Desai records: 


From Calcutta Gandhiji proceeded to Sodepur, where Shri 
Satish Babu has established a Kalashala of his institution Khadi 
Pratishthan. Gandhiji was invited to open this Kalashala. All the 
khadi produced by the Khadi Pratishthan is bleached, dyed and 
printed and different qualities of yarn and khadi tested in 
Kalashala. It was working in full swing on the day we visited it. 
There was a small exhibition attached to it. The Pratishthan has 
spent 70,000 rupees after the Kalashala—30,000 after land and 
the remaining after the structure. Satish Babu has raised the 
whole building in 9 months. But Kalashala is not [a] mere 
industrial institution, it is an ashram. Satish Babu has settled all 
the workers of the Pratishthan in this Kalashala and he himself 
lives with his family in their midst. All the inmates get up at 4 
a.m., join in a congregational prayer and do their respective 
duties right in the ashram style. Then there is a common prayer 
again in the evening at 7 p.m. and every inmate gets the quanti- 
ty of yarn spun by him during the day registered. The 
Pratishthan has some paid servants on its staff, but all of them, 
inmates and servants, live like members of a big family. 


The following table shows the progress of khadi production by 
the Pratishthan: 


1924 | 1925 1926 
Quantity in maunds | 00 323 
(1 maund=80 Ibs) 99 | 3 
Sale in rupees 17,687 | 57,194 1,04,811 
| 


Shri Satish Babu wants the production and sale figures to 
mount to 4,00,000 rupees next year and he is devoting every 
ounce of his energy to it. It was in order to encourage Satish 
Babu in his Herculean effort that Gandhiji went to Sodepur. A 
big gathering of about 6,000 had collected at the Kalashala, 
when Gandhiji went there. Many of them had come from 
Calcutta. Pandit Motilalji, Srinivas Iyengar (Congress 
President) and many others were present. Dr. P. C. Ray also 
was present though he was suffering from a paralytic attack 
and had to come riding on the shoulders of Jamnalalji. 
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Three addresses, from Panihati Municipality, the Anti-Malaria 
Association and another institution, were given to Gandhiji. As 
Dr. Ray was suffering from pain on the waist, he took the sup- 


port of Jamnalalji to stand and speak. 


‘Every particle of this ground will now be hallowed with the 
touch of Mahatmaji’s feet here. In the most pathetically 
beseeching tone he says: “Wear khadi.” And still we wonder, 
“How ever can we wear it!” Don’t go back from this meeting, 
with the smug satisfaction of having had the darshan of the 
Mahatma. It is all the same whether we go to holy places like 
Gaya and Varanasi or stay at home, if after our return we lead 
the same sinful lives. We must adore the thing that helps us in 
the attainment of our cherished object, no matter how insignif- 
icant it be. Ramchandra had called such a hero as Hanumanji 
to save Sita, but He accepted the help of even a squirrel.!8 Our 
squirrel is our Sodepur and Panihati. It cannot grow into 
India’s Manchester, unless you all wear khadi and take the 
sacred spinning pledge. Revered Gandhiji! You are fully aware 
of everything about this Pratishthan—its hope, its cherished 
goal, its halo and its worry.’ 


Gandhiji said: “The moment I got the invitation to open this 
Kalashala of Khadi Pratishthan, I accepted it, as I love khadi 
and the spinning-wheel very much. But let me first refer to the 
three addresses. I thank you for them. The heads of all these 
three institutions are residents of this district. The first is the 
Municipal address. I hope you (the Municipality) will help this 
institution. And it is an easy thing to help it. It is enough if 
you wear the khadi produced here. What an injustice it is that 
you wear foreign or mill-made clothes. A Khadi Pratishthan 
cannot be created with the money of the rich. I ask you, the 
common people, to help it as best you can. I congratulate the 
Anti-Malaria Association for its work. May you gain even 
greater success than you have! I hope some Ayurvedic or Unani 
physician will discover a remedy that will give relief to our 
masses. It is no use if somebody suggested a remedy that may 
cost a thousand rupees. The third address expresses the hope 
that everybody will spin and wear khadi. 


I cherish that same hope myself. The Khadi Pratishthan has 
been working for some years past. When I was in jail, I heard 
no other news except the fact that Ray had grown mad after 


18 Legend has it that when Ram and his 
band were building a bridge across the 
ocean, before invading Lanka (Ceylon), a 
squirrel joined in their efforts by first 
rolling in the sand, then shaking himself 
free of it at the spot where the bridge 
was being built. Pleased with his love and 
sense of duty, Ram lovingly passed his 
fingers over his back. Hence, the stripes 
on the squirrel’s body are the marks left 
by Ram’s fingers. Tulsidas’ Ramayana 
does not mention any such incident. 
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khadi. I was told that he had given up chemistry, given up 
manufacturing medicines and perfumed oils for just a few and 
become a new kind of chemist who provided nourishing food 
to the millions of India by accepting the mantra of khadi and 
propagating it in his tours over India. I heard also that another 
gentleman, who had become his friend 30 years ago, had also 
begun to do that same work. I am referring to Satish Babu, Dr. 
Ray's chief disciple. I say all this not to praise them, but to do 
something to help them. 


Salary of Rs. 1,500 and a bungalow and a motor car and a 
share in the profits! Renouncing all this, Satish Babu thought, 
“Why should I not join him when my Guru Mahashaya (a 
term of respect) has taken up that work?” He has besides given 
away a large part of his wealth. None of the buildings which 
you see standing now existed only 9 months before. There are 
now the bleaching and yarn-testing departments in these 
Extension Buildings. You will see all that today. 


Rs. 70,000 have been spent over it. Somebody may say that 
Satish Babu has lost his balance of mind, that, proud of his 
past achievement, he is pouring money on the institution in 
crazy faith and not sober reason. But he is not mad. His faith is 
indeed extraordinary; but faith is a power that moves high 
mountains like the Himalayas, inspires mariners to sail over 
uncharted seas, sustains the relationship between husband, 
wife, and children, between father and son, between the rich 
and the poor. If everybody thinks that it is his vanity that has 
moved Satish Babu to set up all this equipment, the success of 
his undertaking will be jeopardised. It is easy to pull down a 
building, but it is not easy for all to erect extensions to it. 


But I wish you all to bless this activity after full deliberation. 
How awful is the poverty that prevails among us! The Calcutta 
market imports rupees 10 lakhs worth of cloth daily, while we 
do not produce that much cloth even yearly! Can anything be 
more preposterous? We have somehow managed to reach the 
production figure of 15 to 18 lakhs of rupees for the whole 
country! Is it not a sign of our disgrace, our senselessness and 
imbecility, that we do not produce the cloth that Bengal needs 
in Bengal itself? Think of the poverty that stalks the land. At 
Atrai I heard that a family of four earns Rs. 80 per year. (Sir 
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William) Hunter!9 has shown that a majority of people get 
nothing but dry bread and salt. Can this be allowed to go on? I 
assure you, it is a hollow dream if we imagine we can get 
swaraj merely by waving the National Flag and singing the 
National Song. If you want to make the dream of swaraj come 
true, you must adopt khadi. Without khadi, you cannot pro- 
tect your freedom and do your duty. The spinning-wheel alone 
can be the centre of all other activities. 


India needs not one P. C. Ray, not one Satish Babu, not one 
(Khadi) Pratishthan, but hundreds and thousands of Rays, Satish 
Babus, Pratishthans. And you cannot hope to achieve this state 
without going mad after khadi. Every man and woman can con- 
tribute his or her share to this great national sacrifice. 


After keeping aloof for a year I can no longer hold myself back 
and I want to roam all over India. For one year now, I want to 
become a bania [class of moneylenders or shopkeepers] through 
and through. This land has been sanctified by the feet of 
Chaitanya. The place from which Chaitanya gave his message is 
not far from here. He also worked for the helpless. I was taken 
today to Kalighat for the Ashwini Babu Memorial. I saw there a 
painful sight—a line of beggars. You people give them money 
and food. Does the man who gives them money perform a 
pious deed? I don't think [so]. The beggars must be provided 
with work. If we don’t do that and go on merely giving them 
some money, India will be destroyed. If you believe in the ideal 
of Chaitanya, if you have pity for the miserables of India, don’t 
go away from here without taking out some money from your 
pockets for buying khadi. Never in my life-time shall I forget 
that scene when many people took out from their torn clothes 
nothing but a small pie (the lowest coin=%s2 rupee) and gave it 
to me. I hailed their gifts with joy. My heart was then weeping 
on the one hand and rejoicing on the other that there is still so 
much faith among the people. 


In conclusion, I have only one thing to say, “Develop the 
khadi-work through Khadi Pratishthan’ for in its progress lies 
the progress of India.”’ 


Nearly 3,000 rupees were collected on the spot in response to 


Gandhiji’s appeal. 
(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 9) 


19 William Hunter Wilson (1820-1900): 
studied chemistry, logic, Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, moral philosophy and 
ethics, University of Glasgow; Bachelor's 
degree in Arts (1860). Entered Indian Civil 
Service (1862) and opted for service in 
Bengal Presidency. Transferred to 
Government of India (1869); appointed 
compiler of Benga/ Gazetteer (1869) and 
Gazetteer of India (1871). Under- 
Secretary, Government of India, Home 
Department (1871). Post of Director- 
General of Statistics, Government of 
India, was created for him (1871). Spent 
more than half of every year in England 
compiling Statistical Account of Bengal 
(20 vols, 1875-77) and Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (1st edn: 9 vols, 
1875-81; 2nd edn: 14 vots, 1885-87). 
Additional member of Viceroy’s Council 
(1881), President, Education Committee 
(1882-83); Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University. 


Author of numerous books and articles 
including The Annals of Rural Bengal 
(1868); Orissa: the Vicissitudes of an 
Indian Province under Native and British 
Rule (2 vols, 1872), Famine Aspects of 
Bengal Districts (1873), A Comparative 
Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
High Asia with a Dissertation (1868), A 
Guide to the Orthography of Indian 
Proper Names, with a List Showing the 
True Spelling of All Post Towns and 
Villages in India (1871), A Brief History of 
the Indian People (1882), Bengal Ms. 
Records with an Historical Dissertation on 
Land Tenure in Bengal (4 volts, 1894). 


Collected and consolidated for over 34 
years the source materials for British 
Indian history in the archives of England, 
Portugal, Holland and India. 


Companion of the Indian Empire, 
Commander of the Star of India, and 
Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
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4 January 
Leaves for Comilla. 


Mahadev Desai records: 


Left Sodepur for Comilla, another pilgrim centre for khadi. Is it 
possible to visit Bengal and not see the Khadi Pratishthan and 
Abhay Ashram? Gandhiji therefore went to Comilla for no other 
object except of meeting the ashramites. Sabarmati Ashram, 
Wardha Ashram, Pudupalayam Ashram and the ashrams at 
Sodepur and Comilla will be recorded in the annals of non-co- 
operation. When I was covering Gandhiji’s tour last year, I gave 
an account of the heroic sacrifices of the young men of Comilla. 
The Manager and the Colleagues of that ashram are all brah- 
macharis. Their motto is “Fearlessness and Self-purification’. 
Their activity is not confined to khadi. They conduct a dispensary 
and serve untouchables also. The ashram is rightly called so, as 
you find there all signs of an ashram life—simplicity, poverty, 
spinning, and morning and evening prayers. Spinning 200 yards 
of yarn daily is compulsory for all the ashramites including those 
working in the hospital. The output in November was 1,46,200 
yards and in December, 2,02,140 yards. Here are the production 
and sale figures of khadi: 


; 1926 
1924 Lhe Ba é¢fipebsiths) 
Production 21013 88,000 1,50,685 
Sale in rupees 21,822 74,620 1,26,850 


It must be stated that Abhay Ashram suffers no loss—not even 
of a pie—in its khadi work. 


Among its social services, uplift of the untouchables is the 
biggest. It conducts 7 schools and teaches 75 children, both 
boys and girls, who learn there happily. Sometimes they come 
to the ashram and freely eat and drink water—just like the 
inmates. These schools of the ashram have become useful chan- 
nels in improving the mode of living of untouchables round- 
about... 


During his visit of one such Namasudra (an untouchable caste 
in Bengal) school, Gandhiji said: ‘I am very happy to be here. I 
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am confident that the blot of untouchability is being erased. 
All life is one. It is the (high-caste) Hindus’ dharma, to give up 
regarding the so-called “untouchables” as untouchables. But 
you must understand that you too have a dharma to perform. 
It is your duty to give up drink. Not many among you may be 
drinking, but there may be many who take ganja. That too is a 
noxious habit. The ganja addict dulls his intelligence and 
becomes a sluggard. And a dull, slothful person becomes unfit 
in all respects. Give up adultery. You must not imitate the rich 
in their bad habits. You may be aware that there was a great 
sannyasi amongst us who struggled hard for the uplift of 
untouchables. He had very deep love for them. But for the 
existence of love in it, the world would be destroyed. That san- 
nyasi used to say, “How could there be any distinction between 
man and man in serving anybody? How could a difference be 
made between a Brahmin and a Sudra?” He rendered service of 
this noble type and on that same account he was murdered.’ 


From there we went to Moradpur, where also a meeting of the 
Namasudras was held. They stated that they had collected a 
purse and were going to start a (Khadi) Bhandar (store). 
Gandhiji told them: ‘I congratulate you on your decision and 
hope you will adhere to the decision, inspite of difficulties that 
may come. Such resolves have been taken in my presence 
before, but people have broken them also. I hope you will 
always keep your promise. I ask you to remove the deep pover- 
ty of India by wearing khaddar. When you make a resolve to 
sell khaddar, I feel it is an excellent thing, and I would have 
been sorry if you had not made it, with Abhay Ashram so near 
you. It is more difficult to spin than to wear khaddar, because 
you cannot get the same return from spinning as you get today. 
It is a work suitable for the poor and you are not so poor as 
that. But I want you to spin as an act of sacrifice. If you spin, a 
spinning atmosphere will spring up. Prostitution is a sin. It is 
committed even by those who don’ drink, but more often by 
drunkards. Adultery and wine—with gambling to complete the 
picture—destroyed the whole Yadava clan. 


Indian villages suffer from horrible insanitation. We must keep 
our water supply pure. Not attending to sanitation makes our 
bodies diseased and impure. Mental sanitation too is necessary 
and in order to keep our minds pure, we must keep them 
engaged in some healthy activity.’ 
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20 Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay 
(1838-94): one of the first two graduates 
of Calcutta University (1857); obtained a 
degree in Law as well (1869). Appointed 
Deputy Collector, like his father, of 
Jessore; went on to become a Deputy 
Magistrate, retiring from government 
service in 1891. Poet, novelist, essayist 
and journalist; popularized a Bengali 
prose style that became the vehicle of the 
major nationalist literature of the region. 
Founded the Bangadarshan (1872; went 
out of circulation by 1876; revived by his 
brother Sanjeeb Chandra Chatterjee), a 
journal modelled on the Spectator. 
Frequently used the pseudonym 
Ramchandra. Wrote many novels that 
wedded political and philosophical com- 
mentary with historical romance. His 
favorite theme—india as a divine mother- 
land—did much to reinforce Hindu ortho- 
doxy and alienate the Indian Muslims. 
Writings include Durgeshnondini, first 
Bengali romance and first ever novel in 
Bengali (1865), Kapalkundala (1866; his 
first major publication), Vishabriksha (The 
Poison Tree, 1873; first of his novels to 
appear serially in Bangadarshan), 
Krishnakanter Uil (Krishnakanta's Will, 
1878), Rajsimha (1881, rewritten and 
expanded 1893), Anandamath (The 
Temple of Joy, 1882; first appeared in 
serial form in Bangadarshan), Devi 
Chaudhurani (1884), Kamalakanter 
Daptar (From the Desk of Kamalakanta, 
1875; enlarged as Kamalakanta, 1885; 
somewhat on the model of De Quincey's 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater). 
Companion, Order of the Indian Empire 
(1894). 
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One thing is enough to show how deep is the influence the 
ashram exercises over the surrounding people. During our two 
days’ stay, the ashram had to bear no expense for hosting us 
and other visitors. We all were the guests of the lawyers of the 
place. Everyone of these lawyers moreover gives monetary help 
regularly to the Abhay Ashram. The Gujarati reader will be 
glad to know that while in Gujarat the Public Prosecutors keep 
miles apart from us, it was the Public Prosecutor who was our 
host and consistent supporter of the ashram. The progress of 
the Khadi Pratishthan and Abhay Ashram has been unintermit- 
tent. In a speech after the prayers Gandhiji said to the heads of 
both these institutions: ‘My blessings go with your institutions 
with the prayer that they may preserve their purity. Khadi has a 
bright future, if both the institutions remain pure like the 
Ganga and Yamuna. I visualise your institutions as two strong 
horses that carry with terrific speed the great chariot of khadi. 
Both of you have earned in the whole country the unique rep- 
utation of having no need of buyers from other parts for the 
sale of your khadi. You have studied the tastes and aptitudes of 
your people so well, that all the khadi you produce is bought 
up by your province itself. All honour to your women for 
insisting on wearing only those saris which you produce and all 
honour to you for successfully inducing them to do so. May 
the strength of each one of you be the strength of the other 
and may you help each other in times of difficulty. I pray to 
God that you both may pursue your activities in the confi- 
dence and faith that Bengal cannot do without either of you.’ 


Two excellent meetings were held in the town. [. . .] Gandhiji 
began his speech in Hindi and that created some disturbance. 
He persisted in speaking in Hindi, nevertheless and then the 
meeting grew quiet. 


He said in Hindi: ‘You can get Gitanjali (of the Poet 
Rabindranath) as well as all the works of Bankim Babu?? in 
Hindi. Why then can you not speak in Hindi? If you try, you 
can pick up sufficient Hindi in a month. The Congress was 
held recently in Gauhati and passed several resolutions, some 
of them on work in the councils. But how many of you can go 
to any council? That apart. How many of you have the right 
even of voting for council elections? A few hundred thousands. 
But millions of Indians possess no such right. What then 
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should be done for these millions? How shall we teach them 
the mantra of swaraj? The spinning-wheel alone and nothing 
else can teach that mantra. Swaraj for our 300 millions is 
impossible, so long as they are not taught the mantra of the 
spinning-wheel. It is impossible to reach the villagers except 
through the medium of the spinning-wheel.’ 


The people heard the Hindi speech quietly. This discipline 
delighted Gandhiji who then delivered a speech in English. 
That was his first speech after the Congress session and though 
fairly long it was full of deep import. 


[He said:] ‘I want to show my appreciation of your kindness in 
listening to me quietly. ] propose to say a few words in English. 
Every time that I am obliged to speak in English before an 
audience of my own countrymen, I feel humiliated and 
ashamed. I have urged upon Bengali audiences several times 
not to put an undue strain upon my loyalty, nor put an undue 
strain upon Bharat Mata herself. It is the easiest thing possible 
for every Indian north of the Vindhya Range to pick up Hindi 
within a month or two. Try and tell me if this is not true. Let 
us not say that our mother-tongue is only Bengali, Punjabi, 
Gujarati, as the case may be. These are provincial languages. 
When we sing the Ode to the Motherland, we sing that ode to 
the whole of India. When Bankim (Babu) wrote the inspired 
song [“Vandemataram’, in Anandamath?], he said “sapta koti” 
(seven crores, i.e. 70 million people in Bengal), but you and 
others deliberately said: “Trinshat koti” (30 crores, i.e. the 
whole of India) and it was proper and dignified on your part to 
sing “Trinshat koti” and it is proper and dignified for the whole 
of India to accept the magnificent ode. Shall we not live up to 
it and sing with all our hearts and say, “We are sons of Mother 
India and not only of Bengal?” Next time I come, you will 
insist on my speaking in Hindi and Hindi alone. 


We have seen the last session of the Congress on the sacred 
banks of Brahmaputra in the midst of that magnificent foliage 
and scenery almost unrivalled in the world. There our leaders 
deliberated. They have cooked a council programme. But how 
many can take a direct part in working it? How many can 
enter the Central Assembly? How many are entitled to elect 
members to these legislative bodies? Are the millions of vil- 
lagers enfranchised? Is India living in her 10 or 20 cities or in 


21 Anandamath (The Temple of Joy, 
1882; first appeared in serial form in 
Bangadarshan) by Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee is a political novel which 
depicts a sannyasi army fighting Indian 
Muslims who are in the employ of the 
East India Company. The book calls for 
the rise of Brahman/Hindu nationalism 
but, ironically, concludes with a character 
accepting the British Empire as a necessity. 
Loosely based on the time of the 
Sannyasi Rebellion in the late eighteenth 
century, although, in the actual rebellion, 
Hindus sannyasis and Muslim fakirs both 
rebelled against the British East India 
Company. Source of the song 
‘Vandemataram’ which, set to music by 
Rabindranath Tagore, was taken up by 
many secular nationalists. 
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all Congress officials 
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her 7 lakh villages? What then is the programme that can weld 
together the 30 crores of India scattered about on a surface 
1,900 miles long and 1,500 miles broad in 7 lakh villages? 
What is it that every villager, man, woman, child, Hindu or 
Muslim, can do with profit and at the same time uplift the 
whole of India? The one and unequivocal answer is the spin- 
ning-wheel and khaddar. The message of khaddar can pene- 
trate the most interior villages. If we will that, it can be so. The 
spinning-wheel can be turned by millions of villagers who have 
been reduced to pauperism and ground to dust not only under 
foreign heels but your heels and my heels. We live on their 
labours, but not like Americans and Englishmen who live on 
exploitation of Arabic races and the so-called weaker races of 
the earth. Even they would be obliged to take the spinning- 
wheel, if they were not able to exploit India, China, Africa and 
other parts of the earth. We do not exploit them because it is a 
virtue of necessity with us. But I hope the time is coming 
when out of fulfilment of heart, wider national outlook, we 
shall disdain to exploit any nation on earth, no matter how 
weak. I hope in my lifetime we shall reach freedom and say to 
all nations, they need not fear us, as we have lived in perpetual 
fear of the so-called civilised races. You may call me a mad man 
now, but the time is coming when you will say, “What the old 
man was saying is true”. And if India will prosper in villages, 
the spinning-wheel will be the instrument. 


And you have seen the phenomenon—I did not ask for it—the 
phenomenon of the Congress being improved on khadi lines. I 
know the bickerings, but I also know that it was the pressure of 
the popular mind that extorted that improvement in 
franchise.22 Leaders did it because khadi alone was the only 
passport to the hearts of the villagers. Let me tell you that it 
was khadi that won the elections for Swarajists. In Madras 
those who were opposed to khadi were obliged to take it up for 
appealing to the electorate and as days roll on you will find 
khaddar increasing in importance because it has intrinsic worth 
about it. And because no national organisation contains for its 
working so many able educated men, no organisation is Capa- 
ble of giving work to an unlimited number of patriotic youth 
who will be content to share the villager’s food, sorrows and 
joys. I invite you to produce before me a single organisation 


that has that capacity. 
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Khaddar is not a dying cult. There is no rise and fall in the 
barometer of khaddar. Five years of experience show it is a 
gradual but a steady hopeful rise. India wants it. India’s mil- 
lions require full meals in order to sustain energy and that is 
why the Congress has made it necessary [for] members to wear 
it habitually. They may wear on rare occasions swadeshi or for- 
eign cloth, but they dare not habitually wear anything but 


khaddar. 


And so about untouchability. A great hero and patriot, Swami 
Shraddhanandji has died for the cause of untouchables. He 
loved them as he loved his life. And if he could have done it, 
he would have banished untouchability. It means universal 
love. It means translating the message of the Bhaguadgita to 
look upon the Brahmin and the Bhangi alike, if you would but 
know God. But how are they alike? Treat them as you would 
treat yourselves. (See every creature as the self.) That is what 
that mantra taught him and he sealed that teaching with his 
blood. Let it purify us and let it remove the last taint of isola- 
tion and aloofness from untouchability. They are not untouch- 
ables. We are untouchables. Let them have every kindness. I 
saw two villages. Had I not been told that untouchables live 
there, I would not have believed it. I saw no difference between 
them and us. They live like us, have the same feelings as we. If 
the sum total of our virtues and vices and privileges were 
taken, I am sure in God’s book we should find our debit side 
greater and credit side less than theirs. Let us take a lesson 
from South Africa. We find the working of a just nemesis, in 
that our kith and kin are regarded as pariahs in South Africa. If 
we purge ourselves of untouchability here, you will find the 
shackles will be off our people in South Africa in no time. 


Then there is that other question of great importance. I dare 
not touch Hindu—Muslim unity. It has passed out of human 
hands and passed to God’s hands alone. Formerly, as Draupadi 
forsaken by man asked for God’s help and God came to her 
help, let us ask for the help of God, the All-powerful, and tell 
Him how we have failed today and ask Him what to do now, 
as we hate, distrust one another, fly at each other’s throats and 
even become assassins. Let our hearts ascend to His throne. Let 
us wash His feet. We are disgracing His name and this mighty 
land. Although we are children of the same land, eat the same 
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food, we have no room for one another. Let us pray to God in 
all humility to give us wisdom, to give us courage. 


I have given you an English speech—which I usually do not 
do. I now want my reward. I want you to denude Abhay 
Ashram of all its cloth, if the message of the pauperism of 
India has gone home. They (Abhay Ashramites) are the link 
between you and the people. They are trying to serve the peo- 
ple. I want you to put your hands in your pockets, not out of 
shame or pressure from anyone, not out of your patronage or 
affection for me. I want you to give me your time, what you 
can and have, for the sake of the paupers whom you do not 
know, who do not get one meal a day. I say this on the testi- 
mony of an English historian. If you are satisfied that this 
organisation has worked well, and with self-sacrifice and ability, 
if you are convinced that it is not sinful to wear khaddar, it 
can't be wrong to wear khaddar woven and spun by the pau- 
pers, shower your coppers and silvers. If you are not, restrain 
your hands. Let your heart be convinced one day. If you are 
convinced, I ask you to support this great industry. There is no 
other way of industrialising the villages of India. No man has 315 
yet been able to produce a substitute equal to the spinning- 

wheel for millions idle for 4 months a year, who are starving, 

whom one anna a meal is a fortune. May God help you to 

understand the message of the spinning-wheel! 


Last time when I was in Bengal, I begged for the Bengal 
Deshbandhu Memorial. You see the Seva Sadan sprung up from 
the fund. You may not have forgotten that I told you then, the 
next time I come to Bengal, I would beg for the All-India 
Deshbandhu Memorial. You know the object of the All-India 
Memorial Fund is to spread the message of the spinning-wheel. 
Whoever contributes to that fund contributes for khadi.’ 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 9) 
5 January 


In Comilla. 


Visits Abhay Ashram and Namasudra school. 
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6 January 

In Comilla; gives interview to the Free Press of India on khadi resolution. 
Women’s meeting. 

Addresses a meeting convened by the House of Labour;? says: 


I congratulate you for the good and great work you are doing. 
I was delighted when this meeting was fixed and was looking 
forward to making your acquaintance. You have heard me say 
that I detest the idea of any able-bodied man living on charity. 
Boycott is a weapon of the weak indeed. But there is boycott 
and boycott. I suppose you mean that boycott which betrays 
helplessness, but the boycott which follows as a consequence 
of production is a duty. I wish you success in this enterprise. I 
note that you are not dividing profits. You have created a 
trust. I would like you to give me a copy of your deed. Seeing 
that you love to call yourselves poor men and labourers, I 
hope you will not forget the poorest of programmes of khadi. 
May you complete the ambit of your work! The message of 
khadi is the message of the poor of India. I expect to hear that 
you are all wearing khaddar—material made by the sacred 
hands of your sisters and brothers who are just as much 
labourers as yourselves. 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 9) 


Leaves for Benares. 


1 February 


In Calcutta, on a day’s transit halt travelling from Patna to the Central 
Provinces. 


25 November 


Colombo 
25 November 1927 


Why do they sacrifice thousands of sheep and goats to the 
Goddess Kali in Calcutta—be it said to their discredit and the 
discredit of Hinduism—in spite of having received this mes- 
sage from the Hindu of Hindus—Gautama [Buddha]? Do they 
throw the carcasses away in the Hoogly? No, they eat every bit 


23 An organization which seems to have 
been formed by middle-class people in 
order to uphold the dignity of labour. 
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of the meat with the greatest delight, thinking that it has been 
sanctified because of the presentation to Kali. So the Buddha 
said, ‘If you want to do any sacrifice, sacrifice yourself, your 
lust, all your material ambition, all worldly ambition. That will 


be an ennobling sacrifice.’ (CWMG, VOL. 35) 
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1928 


6 April 
Writes to S. Radhakrishnan24 from the Sabarmati Ashram: 
Dear Friend, 


I thank you for your kind letter. Nothing is yet certain about 
the proposed European visit. It is difficult for me to make up 
my mind. 

As to the article you want, I would ask you to take pity on me. 
I am so thoroughly washed out and have to give so much time 
to Young India and Navajivan that | have very little left for 
managing any more writing. 


Yours sincerely, 


Prof. S. Radhakrishnan 
49/1.C., Harish Mukerji Rd., 


Bhawanipur, 


Calcutta 
(CWMG, VOL. 36) 


1 May 


Dr B. C. Roy requests Gandhi to deliver Kamala Lecture endowed by 
Sir Asutosh at the Calcutta University. Gandhi declines, writing to Dr 
Roy from Sabarmati Ashram: 


Dear Dr Bidhan, 
Your letter flatters me but I must not succumb to my pride. 


Apart from the fact that as a non-co-operator I may have 
nothing to do with the University that is in any way connect- 
ed with [the] government, I do not consider myself to be a fit 
and proper person to deliver the Kamala lectures. I do not 
possess the literary attainment which Sir Asutosh undoubtedly 
contemplated for the lectures. 


You are asking me to shoulder a responsibility which my shoul- 
ders cannot bear. I am keeping fairly fit. | am biding my time 


24 Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
(1888-1975): one of the foremost schol- 
ars of comparative religion and philoso- 


phy in his day. First scholar of importance 
to provide a comprehensive exegesis of 
India’s religious and philosophical litera- 
ture to English speaking peoples. King 
George V Chair of Mental and Moral 
Science, Calcutta University (1921-41); 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics, Oxford University (1936-52): 
Vice-Chancellor of Andhra University 
(1931-36) and Benares Hindu University 
(1939-48); Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union (1949-52); Vice President of India 
(1951-62), Chancellor, Delhi University 
(1953-62); President of India (1962-67). 
His birthday (5 September) is celebrated 
as Teacher's Day in India. Among his 
works are /ndian Philosophy (2 VOLS 
1923-27), The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads (1924), Eastern Religions and 
Western Thought (1939), East and West: 
Some Reflections (1955) and Religion in a 
Changing World (1967). Knighted in 
1931. 
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The Ashram, 
Sabarmati, 1-65-28, ove 
Dear Dr.Bidhan, A 


Your letter flatters me, but I wuet not 


suceumd te my pride. Apart from the fact that asf a non-co- 


operator I may have nothing to do with the University that 
is in any way connected with Covernment, I de net consider 


myself to be a fit and proper person to deliver Kamala lecture 
I do not possess the literary attainment which Sir Askutosh 
undoubtedly contemplated for the lecturers. 
You are asking me to shoulder a responsibility which my 
shoulders camnot bear. I am keeping fairly fit. I an biding 
my time and you will find me leading the country in the field 
ef politics when the country isready. I have no false modenty 
about me. I am undoubtedly a politician in my own way » and, 
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I have a scheme for the country's freedom. But my time is not 


yet and may never come to me in this life, If it does not, 


I hall not shed a single tear. We are all in the hands of 


Ged. I therefore await His guidance. 
Yours cincere}y, 


Dr. Bidhan C.Roy % sR Oss, 
36 Wellington Street, ee 
, cuttae 


a 


Reply to Dr B. C. Roy's letter, 1 May 1928. 
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and you will find me leading the country in the field of politics 
when the country is ready. I have no false modesty about me. I 
am undoubtedly a politician in my own way, and I have a 
scheme for the country’s freedom. But my time is not yet and 
may never come to me in this life. If it does not, I shall not 
shed a single tear. We are all in the hands of God. I therefore 
await His guidance. 


Yours sincerely 


[Before 17] December 


8, Pretoria Street 


Calcutta 

December 1928 
25 On 17 December 1928. Bhagat Singh, The assassination?» of the Assistant Superintendent Mr. [J. P.] 
Rajguru and Sukhdev were accused of Saunders of Lahore was a dastardly act apart from whether it 
killing Saunders in the Lahore conspiracy had a political motive behind it or not. Violence being in the 


case and were sentenced to death. air, there will no doubt be silent and secret approbation of the 


act, especially if it is discovered to have had any connection 223 
with the assault on Lalaji and his utterly innocent comrades. 
The provocation was great and it became doubly great by the 
death of Lalaji which was certainly hastened by the nervous 
shock received by him from the disgraceful conduct of the 
police. Some will insist, not without considerable justification, 
on ascribing the death even to the physical effect of the injury 
received by the deceased in the region of the heart. The provo- 
cation received also additional strength from the Punjab 
Government's defence of the police conduct. I should not won- 
der if the assassination proves to be in revenge of the high- 
handed policy of the Punjab Government. 


I wish however that it was possible to convince the hot youth 
of the utter futility of such revenge. Whatever the Assistant 
Superintendent did was done in obedience to instructions. No 
one person can be held wholly responsible for the assault and 
the aftermath. The fault is that of the system of Government. 
What requires mending is not men but the system. And when 
the youth of the country have the real determination they will 
find that it is in their power as it is in nobody else’s to kill the 
System wan 


(Young India, 17 December 1928; CWMG, VoL. 38) 
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23 December 


Arrives in Calcutta from Sambalpur; stays with Jeewanlal Motichand?6 


at 8, Pretoria Street; meets a deputation from Punjab. 


Attends All-Party Conference. 


24 December 
In Calcutta. 


Goes on a walking tour, loses way, returns in horse-carriage. 


25 December 
In Calcutta. 
Attends CWC and AICC meeting. 


26 December 
Attends CWC and AICC meeting. 


27 December 
In Calcutta. 
Attends All-Party Conference. 


28 December 
In Calcutta. 


Attends session of Congress Subjects Committee. 


* OK 


ON JAWAHARLAL NEHRU27 


Congress Session, 
Calcutta 
28 December 1928 


‘,.. He has become impatient to throw off the yoke. Every 
twenty-four hours of his life he simply broods upon the griev- 
ances of his countrymen. He is impatient to remove the grind- 
ing pauperism of the masses‘. . I do not share his belief that 
what we are doing at the present moment is not sufficient for 


Jeewanlal Motichand. 


26 Jeewanlal Motichand (1881-1971): a 
prominent Gujarati entrepreneur based in 
Calcutta; father of Shri Viren J. Shah, 
Governor of West Bengal (1999-2004). 


27 In his comment on the Nehru Report 
(named after Motilal Nehru), the 
Chairman of the All-Party Committee that 
prepared it, as a response to the British 
claim that India’s diverse political groups 
and communities would not and could 
not agree on a constitution. The Report 
offered Muslims three new Muslim major- 
ity provinces—Sind, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan and, among 
other gestures, a 25 per cent quota in 

the Central Assembly. 
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28 From the session. 
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the present needs of the country. But how can he help feeling 
dissatisfied? He would not be Jawaharlal if he did not strike 
out for himself an absolutely unique and original line in pur- 
suance of his path. 


Now you understand why he is absent.’28 


(CWMG, VOL. 38) 


* kK OK 


Gandhi then moved the following: 


This Congress, having considered the constitution recommended 
by the All-Parties Committee Report (Nehru Report) welcomes 
it as a great contribution towards the solution of India’s political 
and communal problems, and congratulates the Committee on 
the virtual unanimity of its recommendations, and, whilst adher- 
ing to the resolution relating to Complete Independence passed 
at the Madras Congress, approves of the constitution drawn up 
by the Committee as a great step in political advance, especially 
as it represents the largest measure of agreement attained among 
the important parties in the country. 


Gandhi then said: 


Friends, I don’t want to inflict a long speech upon you but I 
must confess to you that I have not been able to collect my 
thoughts, my brain is muddled and I have got to put my 
thoughts together as I proceed. 


(CWMG, VOL. 38) 


29 December 
Annual session of Indian National Congress begins. 


Moves resolution on constructive programme at the Subjects 
Committee meeting. 


Presides at the Rashtra Bhasha Sammelan; writes an article—‘ What Is 
In A Name?—for Young India, discussing Dominion Status versus 


Independence. 


30 December 


Addresses workers. 
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31 December 
In Calcutta. 


Addresses Congress’ open session, giving the British Government a 
time limit—till 31 December 1929—failing which non-cooperation 
will resume. 
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1923 


1 January 
In Calcutta. 
Addresses All-Party Conference. 


Places constructive programme before Congress. 


29 ‘Shuddha Khadi Bhandar’ at Harrison Opens Khadi Bhandar.29 
Road, now called Mahatma Gandhi Road, 


Burra Bazar. 
2 January 
In Calcutta. 
Gives interview to The Englishman and Daily Telegraph. 
Visits Khadi Pratishthan at Sodepur. 
Visits Visvakosh Bhavan and meets Nagendranath Basu. 
Attends AICC meeting. 
Opens another block of Chittaranjan Seva Sadan. os 
3 January 
In Calcutta. 
Attends CWC meeting. 


Leaves for Ahmedabad. 
20 February 
30 re writes: ‘Mahatmaji is 

30 Madeleine Slade (1892-1982): daugh- In a letter to Mira Behn, Rabindranath Tagore a ai j 
ter of a British admiral: left her home in the prophet of Zapasya and I am the poet of Ananda... 
England to live and work with Gandhi. 
Devoted her life to human development, 
the advancement of Gandhi's principles 3 March 
and the freedom struggle in India. Took Arrives in Calcutta on his way to Rangoon from Delhi. 
a pet Warten Stays at the Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur, with Satis Chandra 
Mirabai, the great devotee of Lord 
Krishna. Dasgupta. 

4 March 


In Calcutta. 
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Speaks at public meeting at Shraddhanand Park and then sets a pile of 


foreign clothes aflame. Chair: Subhas Chandra Bose. Says: 


As the Congress has directed we must boycott foreign cloth, 
not only British cloth but all foreign cloth. ... 


... The Congress accepted this proposition last year. The 
Working Committee by accepting the scheme drawn up by me 
at its instance has also set its seal of approval upon the proposi- 
tion that I have laid down before you. The Working Committee 
has invited me to shoulder the burden of guiding its delibera- 
tions. I have faith in you, my countrymen, I have faith in God. I 
have faith in the absolute righteousness of this cause and so in 
fear and trembling and full hope I have shouldered the burden 


and now ask you to share that burden with me... . 


But there is a fly in the ointment. I have seen a notice served 
upon the Secretary of the Provincial Congress Committee which 
proceeds somewhat on these lines: That at this meeting no burn- 
ing of clothes should take place because it is an offence under the 
Police Act or Police Regulations, whatever that may be called. 
The clause runs after this fashion that no burning of straw or 
such other things can take place in or near any public street or 
thoroughfare. Well, I have been taxing my mind as to whether to 
call this park a thoroughfare or not. Two lawyers put their heads 
together—I do not count myself as a lawyer, I am disbarred— 
they put their heads together and advised me that by no stretch 
of meaning could this park be called a thoroughfare. . . . 


... In this circumstance what am I to do? | accept this notice 
as one served upon my humble self. I do not want to avoid the 
consequences of this law. . . 


... Therefore I ask you to do this. 


I have faith in you. This notice from the Commissioner of 
Police has enabled me to make my appeal to the authorities. | 
am here to take the risk. I propose to burn the clothes that have 
been handed to me and I want you before I perform the sacred 
ceremony to throw all your clothes at me on the platform. 


Do not make any noise. 
The responsibility for this act of burning is entirely on my shoul- 


ders—please remember too that we want the boycott of foreign 
clothes and not merely of British clothes. . .. (CWMG, VoL. 40) 
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Police arrive to serve a notice on him to appear in court the following 
day. Refuses to do so. 


Arrested at 11 p.m. (His third arrest in India.) 


Released on his offering to report on 26 March after his return from 
Rangoon. 


* KK 


LETTER TO MIRA BEHN 


Calcutta 
4 March 1929 


I am more and more reverting to uncooked food. During the 
journey I had raw vegetable, chopped up with bread. So bread 
was the only cooked preparation. Fruit is now becoming a 
superfluity. Raw green vegetable is proving a perfect and cheap 
substitute. Cabbage, cauliflower or any bhaji serves the pur- 
pose. And one needs such a small quantity when you eat the 
vegetable in (its) raw state. 


Love, 
Bapu 229 


(CWMG, VOL. 40) 


5 March 
Notes in Forward and Young India: 


I was pained and amazed at the uncalled-for and wholly unnec- 
essary police interference, especially after the speech that I 
delivered in connection with the burning of the foreign 
clothes. Out of consideration for the Commissioner of Police I 
went out of my way and delivered my speech in English so far 
as it referred to the burning incident. 

... By a little tact, by a little forbearance, by following the tra- 
dition of civilised police all the world over, the whole of the 
scene could have been avoided. . . . 

I am glad that though the police have, in the high-handed 
manner I have described, interfered with the public demonstra- 
tion, they are prosecuting me and those who took part in set- 


ting fire.... 


I shall be very much surprised indeed if after the unwarranted 
and premature interference by the Police with the demonstra- 
tion at Shraddhanand Park the whole of the people do not dis- 
card foreign cloth and complete the boycott. The most effective 
answer to this interference would be for the people in the 
mofussil and the people of other provinces to collect all the 
foreign clothes available and consign them to the flames. I have 
given many an anxious hour to this question of burning for- 
eign cloth. I know some friends differ from me but if it is a 
fact that foreign cloth means the largest drain on the country’s 
resources and the enforced pauperisation of the starving mil- 
lions, then this foreign cloth, charged as it is with such poison- 
ous germs, deserves only to be destroyed. 


Leaves for Rangoon on the SS Aronda. 
Sometime before 21 March 1929, Gandhi writes in Young India: 


Conceit and ignorance often go together. They do in Earl 


Winterton.?! The latest instance is to be found in his answers 31 Earl Winterton (1883-1962): Irish 
to the House of Commons in reply to questions on the burn- Peer, Under-Secretary of State for India 
ing of foreign cloth in Calcutta made world famous by the (1921). 


= wanton interference of the Calcutta police. I give below the 


answers of the noble Earl and the correct version against each 
answer: 


EARL WINTERTON: Mr. Gandhi was not arrested. 


CORRECT VERSION: I was arrested and released on signing a per- 
sonal recognisance bond. 


EARL WINTERTON: The Government of Bengal had intimated 
that the lighting of bonfire to burn foreign cloth was illegal. 


CORRECT VERSION: The Government of Bengal never intimated 
that the burning of foreign cloth was illegal. The Comm- 
issioner of Police at Calcutta notified that burning of foreign 
cloth in or near thoroughfares or public streets in Calcutta was 
illegal in terms of the Police Act. 


EARL WINTERTON: His (Mr. Gandhi's) persistence led to a melee. 


CORRECT VERSION: My persistence did not lead to a melee. The 
wanton stupidity of the police was responsible for what hap- 
pened in spite of my clearest possible statement made in this 
hearing that there was no intention to defy the law and that 
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they could prosecute me if they chose and test the legality of my 
action in burning foreign cloth. The police brutality dispersed 
the crowd near the place of fire and sought to extinguish it after 
it had done its work. 


EARL WINTERTON: The prosecution would be postponed till Mr. 
Gandhi had returned from Burma on condition that there would 
be no similar bonfire in Calcutta in the meantime. 


CORRECT VERSION: The condition agreed to by me was that there 
would be no similar bonfire in the public squares of Calcutta. The 
bonfires continue on private premises in Calcutta. 


The corrections can all be verified from the public Press. The 
mis-statements made by the noble Earl are, it may be observed, 
important and made the police appear innocent of any guilt or 
error. 


The noble Earl crowned his answers by the following pro- 
nouncement: 


‘There is no new political situation and the House may rest 

assured that the Government of Bengal will enforce ordinary 

law against those attempting to break it whether political lead- 231 
ers or their dupes.’ 


He may out of his conceit which hides the truth from him 
declare that there is ‘no new political situation’. He who runs may 
see that a new political situation has undoubtedly arisen in India 
by reason of the high-handed action of the police. It will depend 
upon the public workers to demonstrate the strength of the new 
situation. This much is certain that the bonfire lighted in 
Shraddhanand Park will not be quenched by any amount of lathi 
display by the police force and any other exhibition of the ‘strong 
arm’ of the Government. Only a complete boycott of foreign 


cloth can quench that fire. .. . (CWMG, VOL. 40) 


24 March 


Returns to Calcutta from Rangoon. Received by Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Satis Chandra Dasgupta and others at Outram Ghat where he 
alights from Rangoon on the steamer SS Aronda. 


Addresses public meeting at Halliday Park, at 6 p.m. Chair: Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 


Makes a bonfire of foreign cloth once again. 
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25 March 
In Calcutta. 


26 March 


Case on the 4 March cloth-burning incident starts. Leaves for Delhi. 


27 March 


Found guilty in the cloth-burning case. Sentenced to a token fine of 


Rs. 


1 June 


Writes under the caption ‘Atrocious’ in Young India objecting to the 
search of the offices of The Modern Review in Calcutta and of the resi- 
dence of its veteran Editor, Ramananda Chatterjee.32 


32 Ramananda Chatterjee (1865-1943): 
Sankritist; Editor, Pradeep, a Bengali liter- 
ary journal and later, of Prabasi. In 1907, 
founded The Modern Review which 
acquired international fame as a vehicle 
of expression on Indian art, culture and 
its renaissance. 
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18 February 


New Delhi 
18 February 1931 


G. D. BIRLA: Did today’s discussions (with Lord Irwin) give any 
cause for disappointment? 


GANDHI: No, he was as sweet as before. We had a few sharp 
exchanges, but they were of little moment. There were one or two 
small but rich titbits which cannot be made public, but which 
will give you an idea of how cordial the talks had been . . . 


When talking about members of the Working Committee, 
Subhas Bose was mentioned. 


The Viceroy said: “Subhas is not a member of the Working 
Committee.’ I said, “He is not. And he is my opponent and 
will denounce me; still, if he wants to attend, we must give 
him a chance to do so.’ 


The Viceroy then said that he would think about this sugges- 
tion too. (CWMG, voL. 45) 


2 August 


2 August 1931 


The murder of Judge Garlick coming, as it did, so close upon 
the assault on the Bombay Governor has naturally caused a 
great sensation. Such assassinations make us hang our heads in 
shame. They bring swaraj no nearer. Nor do they help us to get 
better justice or reduce the prevailing hatred and bitterness. 
The British have never run away for fear and are not likely to 
do so. Such acts do not increase our capacity for constructive 
work or infuse greater fearlessness in the people. The immedi- 
ate consequences, as we see, are the very opposite. For what 
can one blame Judge Garlick? No matter how many persons he 
sentenced to death, he acted through no malice in doing so. 
Whatever he did he did through a sense of duty. Why should 
he be punished for that? 


(Navajivan, 2 August 1931; CWMG, VOL. 47) 
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2 October 


Tagore’s message on Gandhi’s birthday: “Mahatmaji with the tremen- 
dous force of his moral personality has started a movement for the 
whole country from inertia and self-diffidence towards self-determina- 
tion.’ Tagore cables ‘reverent love’ to Gandhi on his birthday. 
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33 John Anderson (1882-1958): Scottish 
politician; joined Colonial Office in 1905; 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State, 
Home Office (1922); Governor of Bengal 
(1932-37). Survived an attempt on his 
life by two radical youths on 5 May 1934 
at Lebong Race Course, Darjeeling. 


34 Mahadev Desai writes: 
So saying he passed on to other 
prisoners . . . No other Civil 
Surgeon went away like this 
without wanting to have a word 
with Bapu. This one is capable of 

~ amazing self-restraint. 

(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini 
Diary, VOL. 1) 
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1932 


Lord Willingdon is Viceroy of India (1931-36) and Sir John 
Anderson>3 is Governor of Bengal (1932-37). 


3 January 

On the eve of resumption of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
Gandhi writes to Tagore from Bombay: “. . . as I try to steal a wink of 
sleep I think of you. I want you to give your best to the sacrificial fire 


that is being lighted.’ Gandhi is arrested within minutes of dictating 
this letter. 


4 January 

On receipt of news of Gandhi's arrest, Tagore is shocked. Issues a 
statement: “This is the time when we must never forget our responsi- 
bility to prove ourselves morally superior to those who are physically 
powerful in a measure that can defy their own humanity... ’ 


‘Tagore sends a cable to the British Prime Minister, Ramsay Macdonald 
protesting ‘the policy of indiscriminate repression . . . causing perma- 
nent alienation of our people from yours’. 


5 January 


The remaining programme of the Rabindra Jayanti Utsav which 
began on 27 December 1931, organized by the people of Calcutta to 
celebrate the 70th birthday of Tagore, is cancelled in protest against 
the arrest of Gandhi on 4 January in Bombay. 


30 March 
Yeravda 
30 March 1932 


The Civil Surgeon#4 examining Gandhi (placing the stethoscope 
on his chest): I would be proud to possess a heart like that. 


MAHADEV DESAI: Sir John Anderson has come with testimonials 


from all. 
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GANDHI: Perhaps that is true. If so he will capture Bengali 
hearts, win over Subhas Bose and Sengupta and disregard 
Congress. The same fate is perhaps in store for the Punjab. I do 
not think there will be peace in all parts of India at the same 
time. I imagine they will pacify one province after another. 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 1) 


2 May 35 The first war of Indian Independence 


roe was fought in 1857. 
Yeravda. In response to the news of the assassination of Mr Douglas, 


Collector of Midnapore, Gandhi says: 


36 Mahadev Desai records on 9 July: 


While we were taking the 
evening walk, | read to Bapu 
Rameshchandra Banerji’s article 
in The Modern Review on 
Castes in Educational Reports. 
He said, ‘It is a very valuable 
article, and the result of labori- 
ous research. 


There is no doubt that the lives of Englishmen in Bengal are in 
jeopardy. What about their wives and children? When we place 
ourselves in the position of others, we realise the wickedness of 
violence. 


Englishmen must have been in the same condition in 1857.55 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 1) It traces the development of the 
British policy of “divide and rule” 
in a most convincing manner.’ 


19 September (From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini 


Diary, VOL. 1) 


236 
Tagore sends telegram to Gandhi in Yeravda*° Jail: 


IT IS WORTH SACRIFICING PRECIOUS LIFE FOR 
THE SAKE OF INDIA'S UNITY... OUR SORROWING 
HEARTS WILL FOLLOW YOUR SUBLIME PENANCE 
WITH REVERENCE AND LOVE. 


[Quoted by Roy and Mazumdar in A Gandhi—Tagore Chronicle.3’| 


37 Kshitis Roy and Mohit Kumar Mazumdar 
(comp.), A Gandhi-Tagore Chronicle. 
Santiniketan: Visva-Bharati, Rabindra 
Bhavana, 2001. 


38 Begun on 20 September 1932 in protest 
against separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes announced on 17 April 
1932 in the Communal Award of Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald. (Pyarelal 
Nayyar, The Epic Fast, Anmedabad: 


20 September 


What I want, what I am living for, and what I should delight in 
dying for, is the eradication of untouchability root and branch. 


(If untouchability is really rooted out) it will not only purge 
Hinduism of a terrible blot but its repercussion will be world- 
wide. 


.. . My fast38 I want to throw in the scale of justice. . . 


This may look childish to the onlookers, but not so to me. If I 
had anything more to give, I would throw in that also to 
remove this curse, but I have nothing more than my life.39 


ke oki ok 


Navajivan, 1932, p. 32) 


39 To the press correspondents who were 
allowed, after convention, to interview 
Gandhi in prison on the first day of the 
fast. (Pyarelal, The Epic Fast, 1932, p. 120). 
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LETTER TO TAGORE 


20 September 1932 
Dear Gurudey, 


This is early morning 3 o'clock of Tuesday. I enter the fiery 
gate at noon. If you can bless the effort, I want it. You have 
been to me a true friend because you have been a candid friend 
often speaking your thoughts aloud. I had looked forward to a 
firm opinion from you one way or the other. But you have 
refused to criticise. Though it can now only be during my fast 
I will yet prize your criticism, if your heart condemns my 
action. | am not too proud to make an open confession of my 
blunder, whatever the cost of the confession, if I find myself in 
error. If your heart approves of the action I want your blessing. 
Ic will sustain me. I hope I have made myself clear. 


My love, 
M. K. Gandhi 


[PS] Just as I was handing this to the Superintendent, I got 
your loving and magnificent wire. It will sustain me in the 
midst of the storm I am about to enter. | am sending you a 


wire. Thank you. M. K. G. 
(CWMG, VOL. 51) 


TELEGRAM TO TAGORE 
September 20, 1932 
GURUDEV 
SANTINIKETAN 


HAVE ALWAYS EXPERIENCED GOD'S MERCY. VERY 
EARLY THIS MORNING I WROTE SEEKING YOUR 
BLESSING IF YOU COULD APPROVE ACTION AND 
BEHOLD I HAVE IT IN ABUNDANCE IN YOUR MES- 
SAGE JUST RECEIVED. THANK YOU. 


GANDHI 
(The Visva-Bharati News, p. 25; CWMG, VOL. 51) 
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Letter to Rabindranath Tagore, 20 September 1932. 
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40 Dr Suresh Chandra Banerjee. 
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23 September 


Tagore writes to Mahadev Desai: ‘to know the details of Mahatmaji’s 
condition’. 


Gandhi writes to Tagore: ‘. . . indeed come if your health permits.’ 


24 September 


‘Tagore leaves for Poona. 


25 September 
TELEGRAM TO DR NILARANJAN RAY AND DR B. C. ROY 


YOUR ADVICE AS DOCTORS IS PERFECT. ITS 
HUMAN VALUE IS NEXT TO NOTHING. YOU WILL 
NOT HAVE A FELLOW BEING DENY HIS FAITH. 
THANK YOU VERY MUCH. FAST GOING WELL. 


(From Gujarati, Mahadevbhaini Diary, VOL. 2; CWMG, VoL. 51) 


26 September 


Gandhi breaks fast. His statement issued the same day begins: “The fast 
taken in the name of God was broken in His name in the presence of 
Gurudev .. .’ The fast-breaking is preceded by the Poet himself singing 
one of his Bengali hymns: “When the heart is hard and parched up, 
come upon me with a shower of mercy . . .’ (Gitanjali, VERSE 39). 


10 October 


My dear Suresh,*° 


Why have you kept me in suspense about your health? I know 
your views of old on caste and untouchability. I quite agree 
with you that caste has got to go. But whether it would do so 
in my generation I do not know. Only let us not mix up the 
two and spoil both causes. Untouchability is a soul-destroying 
sin. Caste is a social evil. Anyway you get thoroughly well and 
work away against caste with your usual vigour. You will find 
in me a good supporter. 


Bapu 
(CWMG, VOL. 51) 
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(This and facing page): Letter to Rabindranath Tagore, 9 October 1932. 
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20 October 


Writes to C. E Andrews: “The fast*! has to be a fast to the finish or 
untouchability has to go now... .. (CWMG, voL. 51) 


18 December 


Anti-untouchability Day is observed in Calcutta as directed by 
Gandhi. A large public meeting is held at Town Hall on the occasion. 


41 The ‘Communal Award’ announced in 
August 1932 provided for separate elec- 
torates for the Depressed Classes. 
Gandhi, opposing the Award as an 
attempt to divide the people of India 
commenced a ‘fast unto death’ on 20 
September 1932. The fast was terminat- 
ed on 25 September 1932 after an 
agreement (with Dr B. R. Ambedkar and 
others) known as the Poona Pact which 
provided for special reservation of seats 
but under joint electorates. 
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But I am not at all convinced that there 

Was eny error made. ds soon as the agitation 

for an amendment of the Pact arose I applied ay 
mind te it, discussed it with friends who 

ought to know ani I was satisfied that there 

was no injustice dene to Bengal. I corresponded 
| With those who complained of injustice. But 

they too, including Ramanand Babu, could not 

convince me of any i tice. Of course, our 
points of view were different. In wy opini 

the approach to the question was also wrongs i 


4 Pact arrived at by mutual 
cannot poeaibly be altered by the British 
Governzent except ugh the consent ef the 
parties to the Pact. But no serious attempt 
seems to have been mde to secure any such 
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, 


Letter to Rabindranath Tagore, 27 July 1933. 
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agreement. Your appearance, therefore, on the 


Bema platfor the complainants, I, for one, 
welcome, it ad¢ to a mitual 
discussion, instead of aw futile appeal to the 


Britial tovermment. If, therefore, you have, 
for your own part, studied the subject and 
have arrived at the opinion that you have now 
pronounced, I would like you to convene a 
meeting of the principal parties and convince 
them that a grave injustice has been done to 
Bengal. If it can be proved, I have no doubt 
that the Pact will be re-considered and amended 
so as to undo the wrong, eaid to have been 

done to Bengal. If I felt convinced that 

there was an error of judgment, so far as Bengal 
was concerned, I would strain every nerve to 
see t the error was rectified. You may 
know,“upto now I have studiously refrained 
from saying anything in public, in defence of 
the Pact,save by way of reiterating my opinion, 
accompanied by the statement that if injustice 
could be proved, redress would be given. I 

am, therefore, entirely at your service. 


Just now, I am abecrbed in disbanding 
the Ashram and devigéing means of saving as much 
as can be for public use. My service will, 
therefore, be available after I am imprisoned, 
which event may take place any day after the 
end of this month. I hope you are keeping 
good heal th. 
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Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 


N 


, 22 November 1933. 
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Letter to Rabindranath Tagore, 21 January 1934. 


gandhi and bengal 


42 Refers to the criticism of Gandhi in 
Bengal over his interpretation of the 
earthquake in terms of ‘a divine chastise- 
ment’. 


a chronology: 1934 


An earthquake of severe intensity shakes eastern India, epicentred in 
Bihar, on 15 January. 


5 February 


‘Tagore, in a press statement, protests against Gandhi's interpretation 
of the earthquake as ‘a divine chastisement’ for the practice of 
untouchability: “We, who are immensely grateful to Mahatmaji for 
including by his wonder-working inspiration, freedom from fear and 
feebleness in the minds of his countrymen, feel profoundly hurt when 
any words from his (Gandhi’s) mouth may emphasise the elements of 
unreason .. .. Gandhi sticks to his view in an article published in 
Harijan (16 February) entitled ‘Superstition versus Faith’. 


6 February 


In a press statement, Tagore raises ‘. . . my voice of protest against the 
slanderous campaign” that is being carried out against him (Gandhi)’ 
in Bengal. ‘I offer him a hearty welcome to Bengal and appeal to the 
people of my province to join with me.. .’ 


9 April 
LETTER TO B. R. AMBEDKAR 


As at Patna, 
April 9, 1934 


Dear Dr. Ambedkar, 


Pray excuse me for the delay in replying to your letter of 29-3- 
1934. It was not possible to reply earlier owing to incessant 
travelling. 


Whilst I should fall in with your scheme if it was accepted by 

the provinces, I could not shoulder the burden of pressing the 
other provinces to reopen the Pact in respect of the number of 
seats allotted in their cases. 


I have been trying to do what I can to placate Bengal, but so 
far without success. If the Harijan population in Bengal is as 
was believed at the time of the Pact they have nothing to com- 
plain of. If as a matter of fact it is much less than the figure on 
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whose basis the number was fixed, I should think there would 
be no objection on your part to an amendment bringing the 
number to the figure required. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


(From a copy: C. W. 7949; courtesy: G. D. Birla; CWMG, 
WOL. 57) 


19 July 
Accompanied by Kasturba, Mahadev Desai, Pyarelal and others, 


arrives in Calcutta in the morning from Lahore, detraining at Belur 
Station. Stays at Jeewanlal Motichand’s. Received by Dr B. C. Roy, 
Maulana Azad, S. C. Dasgupta, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar and other leaders. 


Rabindranath Tagore comes to see him. 
Visits office of Viswamitra, Hindi daily. 


Addresses women’s meeting at Albert Hall. Meeting presided over by 
Mohini Devi.*3 


Attends a prayer meeting in the evening held on the grounds of 
Jeewanlal Motichand’s house. 


20 July 
In Calcutta. 


Visits Nellie Sen Gupta*4 to condole the death of her husband, J. M. 
Sen Gupta. 


Discussions with Congress volunteers at Birla Park, 18 Gurusaday 
Road.. 


Girl students from Marwari Balika Vidyalaya and Sarisha 
Ramakrishna Mission call on Gandhi and donate money for his 
Harijan Fund. 


Interview to Arthur Moore, Editor, 7he Statesman. 
Meets Maulana Azad and a few nationalist Muslim leaders. 
Meets local labour leaders invited by Dr B. C. Roy. 


Meets Harijan leaders. 
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Mohini Devi 


43 Mohini Devi (1863-1955): married 
Tarak Chandra Dasgupta; social worker 
and freedom fighter; participated in the 
non-cooperation movement; President, 
All-India Women’s Conference. 


Nellie Sen Gupta 


44 Nellie Sen Gupta (1886-1973): 
Englishwoman married to J. M. Sen 
Gupta; President, Indian National 
Congress (1931); Member, Bengal 
Legislature (1940, 1946); later, Member, 
East Pakistan Legislative Assembly (1954). 
Returned to Calcutta for medical treat- 
ment and died in the city. 
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45 Ala Mohan Das (1895-1969): well- Visits Ala Mohan Das’45 factory at Howrah. Received by Das. 
known businessman and founder of 


et hear Howrah: founded Bharat Visits Ajit Kumar Mullick’s4° residence. 
Jute Mill and several other factories; In the evening, attends a meeting of Gujaratis at Modi Bhavan, Lower 
Member, West Bengal Legislative Chitpore Road 
Assembly. 
° * > 
BP amar Mullick (igo1-1954): mvit Attends prayer meeting on the grounds of Motichand’s house. 
ed Gandhi to pay a visit to his house, Jugal Kishore Birla47 calls. 


‘Dharani Mandeer’ at 36, Hem 

Chakrabarti Lane, Howrah, on 20 July 
1934. Gandhi delivered a speech 21 July 
addressed to a waiting gathering. Was a 


In Calcutta. 
well-known Congress worker who found- 


Be panch of the Indian National In the morning, visits Harijan areas. Meets Harijan leaders and work- 
Congress at Howrah. Inspired by Gandhi, ers, Corporation sweepers and others. 

he violated the Salt Law and was arrested 
at Port Canning around 22 April 1930 
and imprisoned for 6 months. [FOOTNOTE 
CREDIT: Shri Biman Mullick, son of Ajit Foundation stone laid for children’s section, Chittaranjan Seva Sadan. 
Kumar Mullick and Smt. Paramita Verma] 
47 Jugal Kishore Birla (1881-1967): 
industrialist; son of Baldeo Das Birla. 


Goes to see the ailing Dr Suresh Chandra Banerjee at Park Circus and 
receives several manapatras from local labour organizations. 


Welcome address printed in Bengali on white khaddar from 
Corporation of Calcutta at Town Hall. Silver tray and casket present- 
ed to Gandhi by Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Mayor. Gandhi auctions these 
items immediately and H. P. Poddar, a local businessman pays Rs 
5,000 for the items. The money is raised for his Harijan Fund. 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika of 22 July reports: 


SPEECH AT TOWN HALL, CALCUTTA 


Replying in Hindi, Gandhiji expressed regret for want of 
knowledge of the Bengali language although it had always been 
one of the cherished dreams of his life that he should learn this 
beautiful and sweet language—a language the wealth of which 
had been immensely increased by the contributions of his 


Gurudey, Rabindranath Tagore. 


He recalled the occasion when he received another civic address 
from the hands of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das and made a 
touching reference to his close and intimate association with 
Deshpriya Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta whom he no more 
found by his side today. 


As regards the good words that had been said about him in the 
address, Gandhiji received them as their blessings. What could 
he say to them in reply? He would only fervently pray to God 


a chronology: 1934 


that this great Corporation become an ideal body, that it could 
set up such an example as might with profit be emulated by 
other municipal institutions. 


Calcutta with its beautiful parks, big thoroughfares and mag- 
nificent buildings was rightly called the City of Palaces but 
they could not overlook the fact that the picture had its other 
side too. On the one hand, there were these gorgeous things 
which the city could be well proud of and on the other, there 
was the miserable condition of the bastis (slums) in which the 
Harijans lived. The contrast distressed him very much. He had 
an opportunity of visiting some Harijan quarters in the morn- 
ing and it pained him very much to see the wretched state in 
which these people lived, without air, without light and with- 
out sufficient water for drinking. He was a Harijan himself by 
adoption and it would be no exaggeration to say that he felt 
uneasy in that place. They must not forget that it was these 
scavengers and sweepers of the city who were responsible for 
the cleanliness and the health of this big city. It was his prayer 
to the Councillors of the Corporation that they should make 

250 provision of some amount of money every year for removing 
the various grievances of these people. He appealed to them in 
the name of humanity and justice to devote a little of their 
time and attention to this noble cause. 


Concluding, Gandhi said that his attention had been drawn to 
the big headlines in newspapers regarding the dispute over the 
Mayoral election. He hoped that there would be no repetition 
of the same, and appealed to the Councillors to see that all sec- 
tions of the Corporation could work with one common pur- 
pose of serving the interests of the city, without any distinction 
of caste, colour and creed. He hoped that this great body 
would work in a way as could make it the object of pride and 
admiration to the whole of Hindustan. (CWMG, voL. 58) 


Addresses public meeting at Deshbandhu Park. Contemplates leav- 


ing the Congress. Over 10 lakh persons attend. Krishna Chandra 48 Krishna Chandra Dey (1893-1962): 
Dey,*® sings at the meeting. The song was especially composed for well-known classical and kirtan singer; 
the occasion. lost his eyesight when he was 14 years 


: ; old; well-known figure in All India Radio 
Attends a prayer meeting in the afternoon on the grounds of . 


and in the cinema and theatre world. 
Motichand’s house. 
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Replies to questions of students’ deputation. 


QUESTION: What has the Congress done or what should it do 
in connection with the young men and women of Bengal 
detained without trial? 


GANDHI: I have given you my solution. If we work the 
Congress organisation non-violently and honestly we shall be 
able to purge it of its corruptions today. It is reeking with cor- 
ruption, and Bengal, I must confess to my sorrow, has been the 
worst sinner in this respect. I will promise you that every one 
of these detenus is discharged. But then our non-violence will 
have to be real in thought, word and deed. 


QUESTION: We regard all those elements in our society as 
Harijans who in one way or other are being exploited or kept 
suppressed. Your satyagraha movement is always for those who 
are downtrodden. Why then a separate Harijan movement? 


GANDHI: It is not a separate Harijan movement that I am con- 
ducting. Its significance is worldwide. 


QUESTION: Is it time for the youths of India to force a social re- 
ordering? Should it follow or precede any further political 


effort towards swaraj? 


GANDHI: The two things—the social re-ordering and the fight 
for political swaraj—must go hand in hand. There can be no 
question of precedence or division into watertight compartments 
here. But a new social order cannot be ‘forced’; that would be a 
remedy worse than the disease. I am an impatient reformer. I am 
all for thorough-going, radical, social re-ordering; but it must be 
an organic growth, not a violent super-imposition. 


(CWMG, VOL. 58) 


Leaves Calcutta at night from Belur for Kanpur. 
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1955 


12 September 

Tagore writes to Gandhi: 
Over 30 years I have practically given my all to this mission 
(Santiniketan) ... And now, when I am 75 I feel the burden of 
my responsibility . . . too heavy for me . . . my appeals fail to 
find adequate response . . . constant begging excursions with 
absurdly meagre results . . . 1 know of none else . . . to relieve 
me of perpetual worry at this last period of my waning life. . . 


13 October 
Gandhi writes to Tagore: 


... you may depend upon my straining every nerve to find the 
required money. . . . 


It is unthinkable that you should undertake another begging 
mission at your age. The necessary funds must come to you 

352 without your having to stir out of Santiniketan. ... (CWMG, 
VOL. 62) 
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1936 


Visva-Bharati Quarterly (new series 5, NOS. 1-2, May, October 1994) 
has the following report on a meeting between Gandhi and Tagore in 


Delhi, 1936: 


Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore had allotted the entire Nobel 
Prize amount [Rs 5 lakhs in those days. Now, Rs 3.6 crores] 
received by him in 1913 for the running of the Santiniketan 
Ashram and the school founded by him there in 1901. The 
receipts from the copyright sale of most of his works had also 
been set apart for this purpose. 


With Santiniketan expanding in its activities year after year and 
the establishment of the Visva-Bharati University in 1921, with 
Santiniketan as its campus, the need for funds grew enormous- 
ly, in spite of following frugal standards in administration. 
Deficit in the annual accounts of the ashram became a regular 
feature and this used to cause headache to Gurudevy. 


At last in 1936, when the deficit had swelled to a sizeable fig- 
ure, Gurudev decided to make a final personal effort to collect 
enough money, so that, he could see a balanced annual account 
for once, as he put it. It may be noted that he was 75 years of 
age at that time. 


It was decided to take out a troupe of Santiniketan students to 
stage dramas in the main cities of North India as the means of 
fund collection. The drama Chitrangada (1892) written by 
Gurudev was chosen for the purpose and Gurudev made a 
dance-drama out of it. After a month of rehearsals, a troupe 
[Balagangadhara Menon was a member of this troupe] of over 
20 actors, dancers and musicians—all students and staff mem- 
bers of the ashram—started its journey in March 1936. 


Gandhiji was at Delhi at this time and on hearing of Gurudev’s 
arrival there, he sent word he was coming to meet him. We were 
all excited at the news and were highly eager to see the meeting 
of these two of the greatest sons of India. We were however 
directed to keep a good distance from them. 


Next evening (25 March 1936), Gandhiji came to Lala Raghuvir 
Singh’s Guest House where Gurudev and the Chitrangada troupe 
were staying. He was in his usual dress of dhoti and chaddar and 
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27 March 1936 


Letter to Rabindranath Tagore, 


gandhi and bengal 


49 Anil Kumar Chanda (1906-76): per- 
sonal secretary to Rabindranath Tagore; 
Principal, Shiksha Bhavana, Santiniketan; 
Union Deputy Minister and Chairman, 
Central Cottage and Handicrafts Board. 


50 A draft for Rs 60,000 with a letter 
was sent by Gandhi through Mahadev 
Desai on 27 March 1936. The donor's 
name is not recorded but is believed to 
be the firm of Birlas. 


51 This appeared under the title ‘A 
Unique Exhibition’. 


52 Nandalal Bose (1882-1966): foremost 


student of Abanindranath Tagore and a 
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walked swiftly holding on to an oversized staff. Gurudev came 
down the steps to receive him and folded him in a warm 
embrace. Gandhiji almost disappeared within the folds of 


Gurudev's long gown. 


After Gandhiji left an hour later, we learnt that he had remon- 
strated with Gurudev for having undertaken such a long jour- 
ney in his advanced age, for collecting a small amount for an 
institution which was a matter of pride for India. He wanted 
Gurudey to return to Santiniketan without delay. Gandhiji 
seems to have ascertained the deficit in the Santiniketan 
accounts for the current year, from Gurudev’s Secretary. 


Next morning, Gurudev’s Secretary, Professor Anil Kumar 
Chanda,*? went to the Delhi Harijan Ashram, to enquire of 
Gandhiji’s health. The visit was also intended to find out the 
progress in the matter of the securing of the necessary funds for 
Santiniketan. As we entered the Harijan Ashram . . . Gandhiji 
was starting out for attending some meeting. Anilda bowed to 
Gandhiji and told him, “Gandhiji, Gurudev wanted me to tell 
you that after his talk with you yesterday evening, he slept well.’ 
Gandhiji burst out laughing and told Anilda—‘Please tell him 
that I did not sleep at all.’ 


By the time we returned to the Guest House, a cheque*® for 
Rs. 60,000 had been received there; it was equivalent to the 
deficit in the year’s accounts. There was a note with the cheque 
which said that the money was from Gurudev’s humble coun- 
trymen and hoping that he would relieve the public mind by 
announcing the cancellation of the rest of his strenuous tour. 


28 March 
Speaks at Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition, Lucknow.>! 


This exhibition, to my mind, brings out concretely for the first 
time the conception of a true rural exhibition I have nursed in 
my breast for several years. 


... in front of you are no triumphal arches but there are sim- 
ply but exquisitely decorated walls done by Sjt. Nandalal 
Bose,>2 the eminent artist from Santiniketan, and his co-work- 
ers who have tried to represent all the villagers’ crafts in simple 
artistic symbols. And when you go inside the art gallery on 
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which Babu Nandalal Bose has lavished his labours for weeks, 
you will feel, as I did, like spending there hours together. 


(Harijan; CWMG, VOL. 62) 


13 September 


LETTER TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


Segaon, 


13 September 1936 
My dear Subhas, 


I hope you were given my wire in teply to your kind enquiry. 
My fever—an attack after 12 years of freedom—was the cause 
of the lateness of my reply to your questions. 


(1) ‘Tea or coffee I do not consider to be essential to health. 


They often do harm. 


(2) If received fresh from the udder well cleaned and from a 
healthy cow, milk drunk fresh unboiled unwarmed is the best 


food. 


(3) Leafy vegetables must always be taken, better if taken as 
salads. 


(4) Dates are a fine food for a healthy stomach. Raisins are 
more digestible. 


(5) Garlic and onion in a raw state are strongly recommended 
in the West. I take raw garlic regularly for blood pressure. It is 
the best antitoxin for internal use. 


(6) Ayurveda sings the praise of both unstintingly. Garlic is 
called poor man’s musk and so it is. I do not know what vil- 
lagers would do without garlic and onion. 


(7) Yes, lemons and gur or honey are a good substitute for 
sweet oranges. 


I think this answers all your questions. I hope you are well. 


Love, 


M. K. Gandhi 
(CWMG, VOL. 63) 


close associate of Rabindranath; resource- 
ful artist and teacher. Early paintings (e.g. 
Sati, watercolour, c. 1907), revivalist in 
style and mythological and literary in con- 
tent, were influenced by the cultural 
nationalism of Ernest Binfield Havell and 
of Sister Nivedita and early work of 
Abanindranath Tagore. Sensibility was 
modified by his study of the wall paint- 
ings of Ajanta and of East Asian art, 
which he was encouraged in first by the 
Japanese artist Arai Kempo (1878-1945) 
in 1916 and, later, by a visit to China and 
Japan (1924). These interests were sup- 
plemented by the ideas of Rabindranath 
Tagore, Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, 
Okakura Kakuzo and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Went to Santiniketan (1920) to set up an 
art school as part of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s comprehensive educational pro- 
gramme. Under his leadership, the Kala 
Bhavana became the most vital centre of 
modern Indian art in the 1930s and 
1940s. 
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PE Se YE EO FE ELI 


PART FOUR 


... 1am an old man perhaps growing timid and over-cautious 
and you have youth before you and reckless optimism born of 
youth. I hope you are right. 


To Subhas Chandra Bose, 2 April 1939 
I would not risk a single quarrel over singing Vandemataram. It will 
never suffer from disuse. It is enthroned in the hearts of millions. 


27 June 1939 


I belong to everybody and I belong to none. 
21 February 1940 


I am eager to see Gandhism wiped out at an early date. You 
should not give yourselves over to sectarianism. I did not belong to 
any sect. 


22 February 1940 


Your gigantic project will come to nothing until the whole mass of 
the people of Bengal is interested . . . 


To Governor Casey, 8 December 1945 


Don’t talk rot! 
To Premier Suhrawardy, 11 May 1947 


What is all this? Kill me, kill me I say; why don’t you kill me? 
To a riotous mob, 31 August 1947 
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1937-1947 


The 10 years covered in this section are the chronology’s most 
poignant, invoking the lines from ‘Tagore: 


O thou of evil luck, 
Trample the thorns under thy tread, 
And along the blood-soaked track travel alone. 


The Congress was in office in most of the provinces of India, but 
not in Bengal. And its leadership was in the hands of Subhas Bose for 
the first three years of this period. World War II broke out and, with 
it, the Muslim League’s demand for the partitioning of India on reli- 
gious lines acquired irresistible proportions. 


As the clouds of World War II hovered over the world menacingly, 
nationalist opinion in India reached fever pitch. The Congress and the 
Muslim League drifted irreconcilably apart. The League alleged injus- 
tices on Muslims in Congress-governed provinces, while parties repre- 
senting extreme Hindu opinion bitterly criticized Gandhi and the 
Congress for ‘pandering to Muslim intransigence’ and ‘betraying 
Hindu interests’. 


The relationship between the Viceroy and his Executive Council 
also soured, with the Congress and Muslim League members on the 
Council pulling in conflicting directions. 


When Britain declared war on Germany, India had not been con- 
sulted. The Congress ministries in the provinces resigned in protest in 
1939. Jinnah and the Muslim League promptly celebrated the day as a 
‘Day of Deliverance’. The two-nation theory was now, officially, part 
of political discourse. 


The Quit India Movement of 1942 saw Gandhi, his wife Kasturba 
and his colleagues behind prison bars, in the Aga Khan Palace, Poona, 
where Kasturba fell grievously ill in February 1944 and, on 22 
February 1944, passed away. A prisoner of the British Raj. But a pris- 


oner who had shaken the prison house to its foundations. 


The clock was ticking away for the British. Events moved swiftly 
in the three years between 1945 and 1948. As World War II came to 
an end, so did, in a sense, India’s War of Independence. And just as 
the former left a divided Germany, the latter left a divided India. But 
an India that was, at last, free. 
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1 Robert Payne, The Life and Death of 
Mahatma Gandhi. New York: Smithmark, 
1969. 


a chronology: 1937 — 1947 


Robert Payne writes in The Life and Death of Mahatma Gandhi: 


Gandhi rebelled against the thought of partition; it was ‘an 
untruth’, a denial of God, a vivisection on the living flesh of 
India, and therefore a sin. India divided against itself would be 
a denial of his whole lifework, and his task therefore was to 
wean Jinnah from his dream of Pakistan. Jinnah fell ill, and the 
meeting was delayed until September 9 (1944). It took place in 
Jinnah’s palatial residence on Malabar Hill in Bombay, and 
from the beginning it was stormy. They spoke politely with 
one another, pretending that they were discussing realities. 
They spoke in English, the only language they had in com- 
mon; the house was guarded by Indian bayonets; the servants 
tiptoed in and placed a glass of orange juice on the table. They 
pretended to be talking about formulas, constitutions, methods 
of forming a government, but in fact they were deliberating 
about the destruction of an empire, the birth of new empires, 
new nations. Asked after the first meeting whether he had 
brought anything from Jinnah, Gandhi answered bitterly: 
‘Only flowers.’ 


What was terrible was that these two men, both educated in 
London, possessed no common language of ideas. They could 
not communicate, perhaps because Jinnah had no desire to 
communicate... 


On August 15 (1946) an English journalist who met Jinnah in 
Bombay found him seething with rage. In an immaculate 
white suit, his eyeglass swinging on a black ribbon, he attacked 
the Hindus for all the crimes they had committed and would 
continue to commit. He found no extenuating circumstance 
anywhere. They were treacherous, weak-willed, dirty, slovenly, 
incapable of governing themselves and still less of governing 
others. The bewildered journalist asked why he was so vehe- 
mently opposed to the Hindus. Surely there were some good 
ones among them? “There are none!’ Jinnah replied. When he 
was asked whether there was any message he cared to give to 
the West, he answered: “There is only one message to give to 
the West—thart is, that they pay the least possible attention to 
Indian affairs, and let us settle the issues ourselves.’ 


He had spoken menacingly of “Direct Action’ for many weeks. 
On the following day ‘Direct Action’ began in Calcutta. On 
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that day, and for three more days, the streets of Calcutta ran 


with blood. 


... In Calcutta the communal riots brought about the deaths 
of five thousand men, women and children, and perhaps four 
times as many were seriously wounded. Most of the dead were 
Hindus. 


The battle would be fought out with knives, daggers and 
spears, which would speak with more authority than the 
plenipotentiaries at the conference table. Those who thought 
the murders in Calcutta were unplanned were to be proved 
wrong. All over India the goendas, or hooligans, were sharpen- 
ing their knives, preparing to make a mockery of Gandhi's doc- 
trine of ahimsa. The Hindu extremists were no less violent than 
the Muslims, and just as fanatical. In this poisonous atmos- 
phere Cripps,? Pethick-Lawrence? and Alexander,‘ all men of 
goodwill, were at a hopeless disadvantage. They did not know 
the names of the forces which had been unleashed; they could 
not imagine how many rivers of blood would flow. 


After the terror in Calcutta there was a lull. It was as though all 
India were waiting in fear and trembling for the next blood- 
bath. When the terror flared up again, it was in Noakhali in 
East Bengal, a vast area of well-watered fields and gardens, lux- 
uriant plantations, jungles and widely scattered hamlets. Here 
the Muslims were in the majority, and on October 10, 1946, 
they rose against the Hindus. 


Gandhi bestirred himself. He was equally concerned during this time, 
with the fate of the political prisoners in Bengal. During his visits to 
Bengal, over 1946 and 1947, Gandhi visited the jails in the city to 
meet political prisoners. It was largely due to his initiative that 
Governor Casey? released 41 and 51 security prisoners in January and 
February 1946, respectively. 


Gandhi continued his efforts in this direction and took up the 


issues of political prisoners with the new Bengal Governor, Frederick 
Burrows.°® 


Gandhi's tour in Noakhali and the fast in Calcutta are of the stuff 
of tragedies. The death of C. E Andrews and of Tagore make them 


one of personal grief as well. 


2 Richard Stafford Cripps (1889-1952): 
British Labour politician; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for several years after World 
War Il; Ambassador to Soviet Union in 
Churchill's war-time coalition government 
(1940); Lord Privy Seal and Leader, House 
of Commons as part of Churchill’s War 
Cabinet (1942). Sent to India on the 
‘Cripps’ Mission’ (1942) to negotiate an 
agreement with Gandhi and Jinnah that 
would keep India loyal to the British War 
effort in exchange for a promise for full 
self-governance after the War. Returned 
to India as part of the so-called Cabinet 
Mission (1946) which proposed various 
formulae for Independence to the Indian 
leaders. 


3 Frederick William Pethick-Lawrence 
(1871-1961): first Baron Pethick- 
Lawrence; British Labour politician; 
Financial Secreatry to the Treasury 
(1929-31); Leader of the opposition 
(1942); Secretary of State for India 
(1945-47). Accompanied Cripps on the 
Cabinet Mission to India (1942). 


4 Albert Victor Alexander (1885-1965): 
First Earl Alexander of Hillsborough; First 
Lord of the Admiralty (1929-31, 
1940-45, 1945-46): Minister of Defence 
(1946-50). Accompanied Cripps on the 
Cabinet Mission to India (1942) 


5 Richard Gardiner Casey (1890-1976): 
Australian politican and diplomat; 
appointed Assistant Minister to Joseph 
Lyons (1933); Treasurer, Lyons’ Ministry 
(1935); Governor of Bengal (1944-46); 
first Australian Ambassador to the US 
(1940-42); Minister Resident in the 
Middle East (1942-44): External Affairs 
Minister, Australia (1951-60); later, 
Foreign Minister and 16th Governor 
General of Australia (1965-69). 


6 Frederick Burrows (1887-1973): served 
as the last British Governor of Bengal 
(1946-47). 
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7 In reply to Tagore’s telegram dated 16 
August 1937, which read: HAVE WIRED 
ANDAMAN PRISONERS GIVE UP HUNGER 
STRIKE. THEIR LIVES MUST BE SAVED. 
HOPE YOU AND JAWAHARLAL WILL 
ALSO EXERT YOUR INFLUENCE. 


8 On 24 July 1937, about 225 political 


prisoners in the Andaman Central Jail had 


gone on hunger-strike. One of their 
demands was general release of all politi- 
cal prisoners and repeal of all repressive 
laws. But the Government of India had 
decided not to consider any of their 
demands unless they gave up the strike. 
Gandhi sent a message, through the 
Viceroy, to the political prisoners in the 
Andamans to give up their fast to obtain 
release. Except seven of them, all agreed 
to do so on 29 August. 

(CWMG, vot. 66) 

9 Sarat Chandra Bose (1889-1950): elder 
brother of Subhas Chandra Bose; nation- 


alist; Member, Interim Cabinet of India 
(1946-47), 


10 Sunil Bose (1894-1953): physician and 


elder brother of Subhas Chandra Bose. 


Sir Nil Ratan Sircar 


11 Nil Ratan Sircar (1861-1943): famous 
physician of Calcutta who believed in 
industrialization along modern lines and 
invested in the Rangamati Tea Company, 
National Soap Factory and National 
Tannery Company. 
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1937 


[On or after] 16 August 


TELEGRAM TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE/ 


PRAY DEPEND UPON MY DOING UTMOST END 
ANDAMAN CRISIS.8 LOVE. GANDHI. 


(CWMG, VOL. 66) 


20 September 


LETTER TO MAHADEV 


Segaon, Wardha 
Chiranjivi Mahadey, 


... 1 think that there is a Hindi translation of Anandamath. It 
is possible that there is a good Gujarati translation also. If there 
is one, please procure a copy. 


Blessings from 
Bapu 
(CWMG, VOL. 66) 


26 October 


Arrives in Calcutta from Segaon near Wardha, where he has set up the 
ashram (renamed Sevagram), detraining at Ramrajatola; accompanied 


by Mahadev Desai. 


Stays at the residence of Sarat Chandra Bose,? 1, Woodburn Park; Dr 
Sunil Bose,!° Sarat Bose’s younger brother examines him with Sir Nil 
Ratan Sircar!! and Dr B. C. Roy. His blood pressure at 11.30 a.m. is 
194/130, pulse 72; at 9 p.m. it is 180/118, pulse 72. 


Attends CWC meeting. 


Discussions with Tagore at the latter's garden house in Belgharia. 


27 October 
In Calcutta. 
Dr Sunil Bose takes his ECG at 10 a.m. 


Meets Premier, Abdul Kashem Fazlul Hug,!? Finance Minister, Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar!3 and Home Minister, Khwaja Nazimuddin.!4 
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12 Abdul Kashem Fazlul Hug (1873-1962): popularly 
known as ‘Sher-e-Bengal’. One of the four members of the 
committee that drafted the constitution of the All-India 
Muslim League (1906). Started the Central National 
Muhammadan Educational Association (1912) to help the 
poor and deserving Muslims. Minister of Education for 
Bengal (1920); Mayor of Calcutta (1935); Chief Minister of 
Bengal (1937-43) and of East Bengal (1954); Member, 
Bengal Legislature (1937-46). During the All-India Muslim 
League session of 23 March 1940, presided over by Jinnah, 
rose to move the historic Pakistan Resolution and spoke of 
protecting the rights of the Muslims of India. Home 
Minister of Pakistan (1955); Governor, East Pakistan 
(1956-58). 

13 Nalini Ranjan Sarkar (1882-1953): businessman, indus- 
trialist and public figure; greatly involved in the political and 
economic regeneration of Bengal. Joined the anti-Partition 
of Bengal Movement (1905). Participated in the non-coop- 
eration movement (1920). Joined Swarajya Party in the 
early 1920s. At the same time, involved with the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council (1923-30, 1937-46). Secretary of the Exhibition 
organized for Indian National Congress, Calcutta session 
(1928). With Dr B. C. Roy, Nirmal Chandra Chunder, Sarat 
Chandra Bose and Tulsi Chandra Goswami, constituted the 
‘Big Five’ of the Bengal Congress. Councillor, Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation (1932); Mayor (1935). Organized 
the Krishak Praja Party (1936) with A. K. Fazlul Huq. 
Finance Minister, first Huq ministry (1937). Joined Viceroy’s 
Executive Council (1941-2) first as Member in charge of 
Education, Health and Lands, then Commerce, Industry and 
Food. Resigned in 1943 protesting the detention of 
Gandhi. Finance Minister, West Bengal (1948). Officiated as 
Chief Minister of West Bengal for a few months in 1949. 
President, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry; Commissioner of the Calcutta port; Trustee, 
Chittaranjan Seva Sadan. Vice-President, National Council 
of Education, Bengal; President, Presidency College 
Governing Body (1942); Pro-Chancellor, Delhi University 
(1941-42). 


14 Khwaja Nazimuddin (1894-1964): Chairman, Dacca 
Municipality (1922-29). After becoming the Provincial 
Education Minister (1929-34), piloted the Bengal Rural 
Primary Education Bill (1930), which was strongly opposed 
by the Hindu members. Executive Councillor (1934); passed 
two important Bills to improve the lot of Bengal peasantry. 
Home Minister (1937); active member of Fazlul Huq's 
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Coalition Cabinet (1937-41). After Huq's resignation, 
became Chief Minister (1943). Elected leader, Muslim League 
Party of East Bengal (1947). Governor General, Pakistan 
(1948-51, after Jinnah’s death). Second Prime Minister of 
Pakistan (1951-53, after Liaquat Khan's assassination). 
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CWC sitting continues. 


Discussions on the release of political prisoners in the Andamans; 
CWC passes a resolution on Andaman prisoners, which says: 


The Working Committee has learnt with the deepest concern 
of the hunger-strike of hundreds of political prisoners in the 
Andaman Islands. The Committee has long been of opinion 
that the use of the Islands as a penal settlement, more especially 
for political prisoners, is barbarous. Official enquiries and 
reports have already condemned such use and non-official 
opinion has unanimously demanded that no prisoners be sent 
there. Repeated hunger-strikes by the political prisoners have 
demonstrated their desperation at the continuance of condi- 
tions which they cannot bear, and the present hunger-strike has 
brought matters to a head and grave consequences are feared. 
Public opinion all over India is agitated and strongly in favour 
of the release of the political prisoners there as they have 
already undergone many years of imprisonment under condi- 
tions which are far worse than those prevailing in Indian pris- 
ons. The Committee’s attention has been drawn to the public 
statement issued by some ex-prisoners, who were till recently 
imprisoned in the Andaman Islands and have been now 
released, in which they have stated on their own behalf and on 
behalf of the other political prisoners there, their dissociation 
from and disapproval of the policy of terrorism. They have 
frankly stated that they have come to realise that such a policy 
is wrong and injurious to the national cause and they propose 
to have nothing to do with it. This statement has been con- 
firmed from other sources also. In view of all these circum- 
stances the Committee is emphatically of opinion that the 
political prisoners in the Andamans should be discharged. The 
Committee is further of opinion that the non-political prison- 
ers in the Andamans should be repatriated and the penal settle- 
ment in the Islands closed. Any delay in taking adequate action 
is likely to lead to alarming consequences. The Committee 
appeals to the prisoners in the Andamans to give up their 
hunger-strike. 


28 October 


In Calcutta. 
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CWC session continues. 


Finance Minister, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar calls. 


29 October 


In Calcutta. 


30 October 
In Calcutta. 
Meets Andaman prisoners brought to Alipore Jail. Harijan reports: 


When Gandhiji visited the political prisoners in Alipore Jail 
they were fresh from the Andamans, and were anxious to go 
back to their hunger-strike if they were not released, or rather 
if Gandhiji declared that he had failed in his mission. But they 
promised to do nothing until Gandhiji definitely told them 
that he had failed. What was to be the position now? How 
long were they to wait? Gandhiji said to them: “There should 
be no hunger-strike on any account. Though there are circum- 
stances conceivable in which a hunger-strike may be justified, 265 
hunger-strike in order to secure release or redress of grievances 

is wrong. And if you resort to it whilst I am carrying on negoti- 

ations, you will clip my wings. But why think of a hunger-strike 

when you have got me as a good substitute for a hunger-strike? 

My days are numbered. I am not likely to live long, maybe I 

may live a year or little more and let me tell you that much of 

that time is going to be given in order to secure your release. | 

want to see you discharged before I die. That is the word I am 

giving to you, and I want you to give me your word that so 

long as I live to work for you, you will not go on hunger- 

strike. I cannot have peace or comfort so long as I have not 

secured your discharge. You have to believe what I say. Man 

believes and lives. My function is not that of a lawyer but of a 
humanitarian and a votary of non-violence. Non-violence will 

not spread so long as you prisoners are kept in prison, and that 

is why I have staked my life for the mission. No thought, 

therefore, of hunger-strike, please.’ 
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31 October 
In Calcutta. Writes to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur:!° 


... L have kept as well as possible under the peculiar circum- 
stances. Yes, I have seen the prisoners. I had two hours with 
them. The release is not going to be a simple or easy affair. I 
shall leave no stone unturned to secure it. But “God disposes’ . . . 


(CWMG, VOL. 66) 


1 November 
In Calcutta. 
Postpones scheduled departure owing to poor health. 


Tagore, on hearing of Gandhi’s sudden illness, visits him in the 
evening at 1, Woodburn Park. 


2—5 November 
In Calcutta. 


6 November 


Sends a cheque for Rs 13,010 to Tagore (courtesy Birla family) for the 
needs of Santiniketan and makes some arrangements for its future 
financial security. Writes to Tagore: 


The (Birla) brothers!® will, whether with or without the help of 
friends, provide Rs. 1,000 per month, Rs. 800 being for the 
School of Indology and Rs. 200 per month for Nandababu’s 


art school, as long as these departments continue satisfactorily. 


(CWMG, VOL. 66) 


According to Mahadev Desai, the letter mentioned that Gandhi was 
sending Rs 13,000: Rs 10,000 for the Kala Bhavana and Rs 3,000 for 
three months at the rate of Rs 1,000 per month. 


7-8 November 


In Calcutta. 


9 November 


In Calcutta/Barrackpore. 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 


15 Amrit Kaur (1889-1964): one of the 
leading woman activists of the Punjab; 
hailed from the royal family of Kapurtala 
State. First came in contact with Gandhi 
in 1919 during the days of martial law. 
Later became his secretary, a place she 
occupied for sixteen years. Instrumental 
in bringing about the birth of All-India 
Women's Conference (1926); remained 
its Secretary for many years. Took an 
active part in the salt satyagraha and was 
arrested in Bombay. Vice President, All- 
India Women’s Congress (1936); Minister 
of Health, Government of India 
(1948-57). Moving force behind the con- 
ceptualization and building of the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi. 


16 J. K. Birla (1884-1967), R. D. Birla 
(1892-1973), G. D. Birla (1894-1983), B. 
M. Birla (1905-82). 
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17 Form of tribal martial dance attributed 
to origins in Mayurbhanj (Orissa); three 
subtypes named after places of origin— 
Seraikella (administrative head of 
Seraikela Kharsawan district, Jharkhand), 
Purulia Chhau (Purulia distric, West 
Bengal) and Mayurbhanj Chhau 
(Mayurbhanj, Orissa). Basic dance tech- 
nique believed to be based on martial art 
Parikhanda. Significant for use of masks 
and highly stylized body movements 
depicting gait and flight of animals and 
birds. Until very lately, performed only by 
men. 


18 On the terrace of Sarat Chandra 
Bose’s residence. 


19 Gurusaday Dutt (1887-1941): writer, 
folklorist. Member, ICS. Condemned in 
Parliament for his refusal to allow firing 
by the police on nationalists in 
Bamangachi near Howrah and in 
Mymensingh in the 1920s. Retired from 
the ICS (1940) as Secretary, Health, Land 
and Education. Founder, Rural 
Preservation Society of Bengal (1931) and 
Sarojnalini Shiksha Samiti and Sarojnalini 


Becnranology: 1937 


Meets the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Anderson, at Barrackpore, to 


discuss Andaman prisoners’ issues. On learning that more than a 
thousand detenus had been released, Tagore pleads for creating‘. . . 
moral atmosphere of non-violence . . .’ Says, ‘If we fail to carry it 
(assurance given by Gandhi) out we shall have betrayed the trust of 
our greatest benefactor...’ 


10 November 


In Calcutta. 


11 November 


Holds discussions with Finance Minister, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, on the 


release of detenus and Andaman prisoners. 


12 November 
Meets 15 detenus brought to Presidency Jail. 


Witnesses Seraikella Chhau dance.!7 


13-14 November 
In Calcutta. 


15 November 
In Calcutta. 


Witnesses!8 exercises and dance by members of Gurusaday Dutt’s!® 
organization (Bratachari). 


16 November 
In Calcutta. 


Accompanied by Mahadev Desai goes to the residence of Finance 
Minister, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, and holds discussions with Sarkar, 


Premier Huq, Home Minister Nazimuddin and others on the release 


of detenus and Andaman prisoners. 
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Narimangal Samiti, in memory of his wife’s work for rural 
women until 1925. Founded a number of organizations 
and societies to preserve the elements of folk literature 
such as the Mymensingh Folk Dance and Folk Music Society 
(1929), Pallisampad Raksha Samiti (1931), Bratachari 
Lokanritya Samiti (1932), South India Bratachari Society 
(1932). Set up a Bratachari village near Calcutta (1941; 
aimed at reviving traditional arts, crafts and physical educa- 
tion as well as rural health), along with a university called 
Bratachari Janashiksha Pratishthan. Collected several speci- 
mens of folk art and craft, many of which are still on dis- 
play at the Gurusaday Museum, Calcutta. Also wrote about 
the Bratachari Movement and village development. Books 
include Palli Sangskar (Rural Customs and Rituals, 1925), 
Village Reconstruction (1925), Indian Folk Dance and 
Folklore Movement (1933), Bratachari Synthesis (1937), A 
Woman of India (1941), Bratacharir Marmakatha (The 
Essence of Bratachari, 1940). Founded monthly magazine 
Banglar Shakti (The Force of Bengal, 1946). Works pub- 
lished posthumously include The Folk Dance of Bengal 
(1954) and Folk Arts and Crafts of Bengal (1990). 
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(Left): Gurusaday Dutt watches Mataru Chitrakar working on a chauka (square) pat. 
(Right): Watching Bratachari performance, Calcutta, 15 November 1937. 
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20 Sarat and Subhas Bose. 


21 Some Muslims having objected to the 
practice of singing ‘Vandemataram’ in 
certain legislatures, CWC recommended 


a chronology: 1937 


17 November 


Leaves Calcutta for Kharagpur by train (Class III) and meets prisoners 
in Hijli Cantonment. 


LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


My dear Jawaharlal, 


I fancy I could read the personal letter in your eyes as you were 
hovering round me that awful Sunday night and silent Monday. 
The weakness has not yet left me. I need prolonged rest from all 
mental toil, but that perhaps cannot be had. This I write to 
report to you what I have done about the prisoners in Bengal, 
and to ascertain whether it meets with your approval. The nego- 
tiations have been a taxing affair. Before entering upon them I 
had consulted the two Brothers?° as to the desirability of secur- 
ing relief through negotiations. It was possible to be indifferent 
as to the result and rely upon the growth of public opinion forc- 
ing release whenever it was to come. The Brothers were emphati- 
cally for negotiations, whilst public agitation continued. I 
unfolded my plan also and it was after the style of my telegram 
to the Andaman prisoners. And so I saw the repatriates, detenus 269 
brought back from Deoli and last night the Hijli prisoners. The 
Ministers have agreed to release what they call ‘village and home 
domiciled’ detenus almost forthwith, and inside of four months 
to release those in the detenus camps whom they may consider 
to be safe. For the rest they will accept my recommendation, if 
they are not earlier released. My recommendation will depend 
upon my ascertaining the present belief of the detenus. If I am 
able to say to the Government that they do not believe in meth- 
ods of violence for the attainment of independence and that they 
will pursue such Congress activities as are approved of by the 
Congress from time to time, they will release them. A declara- 
tion of policy might be made any time. I need not go into the 
details of the conversations with the prisoners in the several pris- 
ons and in Hijli camp. I wonder if all this commends itself to 
you. If you strongly disapprove of it, I would like you to tele- 
graph. Otherwise I shall await your letter. 


... The ‘Bande Mataram’ controversy has not yet died out. 
Many Bengalis are sore at heart over the W. C. decision.?! 
Subhas told me he was trying to calm the atmosphere. 
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I expect to have to go back to Bengal soon after the assump- that ‘whenever and wherever 


. . . Vandemataram is sung the first two stan- 
tion of office by the incoming Governor. é 
zas should be sung, with perfect freedom 


I hope you are keeping well... to the organizers to sing any other song 
of unobjectionable character, in addition 
Love, to, or in place of Vandemataram’. 
Bapu 


(CWMG, VOL. 66) 


Leaves Kharagpur for Segaon; seen off by Sarat Chandra Bose and Dr 
Sunil Bose. 


Following his negotiations, the Bengal Government announces release 
of 1,100 detenus. 
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22 Govind Charan Kar: joined the band 
of revolutionaries when still a student. 
Went underground during First World 
War in north Bengal; was injured during 
an exchange of fire with the police. Exiled 
for eight years to the Andamans (without 
the bullets lodged in his body being 
removed). Released while critically ill 
(1920). Resumed revolutionary activities. 
Arrested in the Kakori conspiracy case 
(1925) and exiled again. Went to Dacca 
by air when communal riots started 
there. Arrested immediately upon his 
landing. 

23 Shamsuddin Ahmed (1889-1969): 
lawyer. Secretary, Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee (1921-25); 
Member, Bengal Legislative Assembly as a 
Congress member (1927). Left Congress 
and joined Nikhil Banga Praja Samity and 
was its Joint Secretary. One of the co- 
founders of Krishak Praja Party and a 
minister in Huq’s Cabinet. Later, joined 
Muslim League. Minister, Suhrawardy 
Cabinet (1946-47). Went to East Pakistan 
after Partition. Ambassador of Pakistan to 
Burma. 


24 Hassan Suhrawardy (1884-1946): not 
to be confused with Husain Shaheed 
Suhrawardy. Born in Dacca. Eminent doc- 
tor; MD and FRCS. First Muslim Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University (1930-34). 
It was during his term that Bina Das 
(Bhowmik) tried to shoot down the then 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Stanley Jackson 
who was narrowly saved with the help of 
Suhrawardy. President, Medical Council 
of India (1933-36). Advisor, Secretaries of 
States, London (1939-44). 
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1938 


16 March 
Arrives from Segaon. 


Stays with Sarat Chandra Bose at 1, Woodburn Park. 


17 March 
In Calcutta. 
Govind Charan Kar22 of the Kakori raid case calls. 


18 March 

In Calcutta. 

C. FE Andrews calls. 

Harijan MLAs and Shamsuddin Ahmed? call. 


Visits Home Minister Nazimuddin to discuss Bengali political 
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19 March 
In Calcutta. 


Meets Krishak Praja Party workers led by Shamsuddin Ahmed. Subhas 
Chandra Bose attends. 


Discussions with MLAs, Subhas Chandra Bose and Maulana Azad. 


20 March 

In Calcutta. 

Meets the recently released political prisoners. 
Sir Hassan Suhrawardy”4 calls. 


Home Minister Nazimuddin calls. 


21 March 
In Calcutta. 
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Day of silence. 


Dr Prafulla Chandra Ghosh?5 calls at night. 


22 March 
In Calcutta. 


Holds discussions with Maulana Azad, Dr P. C. Ghosh and Dr Suresh 


Banerjee. 

Meets Governor, Lord Brabourne,”° to discuss prisoners’ issue. 
Rabindranath Tagore calls. 

Shri Dilip Kumar Roy sings after the prayer meeting. 


23 March 
In Calcutta. 
Lord Bishop?’ calls. 


24 March 
In Calcutta. 


Writes to Jinnah on dates for their meeting. 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


Many thanks for your note. As soon as I reach Segaon I shall 
see the first opportunity of waiting on you in Bombay. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
(CWMG, VOL. 66) 
Satindranath Sen28 and Deven Sen?? call and discuss about political 
prisoners. 
A. K. Chanda?° calls and discusses Assam political situation. 
Meets Congress workers. 


Appeals to the public not to agitate over the prisoners’ issue and 
appeals to prisoners to be patient. 


Accompanied by Dr Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel and Acharya 
J. B. Kripalani leaves for Delang, Orissa, by Puri Express, to attend 


25 Prafulla Chandra Ghosh (1891-1983): 
Chief Minister of West Bengal (1947-48, 
1967, 1967-68, April-June 1971). 


26 Lord Brabourne (1835-19339): British 
peer and soldier; 5th Baron Brabourne. 
Served in the Royal Artillery, rising to the 
rank of Lieutenant and in the RAF, rising 
to Captain. Fought in the World War |; 
awarded Military Cross. Elected 
Conservative MP for Ashford (1931); 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of State for India, 
(1932-33). Governor of Bombay 
(1931-37); Governor of Bengal 
(1937-39). Knight Grand Commander of 
the Order of the Indian Empire, Knight 
Grand Commander of the Order of the 
Star of India. Died in office after surgery 
for abdominal cancer. 


27 Rev. Dr Foss Westcott (1863-1949): 
Bishop of Calcutta (1919-49); Bishop of 
Chhota-Nagpur (1905). Founder, Bishop 
Westcott Boys’ School in India (1927). 


28 Satindranath Sen (1894-1955): born 
in Faridpur. Prominent freedom fighter. 
Greatly influenced by swadeshi songs of 
Mukundadas. Left home while a student 
of Jubilee High School, Patuakhali, to 
meet renowned freedom fighter and phi- 
lanthropist Ashwini Kumar Datta; sent 
back home considering his tender age. 
Left college prematurely to join the non- 
cooperation movement. Put behind bars 
by the British Government. Started a 
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With Mahadev Desai and Sarat Chandra Bose at Woodburn Park, after meeting with the Governor on 22 March 1938. 
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hunger strike in jail (1929). Agreed to withdraw the strike 
after a long period considering the request from Subhas 
Chandra Bose. Editor, Kesari. Remained in Faridpur after 
Independence. Died in jail in the regime of the East 
Pakistan Government. 


29 Deven Sen (1897-1971): born in Faridpur. Joined the 
non-cooperation movement while in college. Later, took 
the leadership of the movement of Calcutta Tramways, 
Electric Supply Corporation, railways and jute mills’ work- 
ers. Successfully led a historic jute mill strike (1937). Elected 
to the Assembly as a Congress candidate (1946). After 
Independence, joined the Krishak Praja Party. Visited many 
countries as a trade union leader. Elected to the Lok Sabha 
(1967)..As leader of Indian Trade Union representatives, 
participated in the London Trade Union Conference (1948). 


30 A. K. Chanda (1899-1947): born in Silchar, Assam. 
Renowned barrister like his father, Kamini Kumar. Studied 
law in UK. Practised law in Singapore (1930-31). Returned 
to Assam and became Principal, Silchar Gurcharan College 
(1935). Later, involved in the workers’ movement. 
President, Kachchar District Railway and Postal Workers’ 
Union; President, Assam Provincial Trade Union Congress. 
Elected to the Assam Provincial Legislative Assembly (1945). 


KIX 


31 Maharaja Shris Chandra Nandy 
(1897-1952): son of Maharaja Manindra 
Chandra Nandy; donated funds towards 
promotion/development of public institu- 
tions. Nominated Sheriff of Calcutta. 
President, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad; built this 
institution with funds donated by his father. 


32 The Mahant of the Jagannath temple 
at Puri came to meet Gandhi on 29 
March who asked him to open the tem- 
ple to Harijans. The Mahant refused. On 
30 March, it so transpired that Kasturba, 
along with some others, including 
Mahadev Desai, visited the temple for 
which Gandhi took them to task severely. 
He summarily rejected Mahadev Desai's 
‘explanation’, leading to Desai wanting to 
be relieved of his duties as Secretary (I 
am not worthy’). Gandhi, of course, 
refused to let Desai go. (CWMG, vol. 67) 
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Gandhi Seva Sangh (a society of constructive workers devoted to serv- 
ice according to Gandhi's ideals) session. 


1 April 

Returns to Calcutta from Delang, Orissa, by Puri Express, for CWC 
meeting. Subhas Chandra Bose and other leaders receive him. 

Stays at Sarat Chandra Bose’s residence. 


Maharaja Shris Chandra Nandy?! of Cossim Bazar calls. 


2 April 

In Calcutta. 

Attends CWC meeting. 

Maharaja of Darbhanga calls. 

Arthur Moore, Editor, The Statesman, calls. 
Finance Minister, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, calls. 


Home Minister Nazimuddin calls to discuss the Andaman prisoners’ 
issue. 


G. D. Birla calls. 


LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 
Calcutta, 
2 April 1938 


.. . Ba foolishly entered the Puri temple?? and it upset me 
terribly. I must not give you the whole history. I have not yet 
got over the shock. The (blood) pressure therefore has now 
steadied round 175/80 and 108/104. 


(CWMG, VOL. 67) 


3 April 
In Calcutta. 
CWC meeting at 1, Woodburn Park. 


The Sunday Statesman carries a column in its editorial section under 
the title ‘Giant & The Dwarf’, recalling Gandhi's article in Young 
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India under the same title. Also quotes from his writing in Hariyan, 
on 26 March under the title ‘Swadeshi Company’. 


4 April 
In Calcutta. 
Attends CWC meeting. 


Meets Satindranath Sen, Bankim Mukherjee33 and Comrade Muzaffar 
Ahmed 4 who call on him on behalf of Bengal Political Prisoners’ Relief 


Committee and hold discussions on political prisoners. 


G. D. Birla and Finance Minister, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar call. 


5 April 
Attends CWC meeting. 


6 April 
In Calcutta. 


Day of silence. 


7 April 
In Calcutta. 


Despite ill health, has a two-hour-long meeting with Governor, Lord 
Brabourne, on the prisoners’ issue. 


Discussions with Maulana Azad and Tushar Kanti Ghosh, Editor, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. 


8 April 


In Calcutta. 


Meets prisoners transferred from Hijli Cantonment to Presidency Jail. 


Meeting lasts for three hours (from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.). Interviews 14 
Regulation III prisoners and four women political convicts. The 
Statesman, reporting the visit mentions: 


... It is understood that Mr. Gandhi may have further meet- 
ings with Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, in this 
connection. 


33 Bankim Mukherjee (1897-1961): born 
in Belur, Howrah; studied in the Hindu 
School and Presidency College. Began 
teaching in UP (while studying his M.Sc.) 
where he took part in the non-coopera- 
tion movement. Later, came into contact 
with Dr Bhupendranath Dutta, revolution- 
ary freedom fighter. Involved with peas- 
ants and labourers’ movement. Joined the 
Communist Party (1936) and founded All- 
India Kisan Sabha. Elected from the 
Asansol Labour Constituency as a member 
of Bangiya Bidhan Parishad (1936). First 
communist candidate in India to be elect- 
ed to the Parishad. Self-exiled during 
1948-49 when a ban was imposed on the 
Communist Party. Elected member of West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly (1952, 1957). 


34 Muzaffar Ahmed (1889-1973): born 
in Noakhali. Joined swadeshi movement 
at a young age. In association with Kazi 
Nazrul Islam, published Naba Yug (1920). 
Influenced by Marxism; active in the 
peasant movement. Arrested and sen- 
tenced to four years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment in the Kanpur Bolshevik conspiracy 
case (1924). Founder-Editor, Gana Bani 
(1926) as an organ of the Communist 
Party. Imprisoned as a respondent of the 
historic Meerut conspiracy case 
(1948-51); again, during the Indo-China 
border crisis (1962-64). One of the 
founder organizers of National Book 
Agency and Ganadabi Printers and Press. 
Central Committee Member, Communist 
Party for nearly 40 years; popularly 
known to the members of the Party as 
‘Kakababu’ (‘uncle’). 
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35 Sushila Nayyar (1914-2001): sister of 
Pyarelal. Brought to Sevagram by her 
brother soon after her graduation. In 
1939, Dr B. C. Roy asked her to look 
after Gandhi, who had high blood pres- 
sure and needed medical attention. 
Obtained M.D. and came back to 
Sevagram (1942). Arrested with Kasturba 
Gandhi and imprisoned in Aga Khan 
Palace, Poona (1942-44). Started a small 
dispensary in the ashram premises (1944) 
as there was no medical aid in and 
around Sevagram. Chief, Gandhi 
Memorial Leprosy Foundation. Elected to 
the Delhi State Assembly; Health Minister 
(1952-55) in Nehru’s Cabinet; Speaker, 
Delhi Vidhan Sabha (1955-56); Member, 
Lok Sabha (1957-71, 1977-79); Union 
Health Minister (1962-67). Completed 
several volumes of Pyarelal’s unfinished 
biography of Bapu. Founded the 
Mahatma Gandhi Institute of Medical 
Sciences, Sevagram, Wardha (1969). 


36 Promatha Ranjan Thakur (1901-90): 
MLA and Scheduled Caste leader in undi- 
vided Bengal (1937-46), from Faridpur 
constituency; Minister of State for Tribal 
Affairs (1 962) in the Prafulla Chandra Sen 
Ministry; MP from Nabadwip parliamen- 
tary constituency on a Congress ticket 
from Bengal; President, Mathura 
Mahasangha. 
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9 April 
In Calcutta. 
Home Minister Nazimuddin calls. 


Visits Alipore Jail to meet political prisoners. 


10 April 
In Calcutta. 
Visits Alipore Jail. 


Visits Sodepur Khadi Pratishthan with Mahadev Desai, Pyarelal and 
Dr Sushila Nayyar.3° 


Promatha Ranjan Thakur’° calls. 


Calls on Home Minister Nazimuddin at his residence to discuss pris- 
oners’ issue. 


11 April 
In Calcutta. 
Visits Dum Dum Jail to meet prisoners brought from the Andamans. 


Visits Alipore Jail to meet political prisoners lodged there. 


12 April 
In Calcutta. 


Visits Home Minister Nazimuddin at 7, Hungerford Street to contin- 
ue discussions. 


Bepin Behari Ganguly,°’ a recently released political prisoner, calls. 


Visits Presidency Jail to meet two female political prisoners—Bina 


Das,38 serving a sentence for attempting to assassinate the Governor of 


Bengal, Sir Stanley Jackson, in February 1932, and Ujjwala 
Mazumdar,39 allegedly involved in the attempt to assassinate the 
Governor of Bengal, Sir John Anderson in Lebong, Darjeeling, on 5 
May 1934. 


13 April 
In Calcutta. 
Leaves for Delhi. 
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With Mahadev Desai and Pyarelal (left) inside a Class Ill compartment at Howrah Station, being seen off by Subhas Chandra Bose, 
13 April 1938. 
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37 Bepin Behari Ganguly (1887-1954): popular and 
respected revolutionary freedom fighter. Member of 
‘Atmannoti Samiti’ at the age of 10. Influenced by Barin 
Ghosh and Rashbehari Bose. Closely associated with the 
Jugantar Samiti. President, Bengal Provincial Congress 
Conference (1930). Participated in Quit India Movement. 
Spent almost 24 years in jail in Rangoon, Alipore and 
Mandalay. Involved with trade union movements in the 
later part of his life. President, Bengal Provincial Unit of 
National Trade Union Congress. Elected to the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly from Bizpore in the first general elec- 
tion in Bengal after Independence. 


38 Bina Das (Bhowmik) (1911-86): married Jatish Chandra 
Bhowmik; revolutionary. Trained under Dinesh Majumdar. 
Shot at Bengal Governor Sir Stanley Jackson at Calcutta 
University convocation ceremony on Saturday, 6 February 
1932; sentenced to nine years’ imprisonment. Joined 
Congress after her release and travelled with Gandhi in 
Noakhali (1946). 


39 Ujjwala Majumdar (1914-92): daughter of Suresh 
Chandra Majumdar, zamindar of Kusumhati (Dacca) who was 
closely involved with revolutionary freedom fighters. Involved 
in the attempt to assassinate Governor John Anderson on 8 
May 1934 at Lebong Race Course, Darjeeling; convicted and 
received lifetime imprisonment. Released (1939) from 
Dacca Jail by the advocacy of Gandhi. Arrested (1942) for 
taking part in Quit India Movement; released (1946). 
Involved with the formation of the Forward Bloc. Toured 
Noakhali to help riot victims (1946). Joined Socialist 
Republican Party led by Sarat Chandra Bose, after 
Independence. 
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2 October 


Tagore addresses the inmates of Santiniketan on Gandhi's 70th 
birthday: 


To this great soul in a beggar’s garb, it is our united privilege to 
offer felicitations on his birthday. 
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40 This appeared in the source under the 
title ‘I Rejoice In This Defeat’; also pub- 
lished in The Bombay Chronicle, 1 
February 1939, The Hindu, 31 January 
1939, The Hindustan Times, 1 February 
1939, and various other papers. (CWMG, 
VOL. 68) 


41 Bhogaraju Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
(1880-1959): started life as a doctor at 
Machilipatnam, Andhra Pradesh. 
Recruited to run for the presidency of the 
Indian National Congress as the candi- 
date closest to Gandhi, against the more- 
radical Subhas Chandra Bose (1939). 
Lost, owing to Bose’s rising popularity 
and the belief that Pattabhi favored the 
inclusion of Tamil-majority districts in a 
future Telegu state in independent India. 
Member, CWC. Arrested during the Quit 
India Movement (1942) and detained in 
Ahmednagar, Maharashtra. Detailed diary 
of daily life during imprisonment pub- 
lished as Feathers and Stones (1946). 
President, Congress (1948); Member, 
Constituent Assembly; Member, Rajya 
Sabha (1952); Governor of Madhya 
Pradesh (1952 to 1957). Established 
Andhra Bank, now a major commercial 
bank, in Machilipatnam (28 November 
1923). 
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1952 


31 January 


STATEMENT TO THE PRESS4° 


Bardoli, 
January 31, 1939 


Shri Subhas Bose has achieved a decisive victory over his oppo- 
nent, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya.‘! I must confess that from the 
very beginning I was decidedly against his re-election for reasons 
into which I need not go. I do not subscribe to his facts or the 
arguments in his manifestos. I think that his references to his col- 
leagues were unjustified and unworthy. Nevertheless, I am glad of 
his victory. And since I was instrumental in inducing Dr. Pattabhi 
not to withdraw his name as a candidate when Maulana Saheb 
withdrew, the defeat is more mine than his. I am nothing if I do 
not represent definite principles and policy. Therefore, it is plain 
to me that the delegates do not approve of the principles and pol- 
icy for which I stand. I rejoice in this defeat. . . . 


(CWMG, VOL. 68) 


5 February 


LETTER TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


Segaon, 
February 5, 1939 
My dear Subhas, 


... So far as I can judge the old colleagues whom you consider 
as rightists will not serve on your Cabinet. You can have their 
resignations now, if that would be more convenient for you. 
Their presence would be unfair to you and to them. You 
should be left free to frame your own programme and expect 
the rightists (I wish you would choose better and indigenous 
terms to designate the parties of your imagination) to support 
where they can and abstain without obstructing where they 
cannot see eye to eye with you. 
..- LOWE 
Bapu 
(CWMG, VOL. 68) 
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24 March 


LETTER TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


On the Train, 
Address as at Birla House, New Delhi, 
March 24, 1939 


My dear Subhas, 
I do hope this will find you steadily progressing towards com- 
plete recovery. 
... Anyway, the anarchy at the Centre should end. In accor- 
dance with your request, I am keeping absolutely silent, though 
pressure is being put upon me to give my opinion on the crisis. 
I saw the resolution*? for the first time in Allahabad. It seems 
to me to be quite clear. The initiative lies with you. I do not 
know how far you are fit to attend to national work. If you are 
not, I think you should adopt the only constitutional course 
open to you. 

seuchl ave 

Bapu 


(CWMG, VOL. 69) 


30 March 


New Delhi, 
30 March 1939 


My dear Subhas, 


... yes, I adhere to the view expressed by me at Segaon at our 
February meeting that I would not be guilty of being party to 
any self-suppression by you, as distinguished from voluntary 
self-effacement. Any subordination of a view which you may 
strongly hold as in the best interests of the country would be 
self-suppression. Therefore, if you are to function as President, 
your hands must be unfettered. The situation before the coun- 
try admits of no middle course. 


So far as the Gandhi-ites (to use that wrong expression) are con- 
cerned, they will not obstruct you. They will help you where 
they can, they will abstain where they cannot. There should be 
no difficulty whatsoever, if they are in a minority. They may not 
suppress themselves if they are clearly in a majority. 


What worries me, however, is the fact that the Congress elec- 
torate is bogus and that, therefore, majority and minority lose 


42 The resolution was moved by Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant at the Session of the 
Congress held at Tripuri in the Central 
Provinces, where the Narmada flows, on 
March 10. It said: 


In view of various misunderstand- 
ings that have arisen in the 
Congress and the country on 
account of the controversies in 
connection with the Presidential 
Election and after, it is desirable 
that the Congress should clarify 
the position and declare its gener- 
al policy... 

This Congress declares its firm 
adherence to the fundamental 
policies which have governed its 
programme in the past years 
under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion 
that there should be no break in 
these policies and they should 
continue to govern the Congress 
programme in future. This 
Congress expresses its confidence 
in the work of the Working 
Committee which functioned dur- 
ing the last year and regrets any 
aspersions should have been cast 
against any of its members . . . 


... In view of the critical situation 
that may develop during the com- 
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ing year and in view of the fact 
that Mahatma Gandhi alone can 
lead the Congress and the country 
to victory during such crisis, the 
Committee regards it as imperative 
that the Congress executive should 
command his implicit confidence 
and requests the President to nom- 
inate the Working Committee in 
accordance with the wishes of 
Gandhiji. (CWMG, vot. 69) 


Gordon writes: 


. . . Several of the Gandhians 
spoke effectively for the resolution 
and C. Rajagopalachari, or Rajaji as 
he was popularly known, is report- 
ed to have said, in part, ‘The 
Narmada is a very deep river. We 
cannot trust ourselves in a leaky 
boat.’ Pandit Pant also spoke 
strongly for his resolution. He said 
that if the delegates wanted 
Gandhiji back they had to prove it 
tohim... 


The Pandit reminded the delegates 
that ‘we have Gandhi. . . Then 
why should we not reap the full 
advantage of that factor?’ Pandit 
Pant denied the suggestion that the 
resolution savoured of vendetta and 
he disarmed some of the opposi- 
tion by saying, in effect, that the 
resolution was for Gandhi, not 
against Bose... 


In the open session, there was 
some rowdiness and Nehru was 
heckled while speaking. Sarat 
Bose had to quieten the crowd. 
However, with most of the 
Congress Socialists abstaining, 
the Pant Resolution was passed 

_.. . (Brothers Against The Raj, 
1990) 


their full meaning. Nevertheless, till the Congress stable is 
cleansed, we have to manage with the instrument we have for 
the time being. The other thing worrying me is the terrible dis- 
trust among ourselves. Joint work is an impossibility where the 
workers distrust one another. 


I think there is no other point in your letter that needs answering. 


In all you do, may you may be guided by God. Do be well 
quickly by obeying the doctors. 


Love 
Bapu 
(CWMG, VOL. 69) 


31 March 


Congress President Subhas Chandra Bose writes: 


March 31, 1939 
My dear Mahatmaji, 


... I shall be grateful if you could let me know your reaction 
to Pant’s resolution. You are in this advantageous position that 
you can take a dispassionate view of things—provided, of 
course, you get to know the whole story of Tripuri. Judging 
from the papers most of the people who have seen you so far 
seem to belong to one school—namely, those who supported 
Pant’s*3 resolution. But that does not matter. You can easily 
assess things at their proper value, regardless of the persons 
who visit you. You can easily imagine my own view of Pant’s 
resolution. But my personal feelings do not matter so much. In 
public life we have often to subordinate personal feelings to 
public considerations. As I have said in a previous letter, what- 
ever one may think of Pant’s resolution from the purely consti- 
tutional point of view, since it has been passed by the 
Congress, I feel bound by it. Now do you regard that resolu- 
tion as one of no-confidence in me and do you feel that I 
should resign in consequence thereof? Your view in this matter 
will influence me considerably. . . . 


_.. There is one other matter to which I shall refer in this letter— 


43 Govind Ballabh Pant (1887-1961): 
studied law; awarded the Lumsden award 
for scoring highest in the Bar examination 
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that is the question of our programme . . . For months I have 
been telling friends that there would be a crisis in Europe in 
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(1909). Began practice in Almora (1910); eventually moved 
to Kashipur where he founded Prem Sabha for the integra- 
tion of social and literary works of India. Worked relentless- 
ly against the zamindars and government to protect farm- 
ers from high rents. Served as a swayamsevak at the 
Congress session, Allahabad (1905). Greatly impressed by 
Gokhale’s and Pandit Malaviya’s views. Devoted to the non- 
cooperation movement (1921). Elected to the United 
Province (renamed Uttar Pradesh by him) Legislative 
Assembly as a Swarajist candidate from Nainital. Organized 
salt satyagraha in the United Provinces. Arrested (May 
1930) and held at Dehra Dun Jail. Joined the UP Legislative 
Council (1935). Arrested again on the charge of helping in 
the satyagraha movement; held at Almora Jail (1940) and, 
along with the major leaders of the Quit India resolution 
(1942), sent to Ahmednagar Jail. Released in March of 
1945. Nominated Chief Minister, Uttar Pradesh (1950-54). 
Upon the death of ‘Sardar’ Patel, Nehru called on Pant to 
take the position of Home Minister. Most significant 
achievement was to make Hindi the official language of 
India. Awarded Bharat Ratna (1957). During the Second 
World War, Pant acted as the tie-breaker between Gandhi's 
faction in the Congress which wanted to support the 
British war effort and Subhash Chandra Bose's faction 
which wanted to end the British rule in any way possible. 
On the basis of his negotiations, the Congress drafted the 
resolution known as the Pant resolution which gave Gandhi 
veto power over formation of CWC. 
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the Spring which would continue till Summer. The interna- 
tional situation as well as our own position at home convinced 
me nearly 8 months ago that the time had come for us to force 
the issue of Purna Swaraj . . . For these and other reasons we 
should lose no time in placing our National Demand before 
the British Government in the form of an ultimatum. . . . If 
you do so and prepare for the coming struggle simultaneously I 
am sure that we shall be able to win Purna Swaraj very soon. 
The British Government will either respond to our demand 
without a fight—or, if the struggle does take place in our pres- 
ent Circumstances it cannot be a long drawn one. I am so con- 
fident and so optimistic on this point that I feel if we take 
courage in both hands and go ahead we shall have Swaraj 
inside of 18 months at the most. 


I feel so strongly on this point that I am prepared to make any 
sacrifice in the connection. If you take up the struggle, I shall 
most gladly help you to the best of my ability. If you feel that 
the Congress will be able to fight better with another President 
I shall gladly step aside. If you feel the Congress will be able to 
fight more effectively with a Working Committee of your 
choice, I shall gladly fall in line with your wishes. All that I want 
is that you and the Congress should in this critical hour stand up 
and resume the struggle for Swaraj. If self-effacement will further 
the national cause, I assure you most solemnly that I am prepared 
to efface myself completely. I think I love my country sufficiently 
to be able to do this. 


Pardon me for saying that the way you have been recently con- 
ducting the States’ people's struggle does not appeal to me. 


... | may say that many people like myself cannot enthuse 
over the terms of the Rajkot settlement. We, as well as the 
Nationalist Press have called it a great victory—but how much 
have we gained? Sir Maurice Gwyer“4 is neither our man nor is 
he an independent agent. He is a Government man. What 
point is there in making him the umpire? We are hoping that 
his verdict will be in our favour. But supposing he declares 
against us, what will be our position? . . . 

_.. My letter has become too long, so I must stop here. If I 


have said anything which appears to you to be erroneous, | 
hope you will pardon me. I know you always like people to 
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speak frankly and openly. That is what has emboldened me in 
writing this frank and long letter. 


... With respectful pranams, 
Yours affectionately, 


Subhas 
(CWMG, VOL. 69) 


TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


NEW DELHI, 
March 31, 1939 
RASHTRAPATI SUBHAS BOSE 
JEALGORA 


YOUR LETTER.45 REPLY*¢ FIRST LETTER POSTED YES- 
TERDAY. ALL-INDIA MEETING HAVE PRECEDENCE. 
PROCEDURE RULE TWO SAYS EMERGENCY MEET- 
ING REQUIRES SEVEN DAYS’ NOTICE WHICH CAN 
BE GIVEN THROUGH PRESS. LOVE. BAPU47 


(The pe oe Times, 14 May 1939; CMWG, VOL. 69) 


2 April 
Replies to Subhas Chandra Bose: 


Birla House, 
New Delhi, 
2 April, 1939 


My dear Subhas, 


I have yours of 31st March, as also the previous one. You are 
quite frank and I like your letters for the clear enunciation of 
your views. 


The views you express seem to be so diametrically opposed to 
those of the others and my own that I do not see any possibility 
of bridging them. I think that such [a] school of thought 
should be able to put forth its views before the country with- 
out any mixture. And if this is honestly done, I do not see why 
there should be any bitterness engaging in civil war. 


What is wrong is not the differences between us but loss of 
mutual respect and trust. This will be remedied by time which 


45 Dated 29 March; informed Gandhi of 
Bose’s proposal to call for AICC and CWC 
meeting in Calcutta around 20 April. 
Bose had requested Gandhi to decide 
whether they should hold the meeting 
before or after the Gandhi Seva Sangh 
Conference scheduled to meet in Bihar at 
around the same time. 

46 Dated 30 March. 

47 Bose’s telegram of even date, inter 
alia, read: ‘.. . ANY DATE AFTER 20TH 
PREFERABLE. . . . SHALL BE GUIDED BY 
YOUR WISHES.’ 
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is the best healer. If there is real non-violence in us, there can 
be no civil war and much bitterness. 


Taking all things into consideration, I am of opinion that you 
should at once form your own Cabinet fully representing your 
views. Formulate your programme definitely and put it before 
the forthcoming AICC. If the Committee accepts the pro- 
gramme all will be plain-sailing and you should be enabled to 
prosecute it unhampered by the minority. If, on the other 
hand, your programme is not accepted you should resign and 
let the Committee choose its President. And you will be free 
to educate the country along your lines. I tender this advice 
irrespective of Pandit Pant’s resolution. 


.. . My prestige does not count. It has no independent value of 
its own. When my motive is suspected or my policy or pro- 
gramme rejected by the country, the prestige must go. India will 
rise or fall by the quality of the sum total of the acts of her many 
millions. Individuals, however high they may be, are of no 
account except in so far as they represent the many millions. 


Therefore let us rule it out of consideration. 


I wholly dissent from your view that the country has been never so 
violent as now. I smell violence in the air I breathe. But the vio- 
lence has put on a subtle form. Our mutual distrust is a bad form 
of violence. The widening gulf between Hindus and Mussalmans 
points to the same thing. I can give further illustrations. 


We seem to differ as to the amount of corruption in the 
Congress. My impression is that it is on the increase. I have been 
pleading for the past many months for a thorough scrutiny. 


In these circumstances I see no atmosphere of non-violent mass 
action. An ultimatum without effective sanction is worse than 
useless. 


But as I have told you that I am an old man perhaps growing 
timid and over-cautious and you have youth before you and 
reckless optimism born of youth. I hope you are right and I am 
wrong. I have the firm belief that the Congress as it is today can- 
not deliver goods, cannot offer civil disobedience worth the 
name. Therefore, if your prognosis is right, I am a back number 
and played out as the generalissimo of satyagraha. 

I am glad you have mentioned the little Rajkot affair. It brings 


into prominent relief the different angles from which we look 
at things. I have nothing to repent of in the steps I have taken in 
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connection with it. I feel that it has great national importance. I 
have not stopped civil disobedience in the other States for the 
sake of Rajkot. But Rajkot opened my eyes; it showed me the 
way. I am not in Delhi for my health. I am reluctantly in Delhi, 
awaiting the Chief Justice’s decision. I hold it to be my duty to 
be in Delhi till the steps to be taken, in due fulfilment of the 
Viceroy’s declaration in his last wire to me, were finally taken. I 
may not run any risk. If I invited the Paramount Power to do its 
duty, I was bound to be in Delhi to see that the duty was fully 
performed. I saw nothing wrong in the Chief Justice being 
appointed the interpreter of the document whose meaning was 
put in doubt by the Thakore Saheb. By the way, Sir Maurice 
examines the document not in his capacity as Chief Justice but 
as a trained jurist, trusted by the Viceroy. By accepting the 
Viceroy's nominee of the judge, I fancy I have shown both wis- 
dom and grace and, what is more important, I have increased 
the Viceregal responsibility in the matter. 


Though we have discussed sharp differences of opinion 
between us, I am quite sure that our private relations will not 
suffer in the least. If they are from the heart, I believe they are, 
they will bear the strain of these differences. 


Love 
Bapu 


(The Hindustan Times 14 May 1939; CWMG VOL. 69) 


* OK 


TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


New Delhi, 
2 April 193948 
Rashtrapati Subhas Chandra Bose 
Jealgora 
POSTED FULL REPLY YOUR LETTERS. MY ADVICE 
THEREIN IS IRRESPECTIVE OF PANDIT PANT’S RES- 
OLUTION AND IN VIEW DIAMETRICALLY OPPOSITE 
VIEWS HELD BY TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT YOU 
SHOULD FORTHWITH FORM YOUR OWN CABINET 
FULLY REPRESENTING YOUR POLICY. YOU SHOULD 
FRAME AND PUBLISH YOUR POLICY AND PRO- 


48 On this day, C.F. Andrews laid the 
foundation stone for the new building of 
St Stephen's College, Delhi. Gandhi 
attended the ceremony. 
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49 Of even date, which read: '. . . MY 
VIEW PUBLICITY SHOULD BE ARRANGED 
IN FULNESS TIME BY OUR MUTUAL 
AGREEMENT. PAPERS REPORT FROM 
NEW DELHI ALL-INDIA CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE FIXED TWENTY-EIGHT BUT 
NO REPLY RECEIVED FROM YOU." 


50 The Sangh held its meeting at 
Brindavan (Bihar) from 3-7 May. 
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GRAMME AND SUBMIT SAME TO AICC. IF YOU 
SECURE MAJORITY YOU SHOULD BE ENABLED TO 
CARRY OUT YOUR POLICY UNHAMPERED. IF YOU 
DO NOT SECURE MAJORITY YOU SHOULD RESIGN 
AND INVITE AICC TO ELECT A NEW PRESIDENT. 
GIVEN HONESTY AND GOODWILL I DO NOT FEAR 
CIVIL WAR. LOVE. BAPU 


(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


4 April 
TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


NEW DELHI, 
April 4, 1939 

RASHTRAPATI SUBHAS BOSE 

JEALGORA 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS ASKING ALL KINDS 
OF QUESTIONS ABOUT OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 
HAVE REFERRED THEM ALL TO YOU. I HAVE 
DISCLOSED NOTHING TO ANYONE EXCEPT 
COLLEAGUES AND CO-WORKERS. LOVE. BAPU 


(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


5 April 
TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


NEW DELHI, 
April 5, 1939 

RASHTRAPATI SUBHAS BOSE 

JEALGORA 


YOUR WIRE.49 NO DATE GIVEN OUT FROM HERE. 
MISSED CONFIRMING YOUR'WIRE. FORGIVE. 
LEARN TODAY GANDHI SEVA SANGH POSTPONED*° 
OWING PLAGUE. FIX ANY DATE CONVENIENT TO 
YOU. AS TO PUBLICATION LEAVE ENTIRELY TO YOU. 
LOVE. BAPU 


(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


* OK OK 
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TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


NEW DELHI, 
April 5, 1939 
RASHTRAPATI SUBHAS BOSE | 
JEALGORA 


NEWSPAPERS HAVE KNACK OF HIDING TRUTH. 

THEY MANUFACTURE NAMES PLACES OF ORIGIN 

ALSO IMAGINE THINGS. DON’T KNOW WHAT HAS 

HAPPENED ‘PATRIKA’ OFFICE. I CAN ONLY ASSURE 

YOU THAT NO ONE TO MY KNOWLEDGE HERE IS | 
RESPONSIBLE FOR NEWS.5! TELL ME WHAT YOU 51 In his telegram of even date, Bose had 


WOULD HAVE ME DO. LOVE. BAPU said that, according to API, United Press 
was issuing forecasts concerning their 
(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) correspondence; also that reports in 


Amrita Bazar Patrika and The Leader bore 
‘clear indications’ of news leaking from 


6 April Delhi. 


LETTER FROM SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


JEALGORA 
290 April 6, 1939 
My dear Mahatmaji, 


In one of your letters to Mejdada, my brother Sarat, you sug- 
gested a heart-to-heart talk between the leaders of both parties 
with a view to clearing the ground for united action in future. 
I think it is a magnificent idea, and I am fully prepared to do 
my best in this matter, regardless of what has happened in the 
past. Will you kindly let me know if you would like me to do 
anything in this behalf and if so, what? Personally, I feel that 
your influence and personality could achieve much in this 
endeavour to bring about unity. Will you not make one last 
supreme effort to bring everybody together before we give up - 
all hope of unity? I would beg of you once again to remember 
in what light the country still regards you. You are not a parti- 
san and people, therefore, still look up to you to bring together 
all the warring elements. 


I have been pondering deeply over the advice you have given 
me, regarding the formation of the Working Committee. I feel 
that your advice is a counsel of despair. It destroys all hope of 
unity. It will not save the Congress from a split—on the con- 
trary, it will make the path safe for such a contingency. To 
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advise a homogeneous Cabinet in the present circumstances 
will mean advising the parties to part company now. Is that not 
a terrible responsibility? Do you feel quite sure that joint work 
is impossible? On our side we do not think so. We are prepared 
to do our best to ‘forgive and forget’ and join hands for the 
sake of the common cause and we can look up to you to bring 
about an honourable compromise. I have already written and 
spoken to you that the composition of the Congress being 
what it is—and there being no possibility in the immediate 
future of any remarkable change—the best course would be to 
have a composite Cabinet in which all the groups would be 
represented, as far as possible. 


I understand that you are against this idea of a composite 
Cabinet. Is your opposition due to grounds of principle (viz., 
joint work is impossible in your view), or is it because you feel 
that the ‘Gandhi-ites’ (I am using this expression in the 
absence of anything better, and you will please pardon me for 
doing so) should have a larger representation on the Cabinet? 
In the latter case, please let me know, so that I may have an 
opportunity of reconsidering the matter. In the former case, 
please reconsider the advice you have already tendered in the 
light of what I am submitting in this letter. At Haripura, when 
I suggested inviting the socialists to serve on the Cabinet, you 
told me distinctly that you were in favour of my doing so. Has 
the situation changed so materially since then as to induce you 
to insist on a homogeneous Cabinet? 


You have referred in you letters to the two parties being so ‘dia- 
metrically opposed’. You have not amplified the point and it is 
not clear if the position you refer to is based on programme or 
on personal relations. Personal relations are in my view a passing 
phenomenon. We may quarrel and fight, but we can also shake 
hands and make up our differences. Take, for instance, the 
Swarajist episode in recent Congress history. As far as I am 
aware, after a period of opposition the relations between 
Deshbandhu and Pandit Motilalji with yourself became as sweet 
as humanly possible. In Great Britain, the major parties can 
always join hands and work on the same Cabinet when an emer- 
gency arises. In Continental countries like France every Cabinet 
is normally a composite Cabinet. Are we less patriotic than 
Britishers and Frenchmen? If we are not, then why cannot we 
have composite Cabinets functioning effectively? 
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If you think your opposition is based on programme, etc., 
rather than on personal considerations, I should like very much 
to have your view on this matter. Wherein do you think that 
your programmes differ, and that too so fundamentally, that 
joint action is not possible? I know that we have certain differ- 
ences—but, as I wrote to my ex-colleagues of the Working 
Committee in reply to their letter of resignation, our points of 
agreement are, in my view, More numerous than our points of 
difference. I still adhere to this view—Tripuri notwithstanding. 


You have said in one of your letters in connection with my idea 
of an ultimatum on the issue of swaraj that there is no atmos- 
phere for non-violent mass action. But did you not have non- 
violent mass action in Rajkot? Are you not having it in some 
other States also? These States’ peoples are comparitively 
untrained in the practice of satyagraha. We in British India can 
claim more experience and training—comparitively speaking at 
least. If the States’ peoples can be permitted to resort to satya- 
graha in their struggle for civil liberty and responsible 
Government, why not we of British India? 


Now take the National Demand resolution passed at the 
Tripuri Congress with the support of the Gandhi-ites. Though 
it has beautifully vague phrases and several pious platitudes, it 
has, in a certain sense, much in common with my idea of an 
ultimatum and preparing for the coming struggle. Now, do 
you approve of this resolution? If you do, then why cannot you 
go a step further and accept my plan? 


I shall now come to Pandit Pant’s resolution. The important 
part of it (last portion, I mean) contains two points: Firstly, the 
Working Committee must command your confidence— 
implicit confidence. Secondly, it must be formed in accordance 
with your wishes. If you advise a homogeneous Cabinet, and 
such a Cabinet is formed, one could perhaps say that it has 
been formed ‘in accordance with your wishes’. But could it be 
claimed that it commands your confidence? Will it be open to 
me to get up at the meeting of the AICC and tell the members 
that you have advised the formation of a homogeneous 
Cabinet and that the new Cabinet commands your confidence? 
On the other hand, if you advised the formation of a Cabinet 
which does not command your confidence, will you be giving 
effect to the Pant resolution—will you be doing the right thing, 
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from your point of view? I would beg of you to consider this 
aspect of the question. If you take cognisance of the Pant reso- 
lution, you will not only have to communicate your wishes 
regarding the new Working Committee, but you will, at the 
same time, have to advise the formation of such a Committee 
as will command your confidence. 


You have not yet said anything as to the merits of the Pant reso- 
lution. Do you approve of it? Or would you rather have had a 
unanimously passed resolution, more or less on the lines suggest- 
ed by us which would reiterate faith in your principles and con- 
fidence in your guidance, without the controversial clauses? 
Then, again, what is the President's position regarding appoint- 
ing the Working Committee after this resolution was passed? I 
am again asking this question because the present constitution is 
practically your handiwork and your opinion in the matter will 
carry great weight with me. There is another question, in this 
connection, which I have been asking you. Do you regard this 
resolution as one of no-confidence in me? If so, I shall resign at 
once and that too unconditionally. Some papers have criticised 
this question of mine in my Press statement on the ground that | 
should decide for myself what the significance of the resolution 
is. I have sense enough to give my own interpretation, but there 
are occasions when personal interpretations would not be one's 
sole guide. Speaking quite frankly, I feel that my stand has been 
justified by the result of the Presidential election. I have now no 
desire whatsoever to stick to office for one day, unless I can 
thereby advance the public cause, as I understand it. The hesita- 
tion or the delay that has arisen on my side is because it is not so 
easy to decide. Among my supporters there are two schools of 
thought: one holding that I should strive to the last to maintain 
unity; the other holding that I should break off negotiations at 
once, as being a hopeless effort, and tender my resignation. The 
latter have been bringing great pressure to bear on me, but I am 
resisting. I want to be clear before my own conscience that I 
have striven till the last to preserve unity within our ranks. 
Moreover, I know what my resignation will mean in the present 
circumstances and what its consequences will be. I should add 
here that the first school—viz., those who want me to exhaust all 
possibility of a compromise—believe that you will be able to | 
take a thoroughly non-partisan view of things and thereby bring 
the two parties together. 
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I must explain further why I say I shall resign automatically if you 
feel Pant’s resolution signifies no-confidence. You know very well 
that I do not follow you blindly in all that you say or believe, as 
so many of my countrymen do. Why then should I resign if your 
opinion is that the resolution signifies no-confidence? The reason 
is plain and simple. I feel it is galling to my conscience to hold 
on to office if the greatest personality in India today feels— 
though he may not say so openly—that the passing of the reso- 
lution should automatically have brought in my resignation. 
This attitude is perhaps dictated more by personal regard for 
you and your opinion in this matter. 


Perhaps, as some papers suggest, you have an idea that the Old 
Guard should be put back into office. In that event I would 
beg of you to come back to active politics, become a four-anna 
Congress member and assume direct charge of the Working 
Committee. Pardon me for saying so, and I say this without 
meaning offence to anybody—there is a world of difference 
between yourself and your lieutenants, even your chosen lieu- 
tenants. There are people who will do anything for you—but 
not for them. Will you believe me when I say that at the 
Presidential election even some Gandhi-ites in several provinces 
voted for me against the direction of the Old Guard? If your 
personality is not dragged into the picture, I shall continue to 
have their support—the Old Guard notwithstanding. 


At Tripuri, the Old Guard cleverly dropped out of the picture 
and more cleverly pitted me against you. (But there was no 
quarrel between yourself and myself.) Afterwards they said that 
‘Tripuri was a great victory for them and a defeat for me. The 
fact of the matter is that it was neither a victory for them nor a 
defeat for me.-It was a victory for you (without any cause of a 
fight with you at all) but a Pyrrhic victory—a victory pur- 
chased by a certain loss of prestige. 


But I am digressing. I wanted to appeal to you to come for- 
ward and directly and openly conduct the affairs of the 
Congress. This will simplify matters. Much of the opposition 
against the Old Guard—and opposition there certainly is—will 
automatically vanish. 


If you cannot do this, then I have an alternative suggestion to 
make. Please resume the national struggle for independence, as 
we have been demanding, and begin by delivering the ultima- 
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tum to the British Government. In that event we shall all gladly 
retire from our official positions, if you so desire. We shall 
gladly hand over these positions to whomsoever you like or 
trust. But only on one condition—the fight for independence 
must be resumed. People like myself feel that today we have an 
opportunity which is rare in the lifetime of a nation. For that 
reason we are prepared to make any sacrifice that will help the 
resumption of the fight. 


If till the last you insist that a composite Cabinet is unworkable 
and a homogeneous Cabinet is the only alternative before us and 
if you want me to form a Cabinet of my choice, I would earnestly 
request you to give me your vote of confidence till the next 
Congress. If, in the meantime, we fail to justify ourselves by our 
service and suffering, we shall stand condemned before the 
Congress and we shall naturally and quite properly be kicked 
out of office. Your vote of confidence will mean the vote of 
confidence of the AICC in the present circumstances. If you 
do not give us your vote of confidence—but at the same time 
ask us to form a homogeneous Cabinet—you will not be giv- 
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Once again I would beg of you to let me know if your opposi- 
tion to a composite Cabinet is due to considerations of princi- 
ple or to the fact that you should like the Old Guard to have a 
larger represntation on the Cabinet than I suggested in my first 
letter to you, dated the 25th March. 


Before I close this letter I shall refer to one or two personal 
things. You have remarked in one letter that you hope that, 
whatever happens, ‘our private relations will not suffer’. I cher- 
ish this hope with all my heart. May I say in this connection 
that if there is anything in life on which I pride myself, it is 
this fact that I am the son of a gentleman and as such am a 
gentleman? Deshbandhu Das often used to tell us, “Life is larger 
than Politics.’ That lesson I have learnt from him. I shall not 
remain in the political field one single day if by doing so I shall 
fall from the standards of gentlemanliness, which are so deeply 
ingrained in my mind from infancy and which I feel are in my 
very blood. I have no means of knowing how you view me as a 
man—in a way, you have seen so little of me. And my political 
opponents have carried so many tales against me to you. In 
recent months I have come to know that for the last few 
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months I have been the victim of a subtle but sinister propa- 
ganda carried on against me from mouth to mouth. I would 
have brought this matter to your notice long ago, but I could 
not get sufficiently tangible evidence of what was being said 
and by whom. Latterly, I have come to know much as to what 
has been said, though I am still in the dark as to who exactly 
the propagandists are. 


Once again I have disagreed. In a letter you expressed the hope 
that in whatever I did, I would ‘be guided by God’. Believe 
me, Mahatmaji, all these days I have been praying for only one 
thing, viz., for light as to the path which would be best for my 
country and my country’s freedom. I have asked for strength 
and inspiration to completely efface myself—should the need 
and occasion arise. It is my firm conviction that a nation can 
live only if the individuals composing it be ready to die for its 
sake whenever it is necessary. This moral (or spiritual) hara-kiri 
is not an easy thing. But may God grant me the strength to 
face it whenever the country’s interests demand it. 


I hope you will maintain your improvement. I am progressing 
steadily. 


With respectful pranams, 
Yours affectionately, 
SUBHAS 
(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


7 April 


TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


NEW DELHI, 
| April 7, 1939 
RASHTRAPATI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
JEALGORA 


YOUR TELEPHONE MESSAGE. RAJKOT WORK TAKES 
ME RAJKOT TONIGHT. COULD NOT POSTPONE 
WITHOUT SACRIFICING IMMEDIATE DUTY BUT 
MOMENT I CAN DISENGAGE MYSELF FROM RAJKOT 
I SHALL BE AT YOUR DISPOSAL. MEANWHILE URGE 
YOU ACCEPT MY ADVICE. FORM YOUR CABINET 
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52 Of even date, in which Bose requested 
Gandhi to arrange for their meeting 
before leaving for Rajkot. 
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AND PUBLISH YOUR PROGRAMME. REACHING 
RAJKOT SUNDAY MORNING. LOVE. BAPU 


(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


*x OK 


TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


NEW DELHI, 
April 7, 1939 
RASHTRAPATI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
JEALGORA 


YOUR WIRE.°2 AM HELPLESS. MUST PROCEED 
RAJKOT. SUGGEST YOUR SENDING SARAT OR 
OTHER REPRESENTATIVE RAJKOT. HE CAN FLY. DO 
NOT EXPECT RELEASE FROM RAJKOT FOR TEN 
DAYS. LOVE. BAPU 


(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


10 April 


LETTER TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


Rajkot, 
10 April 1939 


My dear Subhas, 
Your letter of 6th instant has been redirected here. 


I suggested a meeting of the foes to have it out among them- 
selves without reservation. But so much has happened since 
that I do not know if it is worthwhile. They will only swear at 
one another and bitterness will become more bitter. The gulf is 
too wide, suspicions too deep. I see no way of closing the 
ranks. The only way seems to me to recognise the differences 
and let each group work in its own manner. 


I feel myself utterly incompetent to bring the warring elements 
together for joint work. I should hope that they can work out 
their policies with becoming dignity. If they do so it will be 
well with the country. 


Pandit Pant’s resolution I cannot interpret. The more I study it 
the more I dislike it. The framers meant well. But it does not 
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answer the present difficulty. You should, therefore, give it your 
own interpretation and act accordingly, without the slightest 
hesitation. 


I cannot, will not, impose a Cabinet on you, You must not have 
one imposed on you, nor can I guarantee approval by AICC of 
your Cabinet and policy. It would amount to suppression. Let the 
members exercise their own judgment. If you do not get the vote, 
lead the opposition till you have converted the majority. 


Do you know that I have stopped civil disobedience wherever | 
have influence? Travancore and Jaipur are glaring examples. 
Even Rajkot I had stopped before I came here. I repeat that I 
breathe violence in the air. I see no atmosphere for non-violent 
action. Is not the lesson of Ramdurg>} enough for you? In my 
opinion it has done immense injury to the cause. It was, so far 
as I can see, premeditated. Congressmen are responsible for it 
as they were in Ranpur. Do you not see that we two honestly 
see the same thing differently and even draw opposite conclu- 
sions? How can we meet on the political platform? Let us agree to 
differ there and let us meet on the social, moral and municipal 
platform. I cannot add the economic, for we have discovered 
our differences on that platform also. 


My conviction is that working along our lines, in our own way, 
we shall serve the country better than by the different groups 
seeking to work a common policy and common programme 
forged out of irreconcilable elements. 


I sent you wires*4 from Delhi about my utter inability to go to 


Dhanbad. Rajkot I dare not neglect. 


I am well. Ba is down with malignant malaria. This is the fifth 
day. I brought her with me when she had already commenced it. 


I wish you will conserve your health by taking decisive action, 
leaving the result to God. Your reference to your father is 
touching. I had the pleasure of meeting him. 


I forget one thing. Nobody put me up against you. What I 
told you in Segaon was based on my own personal observa- 
tions. You are wrong if you think that you have a single 
personal enemy among the Old Guard. 


Love. 


BAPU 
(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, voL. 69) 


53 Ramdurg Praja Sangh had resorted to 
violent means to compel the ruler to give 
them more concessions. 


54 Not reproduced here. 
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55 Of 10 April. 
56 Of 10 April. 


57 Dated 14 April, which read: ‘AM 
PERTURBED BY PERSISTENT PRESS 
REPORTS YOURSELF NOT COMING 
CALCUTTA DURING AICC MEETING AND 
GANDHI SEVA SANGH . . .’ 


58 Bose in his two communications of 15 
April had said he could only give effect to 
Gandhi's advice regarding a homoge- 
neous Cabinet and the only alternative 
was for Gandhi to nominate the Cabinet. 
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14 April 


TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


RAJKOT, 
April 14, 1939 
RASHTRAPATI SUBHAS BOSE 
JEALGORA 


MINE® CROSSED YOUR LETTER.*° CAN ADD 
NOTHING HELPFUL. CONVINCED BEST COURSE 
NATIONAL INTEREST FOR YOU IS TO FORM 
CABINET OF YOUR UNFETTERED CHOICE AND 
FORMULATE PROGRAMME. LOVE. BAPU 


(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


* OK OK 


TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


RAJKOT, 

April 14, 1939 
RASHTRAPATI SUBHAS BOSE 
JHARIA 
YOUR WIRE.57 GANDHI SEVA SANGH THIRD MAY TO 
TENTH. BETTER IF WORKING COMMITTEE 
TWENTY-EIGHTH INSTANT AICC TWENTY-NINTH. 
SHALL MAKE DESPERATE EFFORTS ATTEND. BA’S 
FEVER ABATED. NO DANGER. LOVE. BAPU 


(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


17 April 


TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


RAJKOT, 
April 14, 1939 
RASHTRAPATI SUBHAS BOSE 
JEALGORA 
YOUR LETTER WIRE.°8 PLEASE RETAIN DATE 


MEETING AICC TWENTY-NINTH. SHALL ATTEND. 
IMPOSSIBLE FOR ME IMPOSE COMMITTEE ON YOU. 
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IF YOU WILL FORM ONE LET AICC DECIDE. 
COMPOSITE CABINET SEEMS TO ME IMPRACTICABLE. 
AS YOU HAVE LIFTED BAN SHALL TRY ISSUE PUBLIC 
STATEMENT IF I GET TIME. LOVE. BAPU*? 


(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


18 April 
TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


RAJKOT, 
April 18, 1939 
RASHTRAPATI SUBHAS BOSE 
JEALGORA 


CERTAINLY PUBLISH CORRESPONDENCE WHICH 
WOULD RENDER STATEMENT UNNECESSARY. 
LOVE. BAPU 


(The Hindustan Times, 14 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


300 27 April 
Arrives in Calcutta from Bombay. 


Congress President Subhas Bose conducts Kasturba to a car on her 
arrival at Howrah Station. 


Stays with Satis Chandra Dasgupta at Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur. 


Interviewed by reporter from The Statesman on board the Bombay 
Mail. The Statesman reports: 


I am fighting for peace, I shall die for peace, peace in the 
Congress, peace in the States, peace on earth and goodwill 
amongst men. To set the seal upon that—if I feel the power—I 
am quite capable of fasting unto death to prevent Western 
humanity, which is getting ready to embark upon suicide on a 
scale hitherto unknown to the history of world. 


Tells The Statesman reporter that he had advised Vallabhbhai Patel not 
to come to Calcutta and says he has not been able to find any solution 


for the Congress deadlock. 


Unwell; is medically examined by Dr B. C. Roy and Dr Sunil Bose 
who issue a bulletin to the effect that he is exhausted after his journey; 
he has an irritating cough but no rise in temperature. 


59 Bose’s telegram of even date in reply 
to this read: ‘IF YOU ISSUE STATEMENT, 
KINDLY PERMIT ME RELEASE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. MY LAST LETTER POSTED 
FIFTEENTH.’ 
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With Dr B. C. Roy (left) and Dr Sunil Bose (right) after his medical examination on 27 April 1939. 
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With Sarojini Naidu (left) and Padmaja Naidu (right) at the Sodepur Khadi Pratishthan, 27 April 1939. 


60 Bhulabhai Desai (1877-1946): Indian 
nationalist and acclaimed lawyer; well- 
remembered for his defense of the three 
Indian National Army soldiers accused of 
treason during World War Il, and for 
attempting to negotiate a secret power- 
sharing agreement with Liaquat Ali Khan 
of the Muslim League. 


61 Granddaughter of Satis Chandra 
Dasgupta. 


62 At Ballygunge Circular Road. 


63 Bibhabati Bose (1896-1954): took 
part in ‘Boycott foreign goods’ movement 
called by Gandhi (1921). Extended all 
possible support to her husband and 
brother-in-law (Netaji). Closely involved 
with the historic event of Netaji’s great 
escape (1941) from British captivity. 


64 Prabhabati Bose (1868-1943). 
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Sarojini Naidu calls. 

Dr P. C. Ghosh calls. 

Bhulabhai Desai,°° Acharya J. B. Kripalani and Dr B. C. Roy call. 
Discussions with Subhas Bose and Jawaharlal Nehru at Sodepur. 


Sees a dance performance by Kumari Shukla°! on the grounds of 
Dasgupta's residence. 


Sarat Chandra Bose calls after prayer time. 


28 April 

In Calcutta. 

Discussions continue. 

Sarojini Naidu calls. 

Goes to Maulana Azad’s residence,®2 accompanied by Kasturba and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, for discussions with assembled leaders. 

Urmila Devi and Saraladevi Choudhurani call. 


Kasturba visits Sarat Bose’s house and meets with his wife, Bibhabati 
Bose.®3 


Visits Subhas Chandra Bose’s house at Elgin Road and meets with 
Bose’s mother Prabhabati Bose.%4 


29 April 
In Calcutta. 


Discussions with Congress President Subhas Bose. 


Writes to Subhas Chandra Bose: 
My dear Subhas, 


You have asked me to give you in terms of Pant’s resolution the 
names for the Working Committee. As I have told you in my let- 
ters and my telegrams, I feel myself utterly incompetent to do so. 
Much has happened since Tripuri. Knowing your own views, 
knowing how you and most of the members differ on funda- 
mentals, it seems to me that if I give you names, it would be an 
imposition on you. I have argued this position at length in my 
letters to you. Nothing that has happened during the three days 
of closest conversation between us has altered my view. Such 
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being the case you are free to choose your own Committee. | 
have told you, too, that you could discuss with the ex-members 
the possibility of mutual approach and that nothing would please 
me better than to know that you were able to come together. Into 
what has happened since, I need not go. You and the ex-members 
present will make the position clear before the AICC. Only it has 
been a matter of the greatest grief to me that a mutual settle- 
ment has not been possible. I hope, however, that whatever is 
done will be done with mutual goodwill. 


With love, 

Yours, 

Bapu 

(CWMG, VOL. 69) 


Bose resigns,®> making way for Rajendra Prasad; founds the Forward 
Bloc on 3 May; immediately after, Tagore felicitates Bose as 
‘Deshanayaka’ (‘hero of the nation’). Although printed and made 
ready, this address does not go into circulation. However, it is carried 
in the Ananda Bazar Patrika on 8 May 1946. Tagore’s article “The 
Congress’ appears in July in The Modern Review referring to Gandhi's 
‘errors and omissions’ and declaring that ‘the leadership of Bengal has 
now fallen on Subhas Chandra’. 


30 April 
In Calcutta. 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, newly elected Congress President, calls. 


Discussions at Sodepur Ashram with Bhulabhai Desai, Sarojini Naidu, 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan,° Dr B. C. Roy, Dr P. C. Ghosh and other 


leaders. 


1 May 
In Calcutta. 
Discussion with Subhas Chandra Bose at Sodepur Ashram. 


Dr B. C. Roy, Finance Minister, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar and a few other 
State Congress leaders visit in the afternoon. 


Accompanied by Kasturba, Dr Rajendra Prasad, Bal Gangadhar 
Kher,°” Bhulabhai Desai and Dr P. C. Ghosh, leaves for Brindavan®® 


by North Bihar Express, arriving at Howrah Station by car from 
Sodepur. 


65 Gordon writes: 


When the AICC met, Bose 
described his inability to work 
out a compromise formula with 
Gandhi and laid a letter to this 
effect from Gandhi before the 
assembly. Then he tendered his 
own resignation, saying, in part, 
‘Mahatmaji’s advice to me is 
that | should myself form a 
Working Committee leaving out 
the members who resigned 
from the previous Working 
Committee . . . If | formed such 
a Committee . . . | would not 
be able to report to you that 
the Committee commanded his 
implicit confidence. 

... my own conviction is that in 
view of the critical times that 
are ahead of us in India and 
abroad, we should have a com- 
posite Cabinet commanding the 
confidence of the largest num- 
ber of Congress possible . . . 

As a last step, | tried my best to 
arrive at an informal solution of 
the above problem. Mahatmaji 
told me that the prominent mem- 
bers of the previous Working 
Committee and myself should 
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put our heads together and see if we could arrive at 
an agreement . . . Unfortunately . . . we could not 
arrive at a settlement... 


| have been pondering . . . what | could do to 
help the AICC in solving the problem . . . | feel 
that my presence as President at this juncture may 
possibly be a sort of obstacle or handicap in its 
path. For instance, the AICC may feel inclined to 
appoint a Working Committee in which | shall be 
a misfit. | feel. . . that it may possibly be easier 
for the AICC to settle the matter, if it can have a 
new President. After mature deliberation, there- 
fore, and in an entirely helpful spirit | am placing 
my resignation in your hands.’ 


Nehru said that the Working Committee from the 
previous year should be renamed and the slots of 
two members shortly to resign because of ill health 
should be filled by Bose’s choice. In contrast to 
Gandhi, Nehru maintained that, ’. . . there is no 
difference between Mr. Subhas Bose and Mahatma 
Gandhi on any issue involving principles.’ Like Rajaji 
[Rajagopalachari], Nehru did not want ‘to change 
horses in mid-stream,’ but in the group that Nehru 
wished to retain, Congress-president elect, Bose, 
was included. Rafi Anmad Kidwai and Jayaprakash 
Narayan rose to support Nehru’s motion. The meet- 
ing was then adjourned for the day. 
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.. . Bose said that he was honoured that Nehru 
had asked him not to resign, but wanted greater 
consideration for his views about a composite 
Working Committee than he found in Nehru’s 
proposal. He did not withdraw his resignation, 
but made it clear that he did not want to resign if 
he could work with a more ‘representative’ 
Working Committee. Leaving the matter, he said, 
in the hands of the AICC, he sat down. The chair 
of the meeting, Sarojini Naidu, an experienced 
Congress leader and former president, found 
Bose’s statement too vague. Also feeling that 
there had not been a clear response to his 
motion, Nehru withdrew it. Naidu now pushed 
the gathering to elect a new President. Niharendu 
Dutt-Mazumdar and K. F. Nariman objected, but 
she overrode them and the AICC elected Rajendra 
Prasad to finish the presidential term until the 
next full Congress session. 


... The new President named the Working 
Committee. As Bose and Nehru declined to serve, 
he filled their positions with Dr. B. C. Roy and 
Prafulla C. Ghosh, Bengal Congressmen. The lat- 
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ter was a ‘pure khadi’ Gandhian; the former, once 
close to the Boses, had now moved closer to 
Gandhi and had the respect of the Gandhians 
and of Nehru. The choice of two non-Bose men 
from Bengal for the Working Committee indicat- 
ed that the Gandhians meant to keep Bengal 
Congress affairs more directly under their control. 
lt was another slap at the Boses. (Brothers 
Against The Raj, 1990) 


66 Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan (1890-1988): born at 
Hashtnagar, Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province, India. 
Died in Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province, Pakistan. A 
Pashtun (Afghan) political and spiritual leader known for his 
non-violent opposition to British rule during the final years 
in the Indian subcontinent. Lifelong pacifist and devout 
Muslim. Known as ‘Badshah Khan’ (‘the king of chiefs’) and 
‘Frontier Gandhi’. Awarded Bharat Ratna (1987). 


67 Bal Gangadhar Kher (1888-1957): Congress leader. 
Member, Bombay Legislative Assembly (1937-52); Chief 
Minister, Bombay (1937-39, 1946-52); Member, 
Constituent Assembly and Rajya Sabha (March—July 1952). 
Chairman, Official Language Commission. Awarded Padma 
Vibhushan (1954). 


68 Gordon writes: 


In a question-and-answer session at the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh meeting in Brindaban a few days 
later, Gandhi made it quite clear that he thought 
there were fundamental differences in principle 
with Bose. He said, ‘I think he still holds the view 
he had expressed at Jalpaiguri . . . It includes giv- 
ing an ultimatum to the Government. He holds 
that we possess enough resources for a fight. | am 
totally opposed to his views. Today we possess no 
resources for a fight. Today the whole atmosphere 
is so steeped in violence that | cannot think of 
fighting . . . This is a great and fundamental dif- 
ference of opinion. We differ in our ideas of the 
resources needed for the struggle. My conception 
of satyagraha is not his . . . The same is true of 
the corruption in the Congress . . . sometimes 
even the difference of degree becomes a funda- 
mental difference.’ It is important to bear in mind 
that at Jalpaiguri the Bengal delegates had met 
and passed a resolution asking that six months’ 
notice be given to Britain and mass civil disobedi- 
ance be embarked upon. (Brothers Against the 
Raj, 1990) 
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With Dr Rajendra Prasad at Sodepur Ashram, May 1939. 
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Taking a walk through Sodepur Ashram, May 19339. To his left are Dr Sushila Nayyar, Mahadev Desai and Pyarelal. Satis Chandra 
Dasgupta Is to his right. 
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5 May 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH, BRINDAVAN 


QUESTION: What was the difficulty in giving the names when 
Subhas Babu himself had agreed to accept any names you sug- 
gested? 


GANDHI: . . . when there was such a gulf between me and 
Subhas Babu, would it have been civilised behaviour to inflict 
some names on him merely by virtue of that right? Having a 
right surely does not mean that I should exercise that right in 
utter disregard of my sense of proportion .. . 


QUESTION: You have mentioned in one of the letters to Subhas 
Babu that there are fundamental differences between you and 
him. What are those differences? 


GANDHI: It would be better for me not to mention the corre- 
spondence between us. . . . He holds that we possess enough 
resources for a fight. I am totally opposed to his views. Today we 
possess no resources for a fight . . . There is no limit to commu- 
nal strife. We cannot carry on by controlling just a handful of 
Congressmen. I am not equipped to issue an ultimatum to the 309 
Government. The country would only be exposed to ridicule. 
But Subhas Babu thinks that we are ready for the struggle. This 
is a great and fundamental difference of opinion. We differ in 
our ideas of the resources needed for the struggle. My concep- 
tion of satyagraha is not his. Is this difference of opinion not 
fundamental? . . . It has nothing to do with personal differences. 
There is a difference between the work of the Congress and that 
of the people who believe in violence. If today I am asked to 


¢ ve ? 69 
69 Gandhi's tence ee etearerch (12 start the ‘Dandi March’, I have not the courage to do so. How 
March-6 April 1930) on foot to the sea can we do anything without the workers and peasants? The 
at Dandi, Gujarat—the start of the salt country belongs only to them. 


satyagraha, also known as the Salt March; ; . - 
is | | The same is true of the corruption in the Congress. There the 
an act of non-violent protest against the 


British salt tax in Colermeeneaia Marve difference between me and him is one of degree. He also agrees 


numbers of Indians followed him of their that there is corruption. But he feels that it is not of such pro- 
own accord. The British could do nothing portion as tO Cause WOITY. But in my view, we shall not be able 
because Gandhi did not actually invite to do anything so long as this corruption persists. . . . Thus my 


others to accor a point of view and assessment of the situation are altogether differ- 


ent from his. He does not mean the same thing by satyagraha as 
I do. Hence, sometimes even the difference of degree becomes 
a fundamental difference. 
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QUESTION: Are not your differences with the socialists and 
Jawaharlalji also fundamental? Would you take up a similar 
attitude with regard to them? 


GANDHI: No. My differences with the socialists are of a different 
kind. Do not confuse the two. They differ with Subhas Bose 
on the question of giving an ultimatum to the government. 
Moreover, we cannot put the socialists and Jawaharlal in the 
same category. Jawaharlal does not lend his name to any social- 
ist group. He believes in socialism. He mixes with the socialists 
and consults them. But there is considerable difference between 
their methods of work. . . . There are certainly differences 
between Jawaharlal and me. But they are not significant. 
Without him I feel myself a cripple. He also feels more or less 
the same way. Our hearts are one. This intimate relationship 
between us has not started with politics. It is very much older 


and deeper. We shall leave it at that... (CWMG, VOL. 69) 


6 May 


TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
BRINDABAN 

SUBHAS BOSE 

CALCUTTA 


RELEASE CORRESPONDENCE. LOVE. BAPU 
(The Hindu, 13 May 1939; CWMG, VOL. 69) 


27 June 


VANDEMATARAM 
Bombay, 
27 june#959 


... No matter what its source was and how and when it was 
composed, it had become a most powerful battle-cry among 
Hindus and Mussalmans of Bengal during the Partition days. It 
was an anti-imperialist cry. As a lad, when I knew nothing of 
Anandmath or even Bankim [Babu], its immortal author, 
Vandemataram had gripped me, and when I first heard it sung, it 
had enthralled me. I associated the purest national spirit with it. 
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_ «THE STATESMAN MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 1939. 


HR. CHURCHILL FOR 
ADMIRALTY 


PROM THE FRONT 


GERMANY CLAIMS SUCCESS EAST OF 
BRESLAU: COUNTER-ATTACK REPULS- 
ED: ADVANCE ON CORRIDOR: 26 
DEAD IN LUBLIG AIR RAID: HEAVY 
FIGHTING NEAR TESCHEN. 


DOUBLE ATTACK 
ON CORRIDOR 


VISTULA ADVANCE 


LONDON, . 2 
ERMANY claims that the river Werke was as ting of 


ACT Bresteu by German troops today end that « Pol 
attack was repulsed i ea ad 


Germany states that Its alr foree tas citablisbed ccn- 
trol of the alr over Poland. German armocred cars are 
sald to have reached the west bank of the Vistuls in the 
Corridor sector, 


The Poles state that two simultaneous attacks have been made 
by Germany in the Corridor—one from East Prussia westwards and 
the other from Germany eastwards. 


Twenty-zix people were killed today when 15 bombs 
were dropped at Luablig, 250 miles south-<cast of Warsaw. 


Heavy Sghting has occurred-near Teschen and also around 
Wielun, 120-mites south-west of Warsaw, and near the East 
Peussian border 


The most serious threat is the =miass concentration of the 
German alr force, which bombed not only military objectives but 
indiscriminately raided certain towns and villeges of no military 
importance. Several squadrons of warplanes raided Warsaw late 
tn the afternoon. Thrilling aerial fighting was seen and two 
invading planes were brought down. 

A Berlin commeniqué <istms thet 
the whole of Une etes over the bette ‘“WARSAW'S RELIEF 


ares in tht hinterland nes been ner 
pletely contratied by ihe German er 
forces, it says tat enits of CROWDS DEMONSTRATE 
cars had reached the Visbule OUTSIDE EMBASSY 
at hoon, the forces eftectivel, S 
attacked points of passage on the river, 
t 


WARSAW, Sept. 3. 
another under construction were dee A feeling of reilef epreed throwgh- 
troyed by numerous bombs, Ao I | out the city following the announct- 
portant raslway station “WAS “019 | ment of the British feclerston of 
i ‘ war and comments like “Thank Got~ 
communiqué adds that while) oo. neard on atl sides. Crowds 
sang “God save the King.” followed 
anti-aircraft pursuit panes. | by crict of “Long live Britein™ and 
Ad red in pursuit plane | “Long jive Chamberiain” Crowds 
Wighted tn Lithuanian territory pear | derconstrated “before the Brritien 
{Contieurd on pres 10 colume @) | Xmbsrsy.—Rester, 


BRITAIN BLAMED FOR 
WAR 


; Site bez 
GERMANY'S BELATED REPLY TO 
ULTIMATUM 


— 

FTE Reich German nation on retuse to ac 
the nat 

ripin only pent sod thé form of an ultimatum from 

Britich Government 


pentence of the to Poland 

This te the apewing Bord BE hpown 
matum banded i 

puss0 nds Pre- 

eyuld stilt have eared 


Ear thoush 
Ane declared seit 


sn lore, 


“00 
way. — Raylene 


GER 


ULTIMATUM 


PREMIER’S MOVING SPEECH 


IN HOUSE OF COMMONS 


“[ HOPE I MAY LIVE TO SEE HITLERISM 


DESTROYED” 


FAILURE OF LAST EFFORTS FOR 
PEACE 


FIGHT TO RESTORE LIBERTY TO 
EUROPE 
y 2 LONDON, SEPT. 3 


BRITAIN AND FRANCE HAVE DECLARED WAR ON GERMANY. 


THE DECLARATION OF WAR FOLLOWED A FINAL 
ULTIMATUM SUBMITTED TO THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT AT 3 O'CLOCK 
THIS MORNING, STATING THAT UNLESS THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT oe FROM GERMANY BY 11 O'CLOCK THAT 


AT ONCE A STATE OF WAR WOULD EXIST. Ni 
RECEIVED FROM THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT BY The STATED TIME. 
HE FRENCH AMBASSADOR IN BERLIN TO-DAY PRESENTED 


T 
GERMANY WITH A SIMILAR ULTIMA’ Ww 
ees : TUM WHICH EXPIRED AT 5 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FINAL ULTIMATUM TO GER 

AND OF ITS EXPIRY WITHOUT RESPONSE WAS MADE BY MR, 
CHAMBERLAIN IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. IN A MOVING SPEECH 
THE PREMIER SAID THAT ALL HiS WORK FOR PEACE HAD FALLEN 
TO ASHES. ~“l CANNOT TELL WHAT PART I MAY BE ALLOWED TO 
PLAY,” HE DECLARED “BUT I TRUST THAT I WILL LIVE TO SEE THE 
ea Aopen me ee 

AS N Ri 
(LOUD CHEERS).” mi ge 


AFTER REFERRING TO THE ULTIMATUM TO BERLIN AN 
THE REQUEST FOR AN ASSURANCE THAT THE GERMANS WOULD 
WITHDRAW FROM POLAND, THE PREMIER SAID: “I HAVE TO TELL 
YOU NOW THAT NO SUCH UNDERTAKING HAS BEEN RECEIVED AND IN 
CONSEQUENCE THIS COUNTRY IS AT WAR WITH GERMANY 


“UP TO THE VERY LAST IT WOULD HAVE BEEN 
TO ARRANGE A_ PEACEFUL AND HONOURABLE” SETTLE MERE 


POLAND WHATEVER HAPPENED, AND ALTHOUGH HE NOW SAYS 
THAT HE PUT FORWARD REASONABLE PROPOSALS WHICH WERE 
REJECTED BY THE POLES, THAT IS NOT A TRUE STATEMENT. 


TO HEAR COMMENT ON THE 
THE POLISH FRONTIER.” 


CONSULTATION WITH FRANCE 


At the beginning of his speech Mr Chamberlain said: “When I spoke last night I could not be 
unaware that in some parts of the House there were doubts and bewilderment as to whether there 
had been hesitation or vacillation on the part of the Government. 1{ I had been in the same posl- 
tion as the members, end not in possession of all the information, I might have felt the same.” 

We were in ccnsaltation al) day yesterday with the Preach Government and we 
felt that the intensified action which the Germans were taking xgainst Poland allowed no 
, delay in making our own pestilon clear. 

Accordingly we decided to send Sir Nevile Henderson instructions which he was fo hand-in 
at 9 o'clock this morning to the German foreign Secretary, which read as follows:—"Sir, in 
the communication which I had the honour to make to you on September 1, 1 informed you on 
the instructions of His Majesty's principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that unless the 
German Government is prepared lo give satisfactory assurances that would suspend all aggromive 
action against Poland, and ts prepared promptly to withdraw their forces from Polish tertt- 
tory. His Majesty's Government would without hesitation fulfil their obligations to Poland. 

“You can imagine what @ bitter blow it is to me that-all my long struggle to win 
has tailed. Yet 1 cannot believe there is anything more or any thing different J could hive done 
that would- have been more suet essfulr 

“We have 2 clear conselence. We have done all any.country could to establish peace. The 
nitustion is one in, which mo word given by Germany's ruler can be trested, and no people or 
country can feel safe, and it has become intolerable, Now we have resolved to finish it. ft 
know, you «itl SI! play your parts with calmness and courage. At such a moment as this, the 
essurances of support we have received from the Empire are a source of profound encourage 
ment to us. 

“The. Government have made plans under whieh it will be possible to carry on work 

of the nation. You may be inking part in the Oghiles services of as volunteers in ene of 

the branches of evil defence. Lf $0, you wifl report fer duty im gccordance with tnstrec- 

tors reetived. 

“You may be engeged In work essential to the ‘ution of war or maintenance of the [ile 
of the people in factories, tn transport. in public utility concerns, or in supply or other necessa- 
ries of life. f so. it is of vital importance. that you carry on with your jobs. Now may God 
bless you all. and may we defend the sight. It fs evil things we shall be fighting against—brute 
force, bad faith, injustice. oppression. and persecution—and against them, I am certsin right wi)l 
prevail” 

CUANGED ATMOSPHERE - 

Mr Greenwood, who wat greticd with general cheers. spoke of the changrd aimocpnere 
in the House, and * sald that there had been resentment and apprehension Tast might 
lest delay might end in national dishonour and the saciifice of the Pohsh people 

“This morninic we mect in an entirely different atmosph ere, one of relief, compesuro 
, and resolution. ‘The tatolers bie agony of suspense is over, snd we know the worst, The 
Continued on vczt 9, column Jv 


The Statesman, Monday, 4 September 1939. 
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It never occurred to me that it was a Hindu song or meant only 
for Hindus. Unfortunately now we have fallen on evil days. All 
that was pure gold before has become base metal today. In such 
times it is wisdom not to market pure gold and let it be sold as 
base metal. I would not risk a single quarrel over singing 
Vandemataram at a mixed gathering. It will never suffer from 
disuse. It is enthroned in the hearts of millions. It stirs to its 
depth the patriotism of millions in and outside Bengal. Its chosen 
stanzas are Bengal’s gift among many others to the whole nation. 
The flag and the song will live as long as the nation lives. 


(Hariyan, | July 1939; CWMG, voL. 69) 


23 November 
LETTER TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
Anand Bhavan, Allahabad, 
23 November 1939 
My dear Subhas, 


Your way is not mine. For the time being you are my lost 
sheep. Some day I shall find you returning, to the fold, if I am 
right and my love is pure. 


Ever yours, 
Bapu 
(CWMG, VOL. 70) 


20 December 


TELEGRAM FROM TAGORE 


OWING GRAVELY CRITICAL SITUATION ALL OVER 

INDIA SPECIALLY IN BENGAL WOULD URGE 

CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE IMMEDIATELY 

REMOVE BAN?) AGAINST SUBHAS AND INVITE HIS SNM ie gp ae 
CORDIAL COOPERATION IN SUPREME INTEREST declared ineligible for any elective post 
NATIONAL UNITY. for three years by CWC in August 1939. 
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22 December 


Replies to Tagore: “Your wire was considered by Working 


71 Gandhi held no position, nor even a Committee.”! With knowledge they have they are unable to lift ban. 
formal membership in the Congress, after My personal opinion is you should advise Subhas Babu submit disci- 
1934. But whenever referred to, he gave pline if ban is to be removed. Hope you are well.’ (CWMG, VOL. 71) 


CWC his opinion and views. 


a13 
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1940 


15 January 

Writes to C. FE Andrews: ‘. . . I feel Subhas is behaving like a spoilt 
child of the family . . . And then his politics show sharp differences. 
They seem to be unbridgeable. I am quite clear that the matter is too 
complicated for Gurudev to handle. Let him trust no one in the 
Committee. No one has anything personal against Subhas. For me, he 


is as my son...’ (CWMG, VOL. 71) 


20 January 
TELEGRAM FROM TAGORE 


LEARNT FROM PAPERS YOUR VISIT TO BENGAL. 
HOPE YOU WILL SPEND A FEW DAYS WITH ME AT 
SANTINIKETAN. 


23 January 
TELEGRAM TO TAGORE 
ARRANGING REACH SANTINIKETAN FIFTEENTH OR 
SIXTEENTH STAYING THERE LEAST TWO DAYS. 
29 January 
TELEGRAM TO TAGORE 
I SHALL HAVE A LARGE FAMILY WITH ME. IT WILL 
PROBABLY INCLUDE RAJKUMARI... BA... WILL OF 
COURSE BE WITH THE PARTY. WILL THE CROWD 
MATTER? 
3 February 


QUESTION BOX 


QUESTION: Is not Subhas Babu right when he ascribes to the 
High Command, including of course you, the reformist and 
the liberal tendency? 
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GANDHI: . . . What Subhas Babu in his impatience to go forward 
forgets is that it is possible for men like me to compete with him 
in the love of the land in spite of our having reformist and liber- 
al tendencies. But I have told him he has youth before him and 
he must have the dash of youth. He is not held down by me or 
anybody else. He is not the man to be so held. It is his own pru- 
dence that holds him. And in that way he is as much a reformist 
and liberal as I am. Only I with my age know it, and he in his 
youth is blind to the good that is in him. 


QUESTION: I have a difficulty with you. You are out to conquer 
the whole world with love. How is it you could not conquer 
your own son? You believe in the doctrine of beginning with 
yourself. Why not begin with your son? There is no such thing 
as an irredeemably bad boy. I am sure you will succeed if you try. 


GANDHI: You are right. But I have admitted my limitations. 

Complete non-violence, i.e., complete love never fails. You may 

also know that I have not despaired of my son regaining his 

sanity. Superficially I seem to have hardened my heart. But my 

prayer for his reformation has never ceased. I believe in its effi- 

cacy and | have patience. 315 


(Harijan, 3 February 1940; CWMG, VoL. 71) 


17 February 


Accompanied by Kasturba, Pyarelal and Mahadev Desai, arrives early 
morning at Howrah Station by Nagpur Fast Passenger from Segaon. 


Visits the ailing C. KE Andrews at Presidency General Hospital with 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani and Amiya Chakravarty. 


fter breakfast, for Howrah Station b 
72 Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis Returns to Birla Park; leaves, a y 


(1893-1972): outstanding applied statisti- car en route to Santiniketan. During the ride to Howrah Station, 
cian. Known for the ‘Mahalanobis dis- stops on Grand Trunk Road, gets down from the car and goes for a 
ems co! Measure. Did ploneey” short walk with Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis.72 Resumes his ride to 


ing work on ‘anthropometric variation’ in 
India. Founder, Indian Statistical Institute , 


Calcutta (1931). Regarded as the initiator Arrives at Bolpur Station. Received by Rabindranath Tagore, Acharya 


eee = PIC Surveys. Kshitimohan Sen and others. 
73 The Visva-Bharati Quarterly reads: ) 


the station and leaves for Santiniketan by Sahebgunj Loop Express. 


iness le and Bolpur Union Board. 
On 17 February, Mahatmaji, along Given a PeCePUCe by local business eds P 


eee Manadey Desat Goes to ‘Shyamali’ in Santiniketan’3 where he stays. 
and others, paid his fourth and ; 
Given a warm reception at Amra Kunja. 


RS IL VE SONG," SE 
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Visiting the ailing C. F. Andrews at Presidency General Hospital, 
Calcutta, February 1940. 
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With Rabindranath Tagore at Amra Kunja, the mango-grove, in Santiniketan, 18 February 1940. 
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last visit to Santiniketan during 
Gurudev's lifetime. 17 February 
was also the date of his first visit. 
Seeking Gurudev’s blessings, and 
rest for a couple of days, he came 
here on his way to Malikanda. His 
beloved friend Charlie Andrews 
was lying ill in a nursing home in 
Calcutta. Missing him Gandhiji 
seemed to have missed the pur- 
pose of his visit. Notwithstanding 
his ill health Rabindranath went to 
the mango-grove. There with his 
own hands he garlanded Gandhiji 
and presented to him a short but 
significant address of welcome. 
Gandhiji gave a very moving reply 
to it in Hindi. Seated in the 
evening by the side of Rabind- 
ranath in Uttarayana he witnessed 
with rapt attention a performance 
of the dance-drama Chandalika. 
Jestingly Rabindranath offered him 
his mud-hut Syamali on condition 
that he should come every year to 
live there. Posing to be an astute 
barrister-at-law Gandhiji is report- 
ed to have promptly reminded his 
benefactor that a gift should not 
be conditional. (Kshitis Roy ed., 
Gandhi Memorial Peace Number, 
Santiniketan, 2 October 1949) 


74 The role of ‘Mother’ was played by 
Mamata Bhattacharya, ‘Doiwalla’ by 
Anangalal, ‘Churiwalla’ by Maki, a 
Japanese student, ‘Prakriti’ by Nandita 
Kripalani, ‘Ananda’ by Kelu Nayar (with 
vocals by Santidev Ghosh). Musicians and 
the dancers on the staff of Sangeet 
Bhavana were in the Chandalika team, 
among who were Indu Devi or Indulekha 
Ghosh (Rabindrasangeet), Shyam 
Karmakar (khol), Nileswar 
Mukhopadhyaya (Manipuri dance and 
khol), Santidev Ghosh (vocal), Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh (flute), Ashesh Bandopadhyaya 
(esraj), Sushil Kumar Bhanja (sitar), Kelu 
Nayar (Bharatnatyam). [FOOTNOTE CREDIT: Dr 
Uma Das Gupta] 
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18 February 
In Santiniketan. 


Tagore holds a formal reception, despite ill health, in Amra Kunja to 
welcome Gandhi; says: “. . . we accept you as our own, as one belong- 
ing to all humanity . . .. Gandhi bows deep before Tagore who gar- 
lands him. Gandhi says: ‘I feel as if 1 had come to my home. . . I have 
received Gurudev’s blessings and my heart is full to the brim with joy 
... I shall speak no further, because where the relation is one of love, 
words are of no use...” 


Discussions with Tagore. 


Visits departments of Visva-Bharati. Seated by the side of Tagore in 
‘Udayan’, watches a performance of Chandalika (1933)’4 in the evening. 


19 February 
In Santiniketan. 


On the eve of Gandhi's leave-taking, Tagore places a letter in his hand: 
‘Accept this institution under your protection giving it an assurance of 
permanence . . . Visva-Bharati is like a vessel which is carrying the 
cargo of my life’s best treasure, and I hope it may claim special care 
from my countrymen for its preservation .. .’ 


Writes to Tagore: 


Dear Gurudey, 


The touching note that you put into my hands as we parted 
has gone straight into my heart. Of course Visva-Bharati is a 
national institution. It is undoubtedly also international. You 
may depend upon my doing all I can in the common endeavour 
to assure its permanence. 


I look to you to keep your promise to sleep religiously for 
about an hour daily during the day. Though I have always 
regarded Santiniketan as my second home, this visit”> has 
brought me nearer to it than ever before. 


With reverence and love, 


Yours, 


M. K. Gandhi 
(CWMG, VOL. 71) 
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75 An intimate impression of his visit: 


The visit to Santiniketan was a pilgrimage to me. 
Santiniketan is not new to me. | was first there in 
1915 when it was yet taking shape, not that it is 
not doing so even now. Gurudev is himself grow- 
ing. Old age has made no difference to the elas- 
ticity of his mind. Santiniketan will, therefore, 
never cease to grow so long as Gurudev’'s spirit 
broods over it... 


Who am | to take this institution under my pro- 
tection? It carries God's protection because it is 
the creation of an earnest soul. It is not a show 
thing. Gurudev himself is international because he 
is truly national. Therefore all his creation is inter- 
national and Visva-Bharati is the best of all. . . 
(Harijan, 2 March 1940) 
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(This and facing page): At Santiniketan, February 1940. 
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Leaves for Calcutta. 
Stays at Birla Park.’ 
Says about his Santiniketan visit: 


... I had to go to Santiniketan the day before yesterday. 
Vasumati, Anasuya and others wanted to accompany me. I 
thought this was a pilgrimage for me; why should I take so 
many people with me? I felt a little embarrassed. I said, in 
order to please them, that Santiniketan friends might be con- 
sulted. Mahadev sent them a telegram. Could they say ‘no? 
They said that all who wanted to come were welcome. But I 
would have been a fool if I had taken all who wanted to go. 
That would have given shanti neither to Santiniketan nor to 
me. It could never be my dharma to tax their hospitality in this 
manner. It was my duty to have said that I would take only 
those whom I needed for my work. But I did not have the 
courage. | failed in my truth as well as in my non-violence. But 
ultimately I mustered courage and wrote that I would cut 
down the party to the minimum. I have the good fortune to 
have associates who put up with my vacillation in such matters 


...(CWMG, VOL. 71) 
Goes to Presidency General Hospital to see the ailing C. F Andrews. 
Calls on Nil Ratan Sircar, also ailing. Recounting this meeting, says: 


I had gone to see him. He is laid up with paralysis. He wept 
holding my hand. He talked about the charkha. He said: ‘If we 
develop faith in the charkha, our country will rise.’ | know 
invalid persons become sentimental, but there was truth in 


what Sir Nil Ratan said. (CWMG, VOL. 71) 


Leaves Calcutta at night by Dacca Mail from Sealdah Station for 
Malikanda. Disturbance and opposition at station and on the way to 
the station. Accompanied by Kasturba, Vallabhbhai Patel and his wife, 
to attend sessions of Gandhi Seva Sangh. 


20 February 

Arrives in’ Malikanda from Goalonda by steamer. 
Inaugurates khadi exhibition. 

Disturbances by opponents before his speech. 
Meeting of Gandhi Seva Sangh. 


Draws up his Will, reposing all rights of his works in Navajivan Trust. 


76 18, Gurusaday Road. 
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21 February 
In Malikanda. 
Gandhi Seva Sangh discussions; says: 


... There is a man. He is turning the beads of the rosary all 
right, but his mind is wandering away from God in all direc- 
tions. In that case, the rosary brings about his downfall. He 
falsely believes that he is turning the beads. He has not linked 
the rosary with God. Whatever the time he spends on turning 
the beads, he will make no progress. Only his fingers will start 
aching. Not only is this rosary useless but it is also harmful. It is 
filled with hypocrisy. From times immemorial, many religions 
have prescribed the rosary for remembering the name of God. 
But where there is neither meditation nor a search within, what 
remains is mere hypocrisy. A man who turns the beads in this 
manner deceives God and the world too. The same argument 
applies to the charkha. If you do not derive from the charkha the 
same strength that I do, if you do not have the same faith in it 
that I have, then the charkha itself will be the cause of your ruin. 
You may spin a hundred thousand yards because you are a mem- 
ber of the Gandhi Seva Sangh. Dhotre will state in his report 323 
that so much yarn was spun. You will think that the Sangh is 
progressing. I shall say ‘No’. These figures only add to your 
pride. Ifa lifeless turning of the beads is hypocrisy, then a 
mechanical plying of the charkha is self-deception, and since it 
gives rise to pride it is also hypocrisy. If that were not so, we 
would enrol the hundreds of thousands of women spinners as 
members of the Sangh. But we have never thought of doing so. 


If you spin with devotion and with a heart enlightened with a 
clear understanding of the whole philosophy behind the 
charkha, it will illumine your reason and strengthen your heart. 
The power of your reason as also of your heart will grow day 
after day. Your yarn will become finer and you will start think- 
ing how the charkha will bring swaraj. You will begin seeing 


new vistas every day. 


_.. You may form a Shanti Sena. Many will quietly sign your 
pledge and not act upon it. When the whole climate is so pollut- 
ed, a clean move is also likely to go wrong. Hence we should 
move guardedly. If I have a jugful of Ganga water, I shall not 
commit the folly of believing that a tank of stinking water can be 
purified by pouring the Ganga water into it. Each one of you can 
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form a peace corps of your own. But where do we find such peo- 
ple? Were there no Congressmen in Shikarpur or Sukur? Why 
then was there not a single man who died, without hatred in his 
heart, in an attempt to pacify the rioting crowds? In Kanpur, 
there is a host of admirers of Ganesh Shankar.7”7 Why has his sect 
vanished? I do not think, even then, that Ganesh Shankar’s sacri- 
fice was wasted. His spirit is working in my heart. When I 
remember him I envy him. This country has not produced 
another Ganesh Shankar. His tradition has stopped, but he has 
become immortal in history. His non-violence was tested and 
proved true. My non-violence will also be tested and proved 
when I die peacefully, like him, under an assassin’s axe. I should 
die like him, that is my cherished dream—on one side an axe is 
raised to strike me down, on the other a dagger is pointed at me, 
a third person is wielding a club and a fourth is kicking and box- 
ing me, I am standing peacefully in their midst, asking people to 
remain peaceful and I should die with a smile on my lips—I pray 
for such a good fortune. 


I do not know if you have heard about the figure of the three 
monkeys. It is in Kobe, Japan. Somebody had sent me a small 
figure—a replica of the original. It consists of the statuettes of 
the three monkeys. One of them has its mouth closed, the sec- 
ond its eyes and the third its ears. These monkeys teach the 
world to speak no evil, to see no evil, to hear no evil. This is the 
secret of non-co-operation. There is a protest demonstration 
going on here. If the demonstrators enter this pandal and attack 
us, | would ask you to stick to your places and take their blows. 
But I would certainly not ask you to go to the place of demon- 
stration and invite their blows. This would mean deliberately 
inciting them. This is not non-violence. It is self-assertion. 


... We do not wish to compete with anyone. We want to 
absorb even our opponents. If they are opposing us, it is 
because they do not understand us. But we know that we 
belong to them and they belong to us. Hence, let us take no 
active interest in politics so long as the people do not invite us. 
Let us carry on quietly our constructive programme. And let 
us, by withdrawing ourselves from politics, lend glory to non- 
violence. These are the words of an experienced person. . . . 


(CWMG, VOL. 71) 


77 Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi 
(1890-1931): Founder-Editor Pratap, 
Hindi nationalist journal; met with a hero- 
ic death on 26 March 1931 while trying 
to restore peace during communal riots in 
Kanpur. 
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22 February 
In Malikanda. 


Receives visitors from Noakhali; records: 


Dee SN DAN 


Mei Te A A Ne Ne 


78 Why Socialism? (1936) by Jayaprakash 
Narayan (1902-79): freedom fighter and 
political leader; remembered especially for 
leading the opposition to Indira Gandhi in 
the 1970s. Awarded Bharat Ratna (1998, 
posthumously). 


79 Minochar Rustom Masani (1905 —98): 
Parsi from Rajkot; socialist turned liberal. 
Leader, Swatantra Party; Member, 
Second, Third and Fourth Lok Sabha. 
Author of The Communist Party of India: 
A Short History (1954). 


80 Samajvad (1936) by Sampurnanand 
(1891-1969): elected to AICC (1922); 
Member, first ministry, United Provinces 
(1936); Minister, in-charge Education, 
Labour, Information (1946-60); Governor 
of Rajasthan (1962-67). Edited Maryada, 
Hindi monthly. 
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Some friends from Noakhali visited me today. They told me: 
‘We accept everything you say. But we are unable to under- 
stand what your followers here say. We can agree to what you 
say. Call it Gandhism, spinning, village industries—we would 
accept anything. We are your followers. But we are not follow- 
ers of your followers. Your followers have nothing [to offer].’ 
Whatever these friends said sprang from sheer love. It is a mat- 
ter over which we should ponder. (CWMG, VOL. 71) 


Visits khadi exhibition. 
Seva Sangh discussions held on the banks of the Padma; says: 


... In politics it is necessary to know what others also are doing 
and what they intend to do. It would also be necessary to be 
acquainted with the ideology and politics of the socialists. We do 
not have so much as a library of political literature. I have not 
studied socialism. I have read no books on the subject; I have 
read one’8 by Jayaprakash. I have also read one book given by 
Masani.”? Sampurnanandji has written a very good book.8° He 
sent it to me very lovingly and I read that too. This is all my 
study of socialism. They say countless books have been written 
on socialism and communism. I have read nothing at all about 
communism. I do not know how many of you have read books 
about it. This thing does not form part of my activity. My men- 
tal make up is quite different. They do not even accept my claim 
to intelligence. My intelligence is not recognised in the field of 
politics. Those who are deeply involved in politics laugh at me. 
They wonder if this is politics. I acquired some status in politics 
because I had been a fighter, not because of my intelligence. 
They don’t credit me with intelligence capable of winning over 
others. I believe in socialism and also in communism. | believe 
in everything, but from my own point of view. I belong to every- 
body and I belong to none... 

_.. As a matter of fact, you must give up the very name of 


Gandhism. If not, you will be falling into a blind well. 
Gandhism is sure to be wiped out. I love to hear the words: 
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‘Down with Gandhism’. An ‘ism’ deserves to be destroyed. It is 
a useless thing. The real thing is non-violence. It is immortal. 
It is enough for me if it remains alive. I am eager to see 
Gandhism wiped out at an early date. You should not give 
yourselves over to sectarianism. I did not belong to any sect. I 
have never dreamt of establishing any sect. If any sect is estab- 
lished in my name after my death, my soul would cry out in 
anguish. What we have carried on for all these years is not a 
sect. We do not have to subject ourselves to any ‘ism’. Rather, 
we have to serve in silence in keeping with our principles. 


Whatever people might say, service can never be made into a 
sect. It is meant for everybody. We shall accept everyone. We 
shall try to fall in line with everyone. That is the way of non- 
violence. If we have any ‘ism’, it is just this. There is nothing 
like Gandhism. I have no followers. | am my own follower. 
No, no, even I have not succeeded in being my true follower, 
have I? Do I put my own thoughts into practice? How then 
can others be my followers? I would like others keeping me 
company and walking the same way. But how can I know who 
would walk ahead and who would fall behind? You are all my 
fellow-students and co-workers, fellow-servants and fellow- 
researchers. Forget the idea of being followers. Nobody is lead- 
ing and nobody is following. Nobody is a leader and nobody is 


a follower. We are all going together in one line. 


I have never studied what people describe as politics. I carried 
on agitation even in South Africa; but I did not study politics. 
For me whatever I did was politics. I do not say that I have 
never taken part in politics. On my arrival in India, as chance 
would have it, the reins of the Congress fell into my hands. 


... You will now be your guides. Just as I am my own follower, 
however incompetent and imperfect, you too should become 
your own followers. I am an imperfect man. I do not like to be 
anybody's captive. But I do not run away from hard work. I try 
to go ahead slowly, step by step. You too should do the same. 
You need no one’s help in this regard. God’s help is enough. 
Let every member be ready to carry out the task he may have 
set for himself. Let him seek help from God. We should 
remain in the forefront among the [freedom] fighters of India 


and proceed regarding life as a death-bed. We should not sleep 
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all alone in that bed but have the messenger of Death as our 
bed-fellow. Let us say to Death: ‘You may take me away if that 
be your wish. But I am dancing in your jaws. I shall dance as 
long as you let me and when you would not, I shall go to sleep 
in your own lap... . (CWMG, vol. 71) 


23 February 
81 Hardayal Nag (1853-1942): born in Senior Congress leader from Chandpur, Hardayal Nag?! calls. 
Kashimpore, Tippera. Putting aside his 
profession in the government, played 24 Feb 
active part in the non-cooperation move- pac A 


ment (1921). Led salt satyagraha in In Malikanda. 
Tippera and Noakhali (1930). President, 


Golden Jubilee, Congress, celebrated at 


Shraddhanand Park, Calcutta (1935). Led 25 February 

a meeting during the Quit India In Malikanda. 
Movement when he was almost 90 years 

old. Known as ‘Gandhi of Chandpore’. Public meeting; says: 
Established National School in 


I have been presented a purse of Rs. 18,000. This money will 
or be spent in Bengal for the service of the poor. I have nothing 

to tell you now. Four resolutions were passed at the Nagpur 327 
Congress. I regard them as four pillars of the country’s inde- 

pendence. Those included Hindu—Muslim unity, untouchability, 


prohibition and charkha. (CWMG, VOL. 71) 


26 February 


Returns to Calcutta by Dacca Mail. Detrains at Dum Dum because of 
82 At Regent Park, Tollygunge. disturbances and goes G. D. Loyelka, local businessman's residence.’? 
83 Brij Mohan Birla (1905-1982): indus- Met by Brij Mohan Birla,’ Lakshmi Niwas Birla,84 Basanta Lal 
trialist; son of Raja Baldeo Das Birla. Murarka8> and other business leaders at Dum Dum Station. 


84 Lakshmi Niwas Birla (1909-94): indus- 
~ trialist; son of Ghanshyam Das Birla. 


85 Basanta Lal Murarka (1892-1956): Prayer meeting at Regent Park. 


was MLA; participated in non-coopera- 


Day of silence. 


tion movement; well-known social work- 
er and Member, Legislative Assembly. 


27 February 

In Calcutta. 

Meeting with Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Visits C. E Andrews at Presidency General Hospital. 
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Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee®¢ calls. Discusses Bengal political situation. 
C. Rajagopalachari calls. 


Leaves for Serampore to entrain for Patna. Someone hurls a shoe at 
him; it misses him but hits Mahadev Desai. 


2 March 
Returns to Calcutta from Patna. Stays at Birla Park. 


In a statement, says that Congress has not shut its doors to talks with 
the Government. 


Also asks all organizations engaged in constructive work to eschew 
politics. 


Leaves for Sevagram. 


In a letter dated 23 March 1940, Rathindranath Tagore®’ writes to 
Leonard Knight Elmhirst:88 


Mahatmaji’s visit was very significant. I was not sure at first of 
his reaction to the recent developments in our institution. We 
were glad to see that his long experience in India has sobered 
down much of his previous militant aggressiveness and single- 
mindedness. He took great interest in the Siksha-Satra’? 
although our experience does not bear out the results that he 
expects from the Wardha scheme of education. That his stay 
for a few days only in this place deeply affected him and 
moved him to make a drastic change in one of his own organi- 
sations was proved immediately. 


Allied to the Congress there is an inner circle of those who are 
closely connected with him and who may be called his disci- 
ples. At the annual conference to which he went directly from 
here Mahatmaji declared that the association must be com- 
pletely separated from politics although this step would reduce 
the association to a mere handful of workers. This was carried 
out. I have not the least doubt that that this came as the direct 
result of his appreciation of Santiniketan and the recognition 
of the value of keeping all constructive work aloof from the 
distractions of current political movements. 


(File: L. K. Elmhirst, NO. 5, Rabindra Bhavana) 


Syama Prasad Mookerjee 


86 S. P. Mookerjee (1901-53): son of Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee (Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, 1906-14) and Lady 
Jogmaya Devi Mookerjee. Graduated in 
English from Calcutta University with a 
First Class First; also, M.A., BL. Fellow, 
Senate (1923). Enrolled as an advocate, 
Calcutta High Court (1924) after his 
father’s death. Subsequently left for 
England (1926) to study in Lincoln’‘s Inn; 
became a barrister (1927). At the age of 
33, became the youngest Vice-Chancellor 
of Calcutta University (1934-38). 
Member, Legislative Council of Bengal, as 
a Congress candidate representing 
Calcutta University; resigned when 
Congress decided to boycott the 
Legislature. Emerged as a spokesman for 
Hindus; President, Hindu Mahasabha 
(1944). Not anti-Muslim but felt the need 
to counteract the communalist and sepa- 
ratist Muslim League. Initially a strong 
opponent of the Partition of India but 
changed his stand after communal riots 
of 1946-47 in which Muslim mobs killed 
thousands of Hindus all over Bengal and 
supported partitioning of Bengal (1946). 
Union Minister for Industries (1947-50). 
Founder-President, Bharatiya Jana Sangh 
(1951). Died in custody in Kashmir under 
disputed circumstances. 
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87 Rathindranath Tagore (1888-1961): educationist; son of 
Rabindranath Tagore. First Vice-Chancellor of Visva-Bharati. 


88 Leonard Knight Elmhirst (1893-1974): Devon-born 
agronomist from Cornell University, US; met Tagore in New 
York (March 1921) and was so drawn by the poet's vision 
that he joined him in establishing The Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction (1922) at Surul, about three kilometres from 
Santiniketan. Was its first Director. Institute was a contigu- 
ous campus of Visva-Bharati and later assumed the name 
Sriniketan. The chief object was to help villagers and peo- 
ple to solve their own problems instead of a solution being 
imposed on them from outside. Worked there (1921-25) 
during which time he not only laid the foundation for 
Sriniketan’s field work but also travelled globally to raise 
funds for it. His memoirs, Poet and Plowman (1975) give a 
fascinating account of the early years of Sriniketan. 


89 Established (1924) in Santiniketan; shifted to Sriniketan 
(1927). Residential school with facilities for day scholars 
until 1975. At present, a non-residential school. 
Rabindranath Tagore described it thus: 


Siksha-Satra is the natural outcome of some years 
of educational experiment at Santiniketan and at 
the Institute of Rural Reconstruction at Sriniketan. 
Here an attempt is being made to give an all- 
round education to village children and provide 
them with training which will not only enable 
them to earn a decent livelihood but also to 
equip them with the necessary training and cre- 
ative imagination with which they help to 
improve the rural life of Bengal in all its aspects. 
(Visva-Bharati Bulletin, No. 21,1936) 
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5 April 
C. FE Andrews passes away in Calcutta; Gandhi says in his message: 


In the death of C. E Andrews not only England, not only 
India, but humanity has lost a true son and servant. And yet 
his death is a deliverance from pain and a fulfilment of his mis- 
sion on this earth. He will live through those thousands who 
have enriched themselves by personal contact or contact with 
his writings. In my opinion Charlie Andrews was one of the 
greatest and best of Englishmen. And because he was a good 
son of England he became also a son of India. And he did it all 
for the sake of humanity and for his Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ. I have not known a better man or a better Christian 
than C. F Andrews. India bestowed on him the title of 
Deenabandhu. He deserved it because he was a true friend of 


the poor and downtrodden in all climes. (CWMG, VOL. 71) 


15 April 
Rathindranath Tagore to Gandhi: ‘Father has been thinking what 


339 Could be done to perpetuate the memory of that great life (Andrews) 
pee Let us have your advice. . 


26 May 


Issues an appeal, with Maulana Azad, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sarojini 
Naidu, Pandit Malaviya, Lord Bishop and others, for a fund of Rs 5 


lakhs for a memorial to Andrews. 


10 June 
QUESTION BOX 


QUESTION: I am a Bengali Brahmin widow. Since my widow- 
hood—these 24 years—I have observed strict rules about my 
food. I have my separate widow’s kitchen and utensils even in 
my own family. But I cannot interdine with Harijans or any 
other non-Brahmin caste. Now can’t orthodox widows like me 
enlist as satyagrahis, passive and active? 


GANDHI: According to the Congress constitution you have a per- 
fect right to be enlisted. You can even enforce your right. But 
since you ask me, I would dissuade you from being enlisted. I 
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90 Subhas Chandra Bose was arrested on 
2 July 1940, in connection with his cam- 
paign for the removal of the Holwell 
monument in Calcutta. 


a chronology: 1940 


know the punctilious way in which Bengali widows observe the 
rules custom has prescribed for them. But widows who dedicate 
themselves to the country’s cause, and that in a non-violent way, 
should have no scruples in dining with anybody. I do not believe 
that dining with people, no matter who they are, hinders spiritu- 
al progress. It is the motive which is the deciding factor. If a 
widow approaches every task in a spirit of service, it is well with 
her. A widow may observe all the dining and other rules with 
meticulous care and yet not be a true widow if she is not of a 
pure heart. You know as well as I do that outward observance of 
rules governing a society often covers hypocrites. I would, there- 
fore, advise you to disregard the restriction and national progress 
and concentrate on cultivation of the heart. In the satyagraha dal 
I should like to have not self-satisfied persons but those who 
have used their reason and chosen a way of life that has com- 
mended itself to both head and heart. 


(Harijan, 15 June 1940; CWMG, voL. 72) 


9 July 


Sevagram 


On the return journey to Wardha a young man at Nagpur 
Station asked why the Working Committee had not taken any 
notice of Subhas Babu’s arrest.°° I was in silence and so gave no 
reply but took note of the reasonable question. I have no doubt 
that hundreds if not thousands must have asked themselves the 
question the young man put at Nagpur. It is true that Subhas 
Babu is an ex-Rashtrapati of the Congress twice elected in 
succession. He has a record of great sacrifice to his credit. He is 
a leader born. All these qualities alone will not warrant a 
protest against the arrest. The Working Committee would be 
bound to take notice of it if it could be condemned on merit. 
Subhas Babu did not defy the law with the permission of the 
Congress. He has frankly and courageously defied even the 
Working Committee. If he had asked for permission to raise 
any side issue for battle at the present juncture, the Committee 
would, I think, have refused it. Hundreds of issues of greater 
importance can be discovered. But the country’s attention is for 
the moment riveted upon one single issue. Preparations are 
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being made to take up direct action at the proper time on that 
issue. Therefore, if the Working Committee had taken any 
action, it would have been one of disapprobation. That the 
Committee would not do. I might also have ignored the youth's 
remark. But I felt that no harm could occur by my putting this 
arrest in its proper setting. The arrest of a big man like Subhas 
Babu is no small matter. But Subhas Babu has laid out his plan 
of battle with deliberateness and boldness. He thinks that his 
way is the best. He honestly thinks that the Working 
Committee’s way is wrong, and that nothing good will come 
out of its ‘procrastination’. He told me in the friendliest manner 
that he would do what the Working Committee had failed to 
do. He was impatient of delay. I told him that, if at the end of 
his plan there was swaraj during my lifetime, mine would be the 
first telegram of congratulation he would receive. If while he 
was conducting his campaign I became a convert, I should 
whole-heartedly acclaim him as my leader and enlist under his 
banner. But I warned him that his way was wrong. 


My opinion, however, matters little. As long as Subhas Babu 
considers a particular course of action to be correct, he has the 
right, and it is his duty, to pursue it whether the Congress 
likes it or not. I told him he would be more in the right if he 
resigned from the Congress altogether. My advice did not 
commend itself to him. Even so, if success attends his effort 
and India gains her freedom, it will justify his rebellion, and 
the Congress will not only not condemn his rebellion but wel- 
come him as a saviour. 


In satyagraha a courted imprisonment carries its own praise. 
There can be no protest against an imprisonment for a breach 
of the current law of the land. On the contrary, the practice 
has been to congratulate arrested civil registers and invite 
Congressmen to imitate them. It is obvious that the 
Committee could not do so in Subhas Babu’s case. Let me 
remark in passing that the Committee has taken no notice of 
the numerous arrests and imprisonments that have taken place 
even of prominent Congressmen. It does not mean that the 
Committee does not feel anything about them. But in life’s 
battle there is such a thing as mute submission to many a 
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91 We who follow Gandhi Maharaj’s lead 
have one thing in common among us: 


we never fill our purses with spoils from 
the poor 


nor bend our knees to the rich. 
When they come bullying us 
with raised fist and menacing stick, 
we smile to them, and say: 


your reddening eye may startle babies 
out of sleep 


but how frighten those who refuse 
to fear? 


Our speeches are straight and simple, 
no diplomatic turns to twist their meaning; 
confounding penal codes 
they guide with perfect ease the pilgrims 
to the border of jail. 


And when these crowd the path to the 
prison gate 


their stains of insult are washed clean, 
their age-long shackles drop to the dust, 
and on their forehead are stamped 
Gandhiji‘s blessings. 


(Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Santiniketan: Visva-Bharati, 1963, p. 58. 
English translation by the poet, 1940.) 
[FOOTNOTE CREDIT: Dr Uma Das Gupta] 
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wrong. If it is deliberate, it generates strength which, if the 
submission is well conceived, may well become irresistible. 


(Harijan, 13 July 1940; CWMG, VoL. 72) 


27 September 


Tagore is suddenly taken seriously ill at Kalimpong and is taken to 
Calcutta. 


28-30 September 


Makes anxious enquiries and is kept informed about Tagore’s condi- 
tion. 


1 October 


Writes to Tagore: “You must stay yet a while. Humanity needs you. . . .” 


7 October 


Instructs Mahadev Desai to come to Calcutta from Darjeeling to see 


Subhas Chandra Bose at Presidency Jail. 333 


13 December 
Tagore writes the poem “Gandhi Maharaj?! 
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29 December 
LETTER TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE?2 


Sevagram, Wardha, 
29 December 1940 


My dear Subhas, 


You are irrepressible whether ill or well. Do get well before 
going in for fireworks... 


... As for your Bloc?3 joining civil disobedience, I think, with 
the fundamental differences between you and me, it is not pos- 
sible. Till one of us is converted to the other’s view, we must 
sail in different boats, though their destination may appear, 
only appear, to be the same. 


Meanwhile let us love one another, remaining members of the 
same family that we are.% 


Yours, 
Bapu 
(The Hindu, 24 February 1941; CWMG, VOL. 73) 


92 This was in reply to Netaji’s letter 
dated 23 December. Mukundlal Sircar, 
with Gandhi's approval, released the cor- 
respondence to the Press. 


93 All-India Forward Bloc. 


94 In his reply dated 10 January 1941, 

Netaji said: 
| am glad to receive your letter 
.. . not so much for the con- 
tents, as for the clarification of 
your view . . . It is not merely 
my personal desire to offer 
hearty and sincere co-operation, 
but it is the desire of many who 
stand with me. For doing this, it 
is neither necessary nor desir- 
able to surrender or abandon 
our political principles and con- 
nections . . . In the previous 
struggle, many worked shoulder 
to shoulder with ardent Gandhi- 
ites while differing from them 
on several important questions. 
Why should not this happen 
again? | beg of you to reconsider 
your decision . . . 
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95 Lord Linlithgow (1887-1952): 2nd 
Marquess of Linlithgow; Governor 
General of India (1936-1943); Viceroy of 
India (1936-43); Member, Round Table 
Conference; participated in all its three 
sessions (1930, 1932 and 1933). 
Launched the operation of the India Act 
(1935) by smoothly holding the general 
elections in all provinces of British India in 
1937. Made several changes of great 
constitutional and political significance: 
Sind was separated from Bombay and 
made a separate province, Orissa was 
declared a new governor's province, 
Burma was separated from India and a 
separate constitution enacted for it. Most 
striking innovation was the introduction 
of the federal principle: 11 provinces of 
British India were made autonomous 
units of the federation. 


96 John Arthur Herbert (1895-1943): 
Conservative Party politician, UK; 
Member of Parliament for Monmouth in 
South Wales (1934). Represented the 
constituency in the House of Commons 
until his resignation on (1939), when he 
was appointed Governor of Bengal 
(1939-44). 
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1941 


Lord Linlithgow is Viceroy and Sir John Arthur Herbert” is 
Governor of Bengal. 


16 January 

Subhas Chandra Bose escapes from his Elgin Road house on the mid- 
night of 16-17 January ‘to supplement from outside the struggle 
going on at home’. A different date is deliberately put out by the fam- 
ily and published in the local papers to ‘fool the authorities’. 


13 April 
Telegraphs Tagore on his birthday: 
FOUR SCORE NOT ENOUGH. MAY YOU FINISH FIVE. 


Tagore replies: 


... TF FOUR SCORE IS IMPERTINENCE, FIVE SCORE 
WILL BE INTOLERABLE ... 


14 April 


Tagore’s birthday address on ‘Crisis in Civilisation’. 


16 July 
Wires Tagore: 
PRESS REPORTS DISTURBING. WIRE EXACT CONDITION. 


19 July 
Rathindranath to Gandhi: ‘Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. Lalit Banerjee, Sir Nil 
Ratan Sircar . . . have unanimously advised operation . . .’ 


Gandhi to Rathindranath: ‘Meanwhile tell Gurudev I shall not rest till 
the full amount of the (Andrews) memorial is collected.’ 
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25 July 


‘Tagore is removed to Calcutta. 


30 July 


Operation peformed. 


7 August 


Tagore passes away. 
Writes to Rathindranath Tagore: 


Wardha, 
August 7, 1941 


Your loss is also mine, nay, it is the nation’s or rather the 
world’s. Let us by our acts prove worthy of Gurudev who had 
become an institution. My condolences to you all. 


(The Bombay Chronicle, 8 August 1941; CWMG, VOL. 74) 


336 Says in condolence message: 


In the death of Rabindranath Tagore, we have not only lost the 
greatest poet of the age, but an ardent nationalist who was also 
a humanitarian. There was hardly any public activity on which 
he has not left the impress of his powerful personality. In 
Santiniketan and Sriniketan, he has left a legacy to the whole 
nation, indeed, to the world. May the noble soul rest in peace 
and may those in charge at Santiniketan prove worthy of the 
responsibility resting on their shoulders. 
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18 February 


Arrives in Calcutta from Sevagram by Nagpur Mail, detraining at 
Ramrajatala Station, Howrah. Jawaharlal Nehru introduces the 
Chinese delegation to him at the station. Stays at Birla Park. 


Marshal and Madame Chiang kai-Shek call on him at Birla Park for a 
prolonged talk. ‘I would not think of asking you to come to 
Government House,’ says the Generalissimo. “We would come again, 
after you have had your meal and rest.’ 


‘But I have had my meal on the train in order to give you the whole 
of my time here,’ replies Gandhi, ‘and I would suggest, if it were not 
inconvenient to you, to stay here, have an Indian meal with us, and 
we can then talk until the minute of my departure. We can thus save 
the time of going to and coming back from Barrackpore.’ 


And so the guests stay on .. . and talk with Gandhi until the moment 
of his departure for the station . . . Part of the time is taken up by 
Gandhi explaining the genesis and course of satyagraha and non- 337 
cooperation and demonstrating to the Generalissimo and the Madame 

the action of his ‘weapon of war-—a weapon which, as he explained, 


‘makes no noise, which does not kill, but which, if anything, gives 


97 A simple charkha for hand-spinning life’. The Madame watches the working of the dhanush takli°” and 
which uses a bow-like accessory says: ‘You will have to teach me this.’ 
(dhanush). 


‘Come to Sevagram, and I shall teach it to you. Let the Generalissimo 
leave you here as his ambassador, and I adopt you as my daughter.’ 


For half an hour or so the official interpreter who accompanies the 
Generalissimo interprets for him. Then, Gandhi says: “But surely ours 
is not a formal official talk. Why should not the Madame interpret 
you? 

‘Now, now, Mahatmaji, that is devastating,’ she says. “Now I know 
how everyone succumbs to you. My husband is most taxing. 
Whenever there is something very difficult to interpret, some delicate 
nuances of his thought to be conveyed, I must interpret him. But for 
one year I have been having an easy time asking the official interpreter 
to do it for me.’ Gandhi says laughing: “That means that you are a 


faithless wife.’ 
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‘Surely,’ retorts the Madame, ‘he did not marry an interpreter, he mar- 
ried a woman.’ 


The Generalissimo is sure that non-cooperation is good for India, but 
he is not sure that it would serve equally well for other countries— 
unless of course they were like India in their circumstances and envi- 
ronments. He is naturally full of indignation at what Japan has done 
and is doing in China, and he has grave fears of India having to go 
through China’s terrible fate if the Japanese overran India. It is not 
possible for Gandhi to discuss the whole of our non-violent tech- 
nique, but he leaves the Generalissimo in no doubt that Japan or 
Germany would be confronted with fierce non-cooperation or civil 
resistance. ‘Your civil resistance,’ says the Generalissimo, “is not mere 
passivity, I am sure. But these foes may not listen to active civil resist- 
ance, and may make even the preaching of non-violence impossible.’ 


‘All I can say is that God gives me the guidance to react to situations 
as they arise. Though, therefore, I cannot say how exactly I will react 
in case of an invasion, I know that God will give me the proper guid- 
ance. But this talk cannot, I know, satisfy you. I would invite you to 
come to Sevagram where we can discuss the subject quietly for days. I 
know of course that it is an impossible request, for you cannot possi- 
bly stay.’ 

‘Who knows,’ says the Madame, ‘we may be back here sooner than 
later. After all, Calcutta is only 12 hours from Chunking.’ 


As he bids a hearty good-bye to the distinguished visitors, Gandhi 


says: “Then you will pay me a monthly visit.’ 


‘Where's my wheel?’ asks the Madame as she leaves Birla Park. ‘where’s 
my wheel?’ 


Gandhi says: “You shall have it. I shall send it to you from the station.’ 


[Based on Harijan, 1 March 1942] 


Presents Marshal Chiang with khadi length spun by him and the 
dhanush takli. 


Leaves for Sevagram by Nagpur Mail. 
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(Left): With Nehru and the Chinese delegation at Ramrajatala Station, 18 February 1942. 
(Right): With Generalissimo Chiang kai-Shek and Madame Chiang at Birla House, Calcutta, 18 February 1942. 
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27 February 


Sevagram, 


27 February 1942 


What the papers announced you have confirmed. May your 
union prove a blessing in every way.?® 98 Message to Uday Shankar (1900-77) 


and Amala Shankar on their wedding. 
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Axis territory. I was rather shocked when I heard that you had 
sent a telegram of condolence to Bose’s mother on the receipt 
of the report,! since proved false, that Bose had died in an 
airplane accident. 


GANDHI: Do you mean because I had responded to news that 
proved to be false? 


FISCHER: No, but that you regretted the passing of a man who 
went to Fascist Germany and identified himself with it. 


GANDHI: I did it because I regard Bose as a patriot of patriots. 
He may be misguided. I think he is misguided. I have often 
opposed Bose. Twice I kept him from becoming President of 
Congress. Finally he did become President, although my views 
often differed from his. But suppose he had gone to Russia or to 
America to ask aid for India. Would that have made it better? 


FISCHER: Yes, of course. It does make a difference to whom you go. 


GANDHI: I do not want help from anybody to make India free. 
I want India to save herself. 


(Louis Fischer, A Week with Gandhi. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1943; CWMG, VOL. 76) 


Yours, (C f letter given to the compiler by 
, opy oO er giv 
M. K. Gandhi Smt. Amala Shankar) 
6 June 
LOUIS FISCHER:9? . . . | would like to talk to you for a few 99 Louis Fischer (1896-1970): well-known 
RR ee escape at American journalist of the 1950s, contrib- 


utor to The God that Failed (1950). Met 
Gandhi and wrote The Life of Mahatma 
Gandhi (1950), from which the Oscar-win- 
ning film Gandhi drew significantly. 
Fischer's wife, Markoosha Fischer, was 
Russian and the author of books that 
include My Lives in Russia (1944), The 
Nazarovs (1948), The Right to Love and 
Reunion in Moscow (1956). After studying 
at the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy 
(1914-16), Louis Fischer became a school- 
teacher, joining the Jewish Legion, a mili- 
tary unit in Palestine. On his return to the 
United States, he worked for a news 
agency in New York. In 1922, he went to 
Moscow and began working for The 
Nation, publishing books such as Oil 
Imperialism: The International Struggle for 
Petroleum (1926), The Soviets in World 
Affairs (1930) and an autobiography, Men 
and Politics (1941). Books by Fischer 
include Stalin (1952) and Lenin (1964). 


100 As in March 1942. 
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12 June 


In Sevagram. 


QUESTION BOX 


QUESTION: You do not hear the radio messages. I do most 
assiduously. They interpret your writings as if your leanings 
were in favour of the Axis powers and you had now veered 
round to Subhas Babu’s views about receiving outside help to 
overthrow the British rule. I would like to clear your position 
in this matter. Misinterpretation of your known views has 
reached a dangerous point. 


GANDHI: I am glad you have asked the question. I have no 
desire whatsoever to woo any power to help India in her 
endeavour to free herself from the foreign yoke. I have no 
desire to exchange the British for any other rule. Better the 
enemy I know than the one I do not. I have never attached the 
slightest importance or weight to the friendly professions of the 
Axis powers. If they come to India they will come not as deliv- 
erers but as sharers in the spoil. There can therefore be no 
question of my approval of Subhas Babu’s policy. The old dif- 341 
ference of opinion between us persists. This does not mean 
that I doubt his sacrifice or his patriotism. But my appreciation 
of his patriotism and sacrifice cannot blind me to the fact that 
he is misguided and that his way can never lead to India’s 
deliverance. If 1 am impatient of the British yoke I am so 
because India’s sullenness and suppressed delight of the man in 
the street over British reverses are dangerous symptoms which 
are not dealt with in the proper manner; whereas India finding 
herself in possession of complete freedom will never want the 
Japanese to enter India. India’s sullenness and discontent will 
be changed as if by magic into joyful and hearty co-operation 
with the Allies in consolidating and preserving her liberty from 
any and every evil design. 


(Harijan, 21 June 1942; CWMG, VOL. 76) 
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1943 


2 October 
In a broadcast from Bangkok, Subhas Chandra Bose says: 


This day, Indians all over the world are celebrating the 75th 
birthday anniversary of their greatest leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 
It is customary on such an occasion to relate the life-experiences 
of the man whom we honour and to whom we pay the homage 
of love and respect. But the Indian people are so well acquainted 
with the life and work of Mahatma Gandhi that it would be an 
insult to their intelligence if I were to begin narrating the facts of 
his life. I shall, instead, devote myself to an estimation of the 
place of Mahatmaji in the history of India’s struggle for inde- 
pendence. The service which Mahatma Gandhi has rendered to 
India and to the cause of India’s freedom is so unique and 
unparalleled that his name will be written in letters of gold in 
our national history—for all time... 


After the tragic events in 1919, the Indian people were stunned 
and paralysed for the time being. All the attempts for achieving 
liberty had been ruthlessly crushed by the British and their 
armed forces. Constitutional agitation, boycott of British 
goods, armed revolution—all had alike failed to bring freedom. 
There was not a ray of hope left and the Indian people, though 
their hearts were burning with indignation, were groping in the 
dark for a new method and a new weapon of struggle. Just at 
this psychological moment, Mahatma Gandhi appeared on the 
scene with his novel method of Non-co-operation or 
Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience. It appeared as if he had been 
sent by Providence to show the path to liberty. Immediately 
and spontaneously the whole nation rallied round his banner. 
India was saved. Every Indian’s face was now lit up with hope 
and confidence. Ultimate victory was once again assured. 


For twenty years and more Mahatma Gandhi has worked for 
India’s salvation and, with him, the Indian people too have 
worked. It is no exaggeration to say that if, in 1920, he had not 
come forward with his new weapon of struggle, India today 
would perhaps have been still prostrate. His services to the 
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cause of India’s freedom are unique and unparalleled. No single 
man could have achieved more in one single lifetime under 
similar circumstances... 


Since 1920 the Indian people have learnt two things from 
Mahatma Gandhi, which are the indispensable preconditions 
for the attainment of independence. They have, first of all, 
learnt national self-respect and self-confidence—as a result of 
which, revolutionary fervour is now blazing in their hearts. 


Secondly, they have now got a countrywide organisation, 
which reaches the remotest villages of India. Now the message 
of liberty has permeated the hearts of all Indians and they have 
got a countrywide political organisation representing the whole 
nation—the stage is set for the final struggle for liberty—the 
last war of independence . . . 


Mahatma Gandhi has firmly planted our feet on the straight 
Road to Liberty. He and other leaders are now rotting behind 
the prison bars. The task that Mahatma Gandhi began has, 
therefore, to be accomplished by his countrymen—at home 
and abroad. 


(Sisir Kumar Bose and Sugata Bose eds, Chalo Delhi: Writings and 
Speeches of Subhas Chandra Bose 1943-1945. New Delhi: 
Permanent Black, 2006) 
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1944 


22 February 


In a statement on the death of Kasturba Gandhi, Subhas Chandra 
Bose writes from his station outside India: 


Shrimati Kasturba Gandhi is dead. She has died in British 
custody in Poona at the age of 74. With 388 million of my 
countrymen at home and with my compatriots abroad, I share 
the deepest bereavement over the death of Kasturba. She died 
under tragic circumstances, but for a member of an enslaved 
nation no death could have been more honourable or more 
glorious. India has suffered a personal loss . . . 


I pay my humble tribute to the memory of that great lady who 
was a mother to the Indian people, and I wish to express my 
deepest sympathy for Gandhiji in his bereavement. I had the 
privilege of coming into frequent personal contact with 
Shrimati Kasturba, and I would sum up my tribute to her in a 
few words. She was the ideal of Indian womanhood, strong, 
patient, silent and self-sufficient. Kasturba was a source of 
inspiration to the millions of India’s daughters among whom 
she moved and whom she met in the struggle for the freedom 
of her motherland . . . 


(Bose and Bose eds, Chalo Delhi, 2006) 


[On or before] 12 June!®! 
TELEGRAM TO ACHARYA P. C. RAY 


HOPE YOU WILL INSIST ON FINISHING AT LEAST A 
CENTURY. 102 


(CWMG, VOL. 77) 


6 July 
In a broadcast message, Subhas Chandra Bose says: 
Mahatmaji, 


... | would like to inform you of the feelings of deep anxi- 
ety which Indians throughout the world had for several days 
after your sudden release from custody on grounds of ill- 


101 According to the report, the 
telegram was received by the ailing scien- 
tist on 12 June. 


102 Acharya P. C. Ray died on 16 June. 
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health. After the sad demise of Shrimati Kasturbaji in British 
custody, it was but natural for your countrymen to be alarmed 
over the state of your health. It has, however, pleased 
Providence to restore you to comparative health, so that 388 
million of your countrymen may still have the benefit of your 
guidance and advice. I should next like to say something about 
the attitude of your countrymen outside India towards yourself 
. . . Ever since you sponsored the Independence Resolution at 
the Lahore Congress in December 1929, all members of the 
Indian National Congress have had one common goal before 
them. For Indians outside India, you are the creator of the 
present awakening in our country . . . For the world-public, we 
Indian nationalists are all one—having but one goal, one desire 
and one endeavour in life. In all the countries free from British 
influence that I have visited since I left India in 1941, you are 
held in the highest esteem, as no other Indian political leader 
has been, during the last century. Each nation has its own 
internal politics and its own attitude towards political prob- 
lems. But that cannot affect a nation’s appreciation of a man 
who served his people so well and has bravely fought a first- 
class modern power all his life. In fact, your worth and your 
achievements are appreciated a thousand times more in those 
countries that are opposed to the British Empire than in those 
countries that pretend to be the friends of freedom and democ- 
racy. The high esteem in which you are held by patriotic 
Indians outside India and by foreign friends of India’s 
Freedom, was increased a hundred-fold when you bravely 
sponsored the ‘Quit India’ Resolution in August 1942... 


Father of our nation: in this holy war for India’s liberation, we 
ask for your blessings and good wishes. 


Jai Hind. 
(Bose and Bose eds, Chalo Delhi, 2006) 
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103 Lord Wavell (1883-1950): fought in 
the second Boer War (1899-1902). 
Transferred to India in 1903; youngest 
Major General, British Army (1933); 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Indian 
Army (1941); Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Forces in Burma, Malaysia and 
the Dutch East Indies. Viceroy and 
Governor General of India (1943-47); laid 
the foundations for the work of Border 
Commission Chairman, Sir Cyril Radcliffe, 
which eventually came to be known as 
the Radcliffe Line (border between India 
and Pakistan). 


104 Kiran Sankar Ray (1891-1949): 
Graduated from New College University, 
Oxford (1910), winning an Honours 
degree in History as well as the Blue 
Ribbon. Revived the Oxford Majlis. 
Participated in the swadeshi movement 
even while at school in 1905. On his first 
return from England, travelled with 
Gandhi in the same boat in 1914. Came 
to be deeply influenced by the 
Mahatma’s doctrine of non-violence. 
Professor of History, Presidency and 
Sanskrit Colleges (1914-19); Vice- 
Chancellor, National University. Joined 
Indian National Congress (1921) and the 
non-cooperation movement; was arrested 
and detained for six months. Joined the 
Swaraj Party; Secretary, Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. Joined the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. Elected to 
Bengal Legislative Assembly (1935). 
Opposed the proposal for Partition of 
India (1942). Along with Sarat Chandra 
Bose, supported and worked for the idea 
of a ‘Sovereign Bengal’ (1947). Leader of 
the Congress in East Pakistan Legislative 
Assembly; Leader of the Opposition, 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly. Home 
Minister of West Bengal in Dr B. C. Roy’s 
Cabinet. 


105 Surendra Mohan Ghosh 
(1893-1976): born in Mymensingh. 
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Lord Wavell! is Viceroy of India. 


1 December 


Arrives in Calcutta from Sevagram by Bombay Mail, detraining at 
Maurigram level crossing, Howrah, and proceeds immediately to 
Sodepur Khadi Pratishthan by car. Bengal-Nagpur Railway makes 
special arrangement for an unscheduled stop at Maurigram. Warmly 
greeted by large crowds throughout the journey. 


At Raipur, a lady comes to his compartment and presents him her 
gold bangles for the Kasturba Memorial Fund. She says these bangles 
were gifted to her by her father-in-law at the time of her marriage and 
that she has worn them for the last 25 years. 


Received by Sarat Chandra Bose, Dr P. C. Ghosh, Satis Chandra 
Dasgupta, Kiran Sankar Ray,!°4 Surendra Mohan Ghosh! and others 


at Maurigram. 


Military traffic is closed along Sodepur during the day to accommo- 
date visitors and to expedite his journey to the ashram. 


At Tatanagar, is offered goat’s milk by a poor man which he gladly 
accepts. 


Stays at Sodepur Khadi Pratishthan. 
Nearly 5,000 people attend the first day's prayer meeting, including 


several American servicemen. 


Explains the object of his present visit to Bengal and Assam while 
addressing the congregation after evening prayers at Sodepur Ashram: 
it is purely to offer what consolation his presence could give to the 
victims of the famine in Bengal and to do whatever he could to relieve 
their distress. 


Discussions with Gopinath Bordoloi,!°° Dr P. C. Ghosh and Satis 
Chandra Dasgupta. 


Discussions with Governor Casey at Government House; meeting 
lasts an hour and 35 minutes. 


The Statesman catries an editorial on the visit and meeting: 


FRESH OPPORTUNITY 
With Mr. Gandhi’s arrival in Bengal, the stage begins to be set 


for momentous events. The Congress Parliamentary Board and 
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Greatly influenced by Bepin Behari Ganguly. Recruited 
workers for Sadhana Samaj, a revolutionary organization. 
Arrested in Calcutta (1912) under the Arms Act. Met 
Gandhi at the Ahmedabad session of the Congress (1921). 
Joined the satyagraha movement. Organized the 
Mymensingh District Congress Committee and became its 
Secretary. Joined the Swaraj Party (1923). Deported to 
Mandalay Jail in Burma (1924) along with Subhas Chandra 
Bose and Bhupendra Kumar Dutta. Arrested after the 
Chittagong Armoury Raid (1930). Member, Constituent 
Assembly (1946); Member, Provisional Parliament; 
President, Bengal Congress Relief and Rehabilitation Board 
(1947); elected to Lok Sabha (1952) and to Rajya Sabha 
(1957); Deputy Leader of Congress in Rajya Sabha (1962). 


106 Gopinath Bordoloi (1890-1950): first Chief Minister of 
Assam. Graduated from Scottish Church College, Calcutta. 
Thereafter, joined the Indian Nationa! Congress as a volun- 
teer. Biggest political battle came in 1946-47, when the 
Muslim League wanted to include the overwhelmingly 
Hindu Assam into the Muslim-majority East Pakistan. 
Organizing protests and engaging with the colonial govern- 
ment at the highest level, he prevented mass communal 
riots in Assam and preserved its territorial integrity within 
the Union of India. After India’s Independence, helped 
organize the rehabilitation of millions of Hindu refugees 
who had fled East Pakistan due to widespread violence and 
intimidation in the aftermath of Partition. His work formed 
the basis for ensuring communal harmony, democracy and 
stability which effectively kept Assam secure and progres- 
sive right up to the 1971 War over East Pakistan’s 
Independence. Posthumously awarded the Bharat Ratna 
(1999). 
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With R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, Government House, Calcutta, December 1945. 
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Working Committee will meet this week in Calcutta. Within a 
few days, H. E. the Viceroy is expected to arrive. Opportunity 
is provided by these overlapping visits and we trust it will be 
taken. Recent events in Calcutta cannot properly be regarded 
in isolation. There are wider aspects which are unlikely to be 
comprehended even by a public inquiry, but raise issues of 
importance to all India... 


[On or after] 1 December 1945197 
In Sodepur. 


DISCUSSION WITH IAN STEPHENS!°8 


IAN STEPHENS: I have often thought over it, and it has always 
baffled me how these Bengali young men, so gentle by nature, 
have drifted into violence. 


GANDHI: I have solved it for myself. They feel they have been 
unjustly libelled in the past. Lord Curzon harped on their soft- 
ness. It soured them. So they say, “We may not be wealthy, but 
surely we are not effeminate.’ So they adopted this devious 
method and surpassed every other province in daring. They 
defied death, defied poverty and even public opinion. I have 
discussed this question of violence threadbare with so many 
terrorists and anarchists. It is terrible whether the Arab does it 
or the Jew. It is a bad outlook for the world if this spirit of vio- 
lence takes hold of the mass mind. Ultimately in destroying 
itself it destroys the race. 


STEPHENS: And it has spread all over the world for the last two 
or three years. 


GANDHI: Look at the latest ukase of Gen. MacArthur.!°9 He 
has divided the entire Japanese nation into two categories, 
those whom he calls war criminals and those who do not come 
under that label. As I read it, it struck me that this was not the 
best way to introduce democracy among the Japanese—a race 
so proud, so sensitive, so highly organised along Western lines. 
They will do what the Italians did in Garibaldi’s time on a 
much larger scale. You cannot deal with the human race on 
these lines. Whatever happens in one part of the world will | 
affect the other parts. The world has so shrunk. 


107 Gandhi reached Sodepur on 1 
December 1945 and stayed at the Khadi 
Pratishthan. His visit to Bengal from 1 
December 1945-19 January 1946 is 
notable for his visit to Santiniketan (9-20 
December 1945) and his extended discus- 
sions with Governor Casey on 2, 3, 4, 22 
December, 1945 and on 4, 18 January 
1946. He also met Viceroy Lord Wavell in 
Calcutta on 10 December 1946. 


108 lan Stephens, a correspondent of 
The Statesman, Calcutta, was of the 
opinion that colour bar and racial segre- 
gation was at its worst in South Africa, 
and did not agree with Gandhi that it 
was equally bad in America. 


109 Douglas MacArthur (1880-1964): 
held various army posts (1917-19) in 
France during World War | and in the 
Rhine occupation; US Army General; 
Commander, Southwest Pacific Theatre in 
World War Il; administered postwar Japan 
during the Allied occupation that fol- 
lowed; led United Nations forces during 
the first nine months of the Korean War; 
headed American Olympic Committee 
(1928). As Army Chief-of Staff (1930), 
made efforts to preserve army’s meagre 
strength during the Depression; widely 
criticized for sending regular troops 
(1932) to oust ‘Bonus Army’ (gathering of 
12,000 to 15,000 World War | veterans 
who, with their wives and children, con- 
verged at Washington, DC, demanding 
immediate bonus payment for wartime 
services). 
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110 At 51, Chowringhee Road. 


111 Maniben Patel (1903-90): freedom 
fighter and Member of Parliament; 
imprisoned several times. 
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STEPHENS: How do you manage to keep physically fit? 


GANDHI: Outwardly I owe my physical fitness to strict adher- 
ence to regular habits in eating, drinking and sleeping and to 
my partiality for Nature cure principles which I have adopted 
strictly in life since 1901. Until 1901 I used the medicine bot- 
tle but have almost thrown it away and for forty-five years I 
have lived more or less according to Nature cure principles. 


But, in a still greater measure, it is due to the practice of 
detachment of mind. By detachment I mean that you must not 
worry whether the desired result follows from your action or 
not, so long as your motive is pure, your means correct. Really, 
it means that things will come right in the end if you take care 
of the means and leave the rest to Him. 


(CWMG, VOL. 82) 


2 December 
In Calcutta. 


Goes to Government House accompanied by Pyarelal and Sudhir 
Ghosh, Secretary, Conciliation Group. 


Discussions with Governor Casey continue; meeting lasts one and a 


half hours. 
Also meets Mrs Casey at Government House. 


Meets with Lord Bishop of Calcutta at Bishop’s House!!° for over an 
hour. 


Several Indian National Army personnel call. 


3 December 
In Calcutta. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and his daughter, Maniben Patel,!!! visit. 


4 December 
In Calcutta. 


Discussions with Governor Casey continue; meeting lasts one hour and 
15 minutes. 
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The Statesman reports: 


Vital Bengal issues discussed. Mr. Gandhi had a third meeting 
with H. E. Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal at 
Government House . . . Now that the Gandhi—Casey conversa- 
tions have continued for three days, there is no doubt that the 
talks deal with very vital issues for Bengal and India... 


5 December 
In Calcutta (Sodepur). 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr B. C. Roy visit at Sodepur. 


Because of the rush of people, Bengal—Assam Railway authorities 
make arrangements from 6 December to run a special train from 


Sealdah to enable people to attend the daily evening prayer meetings. 


6 December 
In Calcutta. 


Writes to Governor Casey: 


Dear Friend, 


As you were eager to have a copy of the Constructive 
Programme,''2 | had procured a copy. But today’s post brought 
me a proof copy of the revised edition. I send it for your perusal. 
You will read what you like. The copy need not be returned to 
me. 


The other things I am trying to collect as fast as possible in the 
midst of the overwhelming work before me. 


May I repeat the pleasure it gave me to meet you and Mrs. 
Casey. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


H. E. The Governor of Bengal 
Calcutta 


112 In Gandhi's words: ‘The Constructive 
Programme may otherwise and more fit- 
tingly be called construction of Purna 
Swaraj or complete Independence by 
truthful and non-violent means. . . . [it 
was] designed to build up the nation 
from the very bottom upward.’ Core ele- 
ments of the Constructive Programme 
that Gandhi believed necessary for the 
transformation and liberation of India 
included equality, education, economic 
self-reliance and environment. 
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Governor Casey records in Personal Experience: 1939—46:113 


On April 9th 1945, I had a message from Mahatma Gandhi that 
he would like to visit Bengal later in the year, if it would be agree- 
able to me. In the months that followed, I exchanged a number 
of letters with him, in the course of which he said that he wanted 
to come ‘to help and not to hinder’. In due course I said we 
would be glad to see him in Bengal and would be glad to offer 


him transport by road, river and train. 


He arrived in Bengal on December Ist and I had my first discus- 
sion for 2 hours with him that day. 


In December and January, I was to see him many times. We had 
thirteen hours’ discussion in the course of the seven times he 
came to see me—as well as a voluminous correspondence in 
between meetings. We discussed many matters of consequence— 
political prisoners in Bengal, the differences between the Congress 
and the Muslim League, civil disturbances in Calcutta, the possi- 
bility of widespread violence, the food situation in Bengal, terror- 
ist activities in Bengal carried out ‘in the name of the Congress’, 
the release of the terrorists, home-spinning and weaving, sales tax 
on salt and home-woven cloth, the ‘iniquities’ of the I-C.S., and 
much else. 


Gandhi was the most interesting individual I met in India. 
Although he was then about seventy-six years old, he showed no 
outward signs of age. His personality was lively and he had great 
charm. He was innately courteous, tactful and a good listener. He 
had a good sense of fun, and | think probably also a good sense 
of humour. His physical gestures were simple and dramatic. A 
discussion with him was enlivened by a good deal of relevant and 
entertaining reminiscence. I believe he had the useful attribute of 
political sense in high degree. He knew when to use his undoubt- 
ed influence with the people, and when not to. He had a keen 
appreciation of the use of words. He could be clear-cut and 
specific in public statements when he wanted to, or he could 
command expressions that meant something different to each 
group within his following. He could make his point publicly 
with an opponent, yet leave him without any feeling of bitterness, 
when he liked. He knew the things that would advance his cause 
and those that would not. He seldom, if ever, spoke ill of any 
man. I discussed several men with him who had used him 
harshly, but he managed to find some good to say of them and 
no ill. 


113 R. G. Casey, Personal Experience: 
1936-46. London: Constable, 1962. 
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In my many talks and correspondence with Gandhi, there was 
one subject which clearly dominated his mind—the encourage- 
ment of cottage industries to absorb the great deal of idle time of 
the tens of millions of the Indian peasantry. He was impatient of 
any proposals for irrigation schemes to enable them to grow more 
crops, or of industrialisation to absorb redundant labour. Home 
cotton-growing, home-spinning and weaving and the like 
(encourage the cultivator to grow his own clothes) filled his mind 
and he talked and wrote to me at great length about it. He said it 
was no use my talking ‘economics’ to him. On most other sub- 
jects he was susceptible to what I believed were logical arguments, 
but not on this. 


Another subject on which he was not open to argument was the 
very small excise duty that we imposed on salt, on which he said 
there should be no tax at all. He was deaf to the argument about 
the need for public revenues and that the burden of the salt tax 
was so small on each individual as to be negligible. He just kept 
on saying that the whole thing was wrong and should be abol- 
ished and that’s all there was to it. 


When Gandhi came to see me on December 3rd it was one of his 
self-imposed days of silence. I talked and he wrote what he want- 
ed to say on a pad of paper. It slowed up but did not inhibit dis- 


cussion. 


At Gandhi's request Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Azad and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the leaders of the Congress, came to see me on 
December 7th and we talked for two hours. I had another talk 
with Nehru alone a fortnight later. 


It seemed clear that Jawaharlal Nehru was going to succeed 
Gandhi as the leader of the Congress Party, if indeed he was not 
in fact leading it then. He was the most anglicised of the mem- 
bers of the Working Committee of the Congress. He had been at 
school and university in England and in manner, speech and 
appearance he conformed quite closely to the regular pattern of 
those who have been through these institutions. But on the other 
hand there was no one in India who spoke in such unbridled 
terms in fierce condemnation of the British. He bitterly resented 
the continued presence of the British on Indian soil. He had been 
fiercely nationalist since soon after his return from his educational 
period in England. His ability and experience were undoubted. 
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He had the confidence and affection of Gandhi and was the most 
respected figure, next to Gandhi, on the Congress side. 


One incident emphasised Gandhi's standing with his fellow- 
countrymen. We had had a great deal of trouble a little time 
before with some bad men in one of the districts of Bengal 
(Midnapore) who were terrorising other Indians of conse- 
quence in the district and were extorting money from them ‘in 
the name of the Congress’, failing which they were assaulted 
and victimised and sometimes killed. The police in Bengal 
were unable to discover the malefactors and the terror went on. 
We had caused the story to be canalised to Gandhi and asked 
him, when he had convinced himself through his own channels 
of the facts, if he would exert his influence in an effort to have 
it stopped, which he said he would do. Within a short time, he 
had sent messages through his own channels into the district 
concerned that those concerned were to give themselves up ‘even 
if it meant hanging’. This happened. The terror ceased and a 
number of the malefactors gave themselves up to the police. 


When I thanked Gandhi in sincere terms for what he had 
done, he said that it was not necessary to do so, as he would 
have been grievously wrong not to have done what he did in 
the circumstances. He said that a man was not only responsible 
for what he did, but for what he did not do, and if he had not 
exerted his influence in the matter, he would personally have 
been doing a great wrong himself. 


There was another example of the affection and respect in which 
Gandhi was held by the ordinary people of India. When we had 
finished our first long talk together in my office, I escorted him 
to his car. We walked together through the long corridors of 
Government House, which were lined on each side by a hun- 
dred or more of Government House servants, Hindus, Muslims, 
and others—each of whom made his customary salute. The 
gathering was informal and unorganised, but was to me very 
impressive. 


CWC decides to hold its evening session at Sodepur Ashram to enable 
the members to have the benefit of Gandhi’s advice and guidance. 
Congress President, Maulana Azad, calls at Sodepur. 


Prayer meeting in the evenings is attended by about 10,000 people 
during which a sketch of Gandhi is drawn by Shri Bimal Roy in brush 
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and ink and colour wash. This is submitted, along with many other 
papers of other persons, for obtaining his signature, by donating Rs 5 
for the Harijan Fund. On the next day, the sketch is collected from 
the Sodepur Ashram office. Gandhi, as an art critic and lover, remarks 
on the sketch “kya baat with his signature. The sketch is published in 
periodicals and dailies. Printed versions are sent to George Bernard 


Shaw and Albert Einstein. 


Meets Nehru who addresses the prayer meeting. 


* K 


LETTER TO THE AGA KHAN 


Khadi Pratishthan, 
Sodepur (Nr. Calcutta), 
6 December 1945 


Dear Friend, 


I write this about the little crematorium on your ground. You 
know perhaps that when I was a prisoner in the Aga Khan 
Palace in Yeravda the ashes of Mahadev Desai first and then of 
my wife were buried in your compound. The remains were cre- 
mated there at the Government's instance. They would not let 
me cremate them outside at the usual crematorium. Through 
the Government's good grace and your people's forbearance, 
friends have been able to have access to the above crematorium. 
I have been pleading with the Government that they acquire the 
little plot and some right of way for devotees. Now that you are 
in India, may I look to you to facilitate my request in the 
manner you think proper? 


I hope you are keeping well and that we shall meet before you 
leave India again. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


H. H. The Aga Khan 
(CWMG, VOL. 82) 
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7 December 
In Calcutta. 


Nehru attends the prayer meeting and addresses the gathering. 


Accompanied by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who also stays at Khadi 
Pratishthan, attends the CWC meeting at Maulana Azad’s residence in 
the afternoon. 


8 December 
In Calcutta. 
Writes to Governor Casey: 
Khadi Pratishthan, 
Sodepur, 


December 8, 1945 


Immediate 
Dear Friend, 


I write this with the greatest hesitation. The more I see and 
hear, the greater is the grief over the happenings in Bengal. 
Here is a sample demanding immediate attention. 


Satish Babu brings me the story that potato-growers cannot get 
seed potatoes and the planting season will be over in a week's 
time. Seed potatoes are there in the market under Government 
control. But the grower cannot get them. 


There is evidently something radically wrong if the news 
brought by Satish Babu is true. I wonder if you can do any- 
thing. You were telling me about the clever Mr. Dey whose 
services you have enlisted for such matters. Can you make him 
over to me or some other officer who can attend to this imme- 
diate affair? 


I am having this letter delivered at once. The question is small 
enough on the large Bengal canvas but is all in all to the poor 
growers whose livelihood is at stake 


Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

(Gandhijis Correspondence with the Government, 1944-47; 
CWMG, VOL. 82) 
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Replies to Governor Casey’s text of proposed radio broadcast: 


Khadi Pratishthan, 
Sodepur, 
December 8, 1945 


Dear Friend, 


I have just finished reading your broadcast to be delivered 
today. It makes interesting and informative reading. If the 
waters of the rivers can be captured and utilised by the people 
of Bengal, instead of being wasted in the Bay, it would be a 
great gain. But it is a long-term proposition. The millions, 
meanwhile, must be taught to utilise every minute of the work- 
ing hours for their own benefit. If they learn this art they will 
make good use of the captured waters. You have well said: 


‘The tens of millions of farmers of Bengal are idle more than 
half the time. They constitute the biggest problem of unem- 
ployment in the world and the biggest waste of potential 
human effort.’ 


I have provided you with a complete answer which can be 
worked out today with very little outlay on the part of the 
Government. Regard human labour more even than money 
and you have an untapped and inexhaustible source of income 
which ever increases with use. If I had been your adviser, before 
the speech was printed I would have suggested the insertion 
immediately after “Let us examine the problem’ of a paragraph 
or two, showing the way of immediate utilisation of human 
effort. You could then have followed it up with your entranc- 
ing scheme as a long-range proposition. Is your peroration 
right? You say: 

‘The answer to my mind lies not in our politics, our religion or 
our individual ambition, but in the abiding factors of our envi- 
ronment, i.e., the land and water of Bengal.’ 


This is a gross error of thought and consequent action, handed 
down from generation to generation by the British official ele- 
ment. Your gigantic project will come to nothing until the 
whole mass of the people of Bengal is interested in the 
Government of the province. Therefore, religion and even indi- 
vidual ambition are intermixed. They are as much abiding factors 
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of our environment as the land and water of Bengal, and they are 
equally shifting. 
You asked me for my reaction to your thoughtful speech and | 


have given it as it has come to me. 


Very many thanks for your prompt action on my letter of this 
morning on seed potatoes. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


(Gandhijis Correspondence with the Government, 1944-47, 
CWMG, VOL. 82) 


9 December 
In Calcutta. 


Over 20,000 people attend his prayer meeting including Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan. 


Observes a day of silence in view of his meeting with the Viceroy the 
following day. 


Sends his blessings to Sarat Chandra Bose’s daughter, Gita, on her wed- 
ding and writes in her autograph book:!!4 “Gita says work for others.’ 


10 December 
In Calcutta. 


Meets Viceroy, Lord Wavell, at Government House, whose visit to 
Calcutta coincides with his own; meeting lasts 50 minutes. Governor 
Casey not present. 


Also meets with Lt. Gen. Arthur Smith, G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern 


Command, at Government House. 
Addresses a gathering outside Government House. 
Amrita Bazar Patrika reports on 11 December 1945: 


Addressing the gathering outside Government House, Gandhiji 
said that when he entered Government House in the evening 
he found a crowd of people around his car. Hence he had 
come this time walking to them. 


He asked them to be calm and peaceful. He was an old man 
and could not bear the strain of demonstrations. If they did 


114 Gita Biswas nee Bose (b. 1922). [The 
autograph book has been graciously 
deposited by Smt. Gita Biswas in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta.] 
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~ 115 Narayan Bhaskar Khare (1882-1969): 


Member, Nagpur War Council (1930); 
Congress Premier of the Central 
Provinces, under the 1935 Act; Prime 
Minister in the first elected government 
of the Central Provinces and Berar 
(1937-38); resigned after differences. 
Served on the Viceroy of India's Advisory 
Council (1943-46); after Independence, 
served in the Lok Sabha (1952-55). 
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not allow him to go by car, he would have to walk on foot to 


Sodepur. 


Gandhiji added that he had come there to serve them and the 
country. He urged on them the need for discipline. India had 
attained a great position in the past because of her great mes- 
sage of shanti. They could attain freedom only by peace and 
discipline. 


Referring to the prayer meeting at Sodepur Ashram, Gandhiji 
said that thousands and thousands of people came there to join 
the prayer, but perfect silence was maintained. 


Gandhiji then asked the gathering whether they would allow 

him to go by car. The crowd respectfully replied in the affirma- 

tive and Gandhiji got into his car while a corridor was made for 

him to pass through. Sitting with his hands folded in salutation, 

Gandhiji then moved out in the car to his Ashram at Sodepur. 
Maulana Azad attends the prayer meeting. 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur arrives at Sodepur Ashram. 


11 December 
In Calcutta. 
Attends CWC meeting (CWC in session in Calcutta from 7 December 


deciding, among other things, to remove communists from Congress 


ranks). 


12 December 

In Calcutta. 

Maulana Azad visits; stays for over an hour. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Dr P. C. Ghosh call. 

Dr Narayan Bhaskar Khare!!> of the Central Provinces calls. 


13 December 
In Calcutta. 
Fazlul Hug and French Consul General visit at Sodepur. 
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14 December 
In Calcutta. 


Encounters a cobra while walking in Sodepur. 
Hindustan Standard of 16 December reports: 


A reptile had the honour of paying a ‘surprise visit’ to Mahatma 
Gandhi while he was having his usual stroll on Friday evening. 
When Mahatmaji was out . . . for his evening stroll accompanied 
by Dr. Sushila Nayar, a four-feet-long black cobra entered the place 
unnoticed by the Ashramites who every day go round the way 
before the Mahatma comes out. 


Taking its stand silently at the edge of the narrow pathway of the 
Avenue, the snake raised its fangs and paused as Mahatmaji was 
passing by. It, however, drew the immediate attention of Dr. 
Sushila Nayar, who made Gandhiji aware of the reptile’s presence. 


Gandhiji turned back and laughingly said: “Let it go’ and the 


cobra crawled its way into the garden. 


A group of American businessmen pay him a visit at Sodepur Ashram. 


Syed Badruddoza!!6 and Shamsuddin Ahmed, President of the 
Krishak Praja Party, call to apprise him of the situation in Bengal. 


15-16 December 

In Calcutta. 

Meets with Dr S. Radhakrishnan for over an hour. 

Sarat Chandra Bose calls. 

A report by the Hindustan Standard of 16 December states: 


Gandhiji, who was recently interviewed by a Congress worker 
of Hooghly over an item of constructive work asked the latter 
to report in Bengali in preference to English. 


The Congress worker who could not speak well in Hindustani 
was hesitating in what language to begin. Someone suggested 
English to which Gandhiji objected and laughingly added that 
if he could not follow any word in Bengali he would learn it 
from the speaker. 


And during the whole course of the interview which lasted more 
than half an hour Gandhiji had to ask for meanings of only two 


116 Syed Badruddoza (1900-74): Muslim 
leader; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Assembly and Indian Parliament; Mayor, 
Calcutta (1943-44): prominent Member, 
Krishak Praja Party. 
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117 Haridas Mitra (1914-1992): son-in- 
law of Suresh Chandra Bose, brother of 
Subhas Chandra Bose. Sentenced to 
death and later, due to Gandhi's interven- 
tion, given a life sentence instead. Deputy 
Speaker, West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly (1967-68, 1972-77). 


118 Krishna Kripalani (1907-92): barrister 
by profession; married Nandita, grand- 
daughter of Rabindranath Tagore; 
Chairman, National Book Trust; Secretary, 
Sahitya Akademi; received Padma Bhushan, 
Deshikottoma and Rabindra Puraskar. 
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Bengali words, one of which is a colloquial Bengali article 
‘khana meaning ‘unit’ and the other, “baaripat—meaning ‘rain- 


fall’. 


17 December 
In Calcutta. 
Visits Subhas Chandra Bose’s house at Elgin Road and sees the bed- 


room from where Bose escaped. Haridas Mitra,!!7 gives a tour of the 
building. Sarat Chandra Bose and other members of the family are 
present. 


Visits Sarat Chandra Bose’s house at 1, Woodburn Park. 


Meets Basanti Devi at Beltala Road, the house of C. R. Das’ daughter, 
Aparna Devi. 


In a statement to the press, says: 


... 1 see that I have overstayed my time in Calcutta. I found I 
had more work in Calcutta than I had expected. And then 
events compelled me to work more strenuously than I had 
counted upon. The result is that, much to my and my fellow- 
workers’ disappointment, I have been compelled to cut off the 
places I had originally conceived and tentatively discussed with 
friends who were arranging the tour. But let no one think that 
the curtailment will affect my study of the Bengal situation. 
The visit to Santiniketan is more by way of a friendly visit than 
study. I do not expect to see or meet visitors. They will oblige 
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me by abstaining from wishing to see me during my very short 
stay there. ... 


(Amrita Bazar Patrika, 18 December 1945; CWMG, VOL. 82) 


18 December 
In Calcutta. 


Leaves for Santiniketan in a special train arranged by East Indian Railway 
and Bengal—Assam Railway and arrives there in the afternoon. 


In Santiniketan; received by Rathindranath Tagore, Principal A. K. 
Chanda and Krishna Kripalani.!!8 On his arrival, welcomed by a 
Santhali headman who applies sandalpaste on his forehead while a 


Santhali girl garlands him. 
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Visiting Subhas Chandra Bose’s room on 17 December 1945 at Elgin Road, Calcutta, from where Bose escaped in January 1941. 
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A pamphlet titled “Welcome Address on Receiving Mahatmaji in 
Birbhum’ containing a prayer (in Bengali) from Harijans, by 
Nishapati Maji, Secretary, Birbhum Harijan Seva Samiti, is published 
by Srinivas Purohit, President, Sadar Mahakuma Congress Committee 
and printed at Alok Art Press, Bolpur. Translated by the Samiti, it 
reads: 


Mahatmaji’s presence in Birbhum is a rare privilege for us. It is 
a day of great joy for us. Mahatmaji had come to Birbhum on 
two occasions earlier when Gurudev was in Santiniketan. We 
went there for Mahatmaji’s darshan. Gurudev used to tell 
Mahatmaji of our plight and misery. Today we are constantly 
reminded that Gurudevy is no more. 


It is not easy for us as Horijans to comprehend Mahatmaji’s 
divine temperament and austere endeavour. But there is one 
simple way in which we Horijans can understand him, that is 
by his love. He has created the Horijan movement from his 
love. That has been a remarkable achievement. Never has there 
been such a movement in India. In this movement there is no 
division between the high and the low, the educated and the 
ignorant, the rich and the poor: ‘if there is one spirit and one 
God, nobody can be an untouchable’. 


In this way what he has said for us are not mere words—he has 
done what he has said. For this he has taken all manner of 
insults and hardships like the Christ and the Buddha. The sac- 
rifices and suffering he has borne will forever remain like a pole 
star on this earth. He has gone out with a begging bowl to sal- 
vage the Horijans from every malaise in their lives—poor 
health, poverty and ignorance. He has called upon the nation 
to come forward with love and non-violence in the service of 
our people. It is a great blessing for us who are the lowliest of 
the low to have Mahatmaji as our companion. This is so not 
only for India but for the whole world because Mahatmaji’s call 
is a call for the liberation of all humanity. 


The Horijans have become the leaders in this uphill struggle for 
the liberation of humanity. Farmers, labourers, sharecroppers, 
porters, servants, weighers, coachmen have all discovered their 
existence. They have come to know their community. Some of 
them even decided to join the freedom-struggle. That is how in 
1942 as many as 73 thousand Santals leapt into revolt. They did 
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not retreat even after facing gun shots. Also, 57 Horijans courted 
imprisonment for the call of freedom. They did not relent even 
when their families were dying from hunger and famine. They 
moved on with their demand for liberation. 


Bapuji, we want your blessings today so that we can unite to 
wipe out the shame and horror of untouchability from our 
nation. Give us courage and accept our obeisance. 

Nishapati Maji 

Secretary, 

Birbhum Horijan Seba Samiti 


Gandhi’s message reads: 
g 


One—‘Wiping out untouchability means establishing friend- 
ship with the world, and being of service to the world’ 


Two—‘To me Swaraj means freedom for my lowliest country- 
J b y 


> 


man 


Three—Tf there is one Spirit, one God, there can be no 
untouchability’ 


Four— Untouchability is not part of the Hindu dharma’ 


Five—‘People have been turned into slaves in the name of reli- 
gion 
Six— All varnas are equal, that is what the Gita teaches us’ 


Seven— If we see God as Pure, then branding anyone who is 


born Hindu is sinful’ 
Eight—It will be my death if untouchability is not wiped out’ 


Nine—‘There is no behaviour more shameful than what goes 
on in Madras. Brahmins there are said to turn impure if they 
step into the shadows of an untouchable. An untouchable is not 
permitted to walk the path of a Brahmin. Other caste Hindus 
are no better than Brahmins in this regard. Untouchables are 
under inhuman pressure there from both sides. Yet Madras is a 
place of large temples and devotees. They mark their foreheads 
with the holy clay, they keep long hair, and they dress like 
rishis. It seems that they satisfy their religious fervour by these 
external habits. Alas! How can the land of Sankarcharya and 
Ramanuj be so wicked over untouchability. Yet I have not lost 
hope over Madras. 
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Goes by car to ‘Shyamali’ where he stays. Half-way through the ride, 
he gets down at Bhubandanga and declines to proceed any further in 
a car. Says to Rathindranath who was accompanying him that he 
would walk because he considered it to be a place of pilgrimage for 
him. 

On his trip to Santiniketan, his train is held up at every wayside sta- 
tion; people from nearby villages sit on the railway lines and the train 
has to be stopped so that the villagers can see Gandhi. Referring to 
this, Gandhi humorously tells Rathindranath on reaching Santinike- 
tan that the people have used his own weapon of non-violence against 
him. 

Also visits Damodar flood-affected areas. 

Attends a prayer meeting; says: 


Gurudev (Rabindranath Tagore) was like a great bird, wide and 


swift of wings, under which he gave protection to many. 


Under the warmth of his wings Santiniketan has been nurtured 
to its present size. Bengal is full of his songs. He has glorified 
the name of India throughout the world not by his songs only 
but also by his pen and brush. We all miss the warmth of his 
protecting wings. But we must not grieve. The remedy lies in 
our own hands. 


True monuments to the great are not statues of marble, bronze 
or gold. The best monument is to adorn and enlarge their lega- 
cy. A son who buries underground his father’s legacy or wastes 
it will be adjudged unworthy of his inheritance. 


Whilst on Rathi Babu and his colleagues must primarily rest 
the sacred duty of making Santiniketan truly worthy of 
Gurudev’s great tradition, that duty rests no less upon all those 
who, though they may not be directly connected with 
Santiniketan, received the warmth of Gurudev’s wings. 


All mortals must quit this world one day. Gurudev has gone, 
having achieved all that a human being can expect to in life. 
His soul now rests in peace. It is for you now, the workers and 
inmates of Santiniketan—as indeed all those who are imbued 
with Gurudev’s spirit—collectively to represent his ideal. 


Santiniketan has been the abode of peace to me and since my 
family was given shelter on arrival from South Africa it is a pil- 
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erimage to me and whenever I got the opportunity I came here 
to seek peace and tranquillity. 


It is indeed sad that we no longer have his protective wings on 
us. But I find solace in the fact that he has left his own memo- 
rial in the form of many gifts that he has bequeathed to the 
nation. 


It is our duty to receive those gifts with humility and gratitude 
and to see that they go on increasing. If we can continue his 
work and prove ourselves true to the task he has left us, I do not 
see why we should mourn his passing away. I feel in my heart 
that his soul is somewhere in this ashram and in perfect peace. 


His songs that you have sung to me, although their meanings are 
not accessible to me just now, were full of sweetness and inspira- 
tion. I very much wish I could prolong my stay here in your 
midst, but I am afraid it is not possible this time, because I have 
other urgent duties to attend to. 


During the last few years, India has passed through a great 
ordeal and none has suffered so greatly as this province of 
Bengal. The news of Bengal’s agonies!!9 reached me when I 
was in jail—powerless to do anything. | all along prayed to 
God to send me to serve Bengal and to help the distressed peo- 
ple. My visit this time, therefore, was undertaken with a view 
to serve and to work for Bengal. That is why I am very sorry 
that I shall not be able to prolong my stay. I shall take my sus- 
tenance of peace and inspiration from this place and then go 
away. I hope you will understand and forgive me. 


(Amrita Bazar Patrika, 19 December 1945; Visva-Bharati News, 
VOL. 14, NO. 7; CWMG, VOL. 82) 


19 December 

In Santiniketan. 

Meets with Professor Tan Yun Shan!29 of China Bhavana. 
Attends a prayer meeting;!2! says: 


Santiniketan is no new place to me. This Mandir too is familiar 
to me by old association. On more than one occasion I have 
come here and addressed the inmates. Santiniketan is like a 
home of my own. The world is in need of the ideal of peace 


119 Referring to the Bengal Famine of 
1943. In a press statement on 20 August 
1943 broadcast on Rangoon Radio the 
same day, Subhas Chandra Bose said: 


There is a serious famine pre- 
vailing in India, particularly in 
Bengal and Calcutta. On receipt 
of these reports from India, the ; 
Indian League of Independence 
in East Asia is extremely anxious 
about the welfare of the Indian 
people and is, therefore, trying 
to do everything in its power to 
take the necessary measures in 
order to help them. Today, | am 
in the happy position to 
announce that 1,00,000 tons of 
rice are waiting to be transport- 
ed from Burma to relieve 
hunger in India. This rice is put 
at the disposal of the Indian 
people unconditionally. These 
1,00,000 tons of rice are at 
present lying in a harbour in the 
vicinity of India. At the moment 
when the British Government 
expresses its willingness to 
accept this delivery, the name of 
the harbour as well as of the 
authorities, who will hand over 
the rice, will be named. At the 
same time the Japanese 
Government will be asked for a 
guarantee of a safe conduct for 
the ships calling for this quantity 
of rice. (Bose and Bose eds, 
Chalo Delhi, 2006). 


120 Tan Yun Shan (1898-1983): Chinese 
scholar; Professor and Director, China 
Bhavana, Santiniketan; came to 
Santiniketan (1928) at Tagore’s request 
and virtually stayed there till his death in 
Bodh Gaya (1983); Founder, World 
Buddhist Academy at Bodh Gaya. 


121 One of the weekly meetings held 
every Wednesday morning. Gandhi spoke 
at the request of Kshitimohan Sen. 
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122 According to Pyarelal: 


Gandhiji had noticed that dur- 
ing the prayer some of the boys 
did not sit erect. Some were 
fidgety, others listless. He pulled 
them up for this as he had 
done before on the previous 
evening. (CWMG, voL. 82) 
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which is the ideal of Santiniketan. That is why I expect a great 
deal from this place. 


Gurudeyv lives on in his own creation. He has fulfilled his mis- 
sion. It is we who have certain duties which we owe to him. If 
we fail to fulfil them we shall be failing in our duties. 


The message of Santiniketan is urgently needed for the world 
in travail. Gurudev travelled from one quarter of the earth to 
another to bring about peace and conciliation. In a way he has 
designed Santiniketan for bringing peace to the whole world. 
His father founded the Ashram and it was left to the son to 
bring its benediction to the whole world. 


When we come to a place of worship our minds should be 
calm so that our hearts ‘can be receptive. That is why we close 
our eyes during prayers. But today I would rather keep my eyes 
open to see the vision: how the students of this place are get- 
ting ready to carry the message of peace as couriers of goodwill 


and brotherhood of the world. 


Students of Oxford, Cambridge and other well-known seats of 
learning carry their own hallmark. I would like to see the stu- 

dents of this Ashram invested with that hallmark of peace and 
fellowship. I would like to see, moreover, how alert they are to 
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receive the word and how unperturbed and calm they are in 
the face of difficulties. !22 


The world has now grown a small place. England is no longer 
seven seas away. It takes hardly three days to reach the heart of 
England. We have come so near that we can share our joys and 
grief with all. The War has ceased. The Allies have won, but 
turmoil is still there, the pain and sufferings are on a very large 
scale. Winter is coming. We who belong to the tropics cannot 
even imagine what hardships will have to be endured by the 
people of the West in the face of dire winter there. Thousands 
have died and there is death staring in the face of many other 
thousands. They die of the severe cold and we of famine. What 
further suffering is in store for humanity nobody knows. 


In the midst of this worldwide turmoil this Ashram should 
carry out its ideal of peace. All of you should carry the message 
of peace and brotherhood and dedicate yourselves to the cause 
of removing pain and suffering of the poor. You should prepare 
yourselves for that task from now on. You should be resolute 


and at the same time unperturbed. It is for you to fulfil the 
hope and trust that Gurudev left upon you. 


(Amrita Bazar Patrika, 20 December 1945; CWMG, VOL. 82) 
Lays foundation stone for C. F Andrews Memorial Hospital; says: 


Birth and death are the obverse and reverse of the same coin. 
They are not distinct. They are different aspects of the same 
thing. But out of our ignorance we welcome the one and 
shrink from the other. This is wrong. Mourning over the death 
of dear ones, especially those like Charlie Andrews and 
Gurudev who have done their part so nobly and well has its 
root in our selfishness. Deenabandhu is blessed in death as he 
was in life. Death of people like him cannot be an occasion for 
sorrow. Speaking for myself, I may say that I have almost for- 
gotten to mourn the death of friends and dear ones and I want 
you to learn to do likewise. 


Between Deenabandhu and me there existed love like that 
between two brothers. I remember how Deenabandhu came 
out to South Africa at the instance of Mr. Gokhale and with 
the blessings of Gurudev, and how he repeated from place to 
place with deep feeling the mantras Gurudev had given him. 
Today I have laid the foundation of the hospital in memory of 
Deenabandhu Andrews—a title which has been bestowed on 
him by the grateful poor who need hospitals. Being situated 
midway between Sriniketan and Santiniketan, it will serve not 
only these two places but also the villages round about. I have 
been very much touched by the cordial welcome given me by 
the representatives of the villagers. It is symbolic of their bless- 
ings with which are joined the blessings of you all. (CWMG, 
VOL. 82) | 


Visits Nandalal Bose’s Kala Bhavana. 


Attends a discussion with Heads of Department, Santiniketan;!?3 says: 123 Extracted from Pyarelal’s article ‘The 
Santiniketan Pilgrimage’. The heads of 
the various departments had met Gandhi 
in the evening informally to place before 
him their difficulties. 


Regard me as a blank slate. So far I have had only hearsay and 
hearsay has very little place in my life. Solid facts are what I 
want. Without a full knowledge of facts I shall be able to do 
little to help you. 


It is not that you have nothing to say. That would mean that 
the institution is perfect. But nothing in this world is perfect. 
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Laying the foundation stone for the C. F. Andrews Memorial Hospital, Santiniketan, 19 December 1945. 
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Speak to me freely about the shortcomings. Good things speak 
for themselves, not the bad things, at any rate, not’ to me. 


I have followed every word of what you have said with the 
keenest interest and | have learned a lot from it. I do not pro- 
pose to make detailed observations on what has been said or to 
give expression to all that is welling up in me just now but 
shall confine myself to one or two remarks of a general charac- 
ter. As I listened while Nanda Babu and Kshitimohan Babu 
were speaking, I said to myself: “Here is a real difficulty; but it 
is a difficulty of our own making.’ If a person conducts a big 
department he is expected to transmit what he stands for to 
someone who can be termed as his successor. Yet it is the dom- 
inant cry of the two stalwarts that they are unable to find a 
suitable successor for their respective departments. ‘True, these 
are departments of a special character. I know these depart- 
ments and I know too Gurudev’s views about them. Speaking 
generally, may I venture to suggest that there is no difficulty 
but can be overcome by tapascharya? It is almost an untranslat- 
able word, the nearest approach to its true meaning being per- 
haps ‘singleminded devotion’. But it means much more than 
that. Whenever, in the course of my multifarious activities, I 
have been confronted with a difficulty of this character, this 
singleminded devotion has solved my difficulty in a manner 
which I had never expected. During my twenty long years in 
God-forsaken South Africa, where under circumstances of the 
worst kind conceivable I found my God, it was my invariable 
experience that the right helper appeared at the right moment. 


It is my conviction, which I arrived at after a long and laborious 
struggle, that Gurudev as a person was much superior to his 
works or even this institution where he soared and sang. He 
poured his whole soul into it and nurtured it with his life’s blood 
and yet I dare say that his greatness was not fully expressed by it 
or through it. That is perhaps true of all great and good men— 
they are better and greater than their works. If, then, you are to 
represent that goodness or greatness for which Gurudev stands 
but which he could not express fully even through this institu- 
tion, you can do it only through tapascharya. 


There is a remarkable string of verses in the Tulsi Ramayana to 
the effect that what is not possible through other means becomes 
possible through tapascharya. This is said with reference to 
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124 Bibhutibhushan Gupta (1898-1970) 
had mentioned the complication arising 
from the admission of day scholars. Had 
come to Santiniketan in 1904 as a student 
in the Brahmacharyashram; taught Bengali 
at Santiniketan for six to seven years. 
Then, joined Lady Abala Bose’s Narisiksha 
Samiti as its Secretary; later, Headmaster, 
Vidyasagar Bani Bhavana, Calcutta. 
Returned to Santiniketan as a teacher in 
Bengali (1944). Adhyaksha, Patha Bhavana 
(1960-62). Earned a name in Bengali chil- 
dren’s literature for his books, Bidal 
Thakurji, a unique collection of folk tales 
from West Bengal with a foreword by 
Rabindranath, and Kathbidali-bhai. 
Associated with the editing of Santiniketan 
Patrika; worked as Joint Editor, Budhvar, 
with Pramathanath Bisi. 
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Parvati. Narada had prophesied that she would have for her com- 
panion-in-life one who answered to the description of Siva. If 
instead of Siva those characteristics were met in the person of a 
rogue, her life would be ruined. How to avert such a calamity 
was the problem and it is in that context that the verses to which 
I have referred come. I commend these verses to you for your 
careful perusal. Only you will have to strip them of their ortho- 
doxy. Finances were mentioned by you in the course of discus- 
sion. I will plead with you to dismiss from your thoughts the 
word ‘finance’ altogether. I am convinced that lack of finances 
never represented a real difficulty to a sincere worker. 


Finances follow—they dog your footsteps if you represent a real 
cause. Here, let me utter a warning. A worker may be real and 
yet the cause he represents may not be real. His handicap in that 
case will continue. There are, of course, seeming exceptions. The 
world is full of fools and successful rogues. But speaking of sin- 
cere men and women, it is my faith that if their cause is as wor- 
thy as their means, the handicap of finance need never deter 
them or damp their ardour. It is a big thing you have undertaken 
and in future you may have to undertake still bigger things and 
the question will be raised, “What about the finances?’ and you 
will find that the difficulty lies somewhere else rather than in the 
lack of finances. Set it right and the finances will take care of 
themselves. 


Yours!24 is a common difficulty. You cannot ride two horses at 
the same time. If you mix day-scholars with full-time students, 
the former will overshadow and spoil the training of the latter. 
Your institution was not designed for the mixture. 


Then it was said by Krishna Kripalani that they did not know 
what they were aiming at or stood for, what the sum total of the 
energies of Santiniketan and Sriniketan signified. My answer is 
that the ideal before you is not to represent Bengal or even India; 
you have to represent the whole world. Gurudev’s claim was not 
smaller than that. He stood for humanity as a whole. He could 
not do that unless he represented India with its destitute, dumb 
millions. That should be your aspiration as well. Unless you rep- 
resent that mass mind of India you will not represent Gurudev as 
a man. You may represent him as a singer, as a painter, or as a 
great poet but you wont represent him, and history will say of 
Gurudev that his institution was a failure. I do not want history 
to give that verdict. 
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I agree that if my claim that I am one of you is to be fully vindi- 
cated I ought to be here in your midst for a longer time.!?> | 
would love to do so. But my future dispositions are in the hands 


of God. 
(Visva-Bharati News, VOL. 14, NO. 9; CWMG, VOL. 82) 


Discusses the future of Santiniketan with Rathindranath. 


20 December 
In Santiniketan. !26 


Excerpt!27 of discussion with workers and staff members of Visva- 
Bharati: 


I want to hear from your lips what inspires you to be here and 
what are the difficulties that confront you. 


QUESTION: Should Santiniketan allow itself to be drawn into 
politcal work? 


GANDHI: I have no difficulty in saying that Santiniketan and 
Visva-Bharati ought not to be mixed up with politics. Every 
institution has its limitations. This institution should set limita- 
tions upon itself unless it is to be cheap. When I say that 
Santiniketan should not get mixed up with politics, I do not 
mean that it should have no political ideal. Complete independ- 
ence must be its ideal, as it is that of the country. But that very 
ideal would require it to keep out of the present-day political 
turmoil. I was asked this question when I was here thirty years 
ago and the reply I then gave was the same as I have given 
today. In fact it applies with even greater force today. 


QUESTION: In order to make Visva-Bharati really an interna- 
tional university, should we not try to increase the material 
resources of the university and provide greater facilities and 
ordinary comforts of life to attract scholars and research work- 
ers of outstanding merit from all over the country? 


GANDHI: By material resources I suppose you mean finance. Let 
me then say that your question is addressed to a person who 
does not swear by material resources.‘Material resources’ is after 
all a comparative term. For instance, I do not go without food 
and clothing. In my own way I have tried—more than perhaps 
any other man—to increase the level of material resources of 


125 In reply to Rathindranath Tagore’s 
request that Gandhi give more time every 
year to Santiniketan. 


126 ‘December, 1945. Once again 
Mahatmaji came to Santinketan. No one 
could imagine that this was fated to be his 
last visit to the Asram. Precious is the 
memory of the sad and beautiful ceremo- 
ny that welcomed him to the Asram for 
the last time. The laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of the hospital in memory of 

C. F Andrews was the most important 
item of his programme during this visit. 
This was followed by intimate discussions 
with the members of the staff and the 
heads of the various departments of Visva- 
Bharati, as to how Gandhiji could redeem 
his promise to Gurudev to do his best to 
preserve the “best treasure” the Poet had 
left to the nation. A full record of these 
conversations is published elsewhere in 
this issue; let us remember a significant 
remark that Gandhiji made on this occa- 
sion to resolve the conflict in the minds of 
those who failed to discover a harmony 
between Gurudev and Gandhiji. To them 
he said: “| have found no real conflict 
between us. | started with a disposition to 
detect a conflict between Gurudev and 
myself but ended with the glorious discov- 
ery that there was none.” 


These words of Mahatmaji should dispel 
forever all darkness from the souls of the 
followers of these two great men. This 
was Gandhilji’s fifth and last visit to 
Santiniketan. His relation with 
Santiniketan, however, cannot be gauged 
by the number of his visits. We may here 
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recall an episode reported by Ramananda Chattopadhyay in 
the Prabasi (Ashad, 1346 B.S.): Kagawa, the famous 
Japanese peace-maker and social worker, came to India 
some years ago and saw Mahatmaji. Incidentally he men- 
tioned to Mahatmaji that he was going to Bengal to see Sir 
Daniel Hamilton’s Gosaba. “Not Santiniketan?” asked 
Mahatmaji. “No,” replied Kagawa. “Well,” remarked 
Mahatmaji, “Gosaba is Gosaba, but Santiniketan is India.” 


This remark forcefully reveals the high esteem that Gandhi 
had for Santiniketan. Till the very end he cherished the links 
that bound him to Santiniketan, where he could glimpse the 
beauty and serenity of the India that he so deeply loved and 
so devotedly served. Indeed, it was not in a flight of fancy 
that Sarojini Naidu declared that Santiniketan belonged as 
much to Mahatmaji as to Rabindranath.’ (Kshitis Roy ed., 
The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Gandhi Memorial Peace 
Number, Santiniketan, 2 October 1949) 


127 Extracted from Pyarelal’s report ‘The Santiniketan 
Pilgrimage’ (dated Saturday, 29 December 1945). As some 
members did not know Hindi, Gandhi replied in English 
with the warning that they would have to speak in Hindi 
when they met next, at least he would not speak in any 
other language but Hindi. 
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Accompanied by Suresh Chandra 
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the average man in India. But it is my firm conviction that 
Visva-Bharati will fail to attract the right type of talent and 
scholarship if it relies on the strength of the material resources 
or material attractions that it can offer. Its attraction must be 
moral or ethical, or else it will become just one out of the 
many educational institutions in India. That was not what 
Gurudev lived and died for. I do not mean that creature com- 
forts should not be provided to the staff and workers who work 
here. There are ample material comforts in evidence here 
already. If I stayed here longer and had my way they might be 
considerably reduced. As Visva-Bharati progresses and more 
and more gifts and donations begin to pour in, in due course it 
will be able to provide more attractions to scholars and research 
workers, if it wants to. But if I were asked for advice I would 
say: ‘Do not yield to this temptation.’ Visva-Bharati must take 
its stand on the advancement of moral worth. If it does not 
stand for that, it is worth nothing. 


QUESTION: What must be done so that the institution might 
not lose its high moral appeal? What remedy do you suggest 
for it? 


GANDHI: Every one of you should understand the significance 
of moral worth. Moral worth is easily distinguished from mate- 
rial worth. The one leads to devotion to moral value, the other 
to Mammon worship. What distinguishes man from the four- 
footed beast is merely the recognition of moral worth, i.e., the 
greater the moral worth of a person the greater his distinction. 
If you believe in this ideal, you should ask yourselves why you 
are here and what you are doing. 


Every worker must have, of course, food, clothing, etc., for 
himself and his dependants. But you do not belong to Visva- 
Bharati merely because Visva-Bharati feeds, clothes and finds 
creature comforts for you. You belong to it because you cannot 
do otherwise, because your moral worth increases day by day 
by working for its ideals. Therefore, every defect that crops up, 
every difficulty that obstructs its working, will be found to be 
ultimately traceable to some defect in your outlook in regard to 
moral worth. I have been connected with many institutions for 
over sixty years and I have come to the conclusion that every 
difficulty in their working was traceable to a defect in the 
understanding of moral values. 
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QUESTION: We are trying to serve villagers. We find that at 
every step our activity is blocked by the social environment in 
the villages. The joyless routine of life there, the stagnation and 
the incubus of evil social customs obstruct our efforts. Should 
we not work for the eradication of these before we can hope 
for success in our other activities, and if so how can it be done? 


GANDHI: Ever since I came to India I have felt that social revolu- 
tion is a much more difficult thing to achieve than the political 
revolution, by which I mean ending our present slavery under 
the British rule. There are some critics who say that India cannot 
attain her political and economic emancipation till we get social 
emancipation. I regard it as a snag and a conundrum set to 
puzzle us, because I have found that the absence of political 
emancipation retards even our efforts for bringing about social 
and economic emancipation. At the same time it is also true that 
without a social revolution we will not be able to leave India 
happier than when we were born. I can however indicate no 
royal road for bringing about a social revolution except that we 
should represent it in every detail of our own lives. 


Force has been used to alter the structure of society in some 
countries. But I have purposely eliminated it from our considera- 
tion. So my advice to you is: Try again and again and never say 
that you are defeated. Do not get impatient and say, ‘the people 
are no good.’ Rather say, ‘I am no good.’ If the people do not 
respond within the time limit prescribed by you the failure is 
yours, not theirs. It is thankless and laborious work. But you do 
not expect thanks for your work. Work that is undertaken for 
love is no burden—it is pure joy. 


QUESTION: In an ashram, does the introduction of salary sys- 
tem raise or degrade the ideal of the institution? 


GANDHI: I have no difficulty in saying that it makes no differ- 
ence whether you pay a fixed salary or your expenses are paid 
for you. Both methods can be tried. The danger to be guarded 
against is this: if you pay a man his bazaar price you do not 
carry out the spirit of the ashram. We should rather do without 
talent and ability, be it of the highest order, if it demands its 
bazaar value. In other words, we should wait till talent is 
attracted to the institution, not for money but for something 
else for which the institution stands. Nor should you let the 
principle of ‘according to want’ take you even beyond bazaar 
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128 St Matthew, VII: 5 
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values. The salary system in Visva-Bharati is not a thing to com- 
plain of. The difficulties to which you have referred cannot be 
removed by mere tinkering. You must find out and remove the 
causes which are at the root of the defects you have in mind. 


QUESTION: How can we make headway against cynicism or 
lack of faith that we find among the youngsters? 


GANDHI: I heave a sigh of despair when you ask me that ques- 
tion. When you find that your pupils are without faith you 
should say to yourself: ‘I am without faith.’ I have found that 
again and again in my own experience. And each time the dis- 
covery has been like an invigorating bath for me. The Biblical 
saying ‘remove the beam from thine own eye before ye point 
out the mote in thy neighbour’s’!28 is even more appropriate in 
the case of pupil and teacher. The pupil comes to you to find 
in you something infinitely better than himself. Rather than 
complain, ‘Oh! he has no faith. How can I implant faith in 
him,’ it would be far better that you resigned from your job. 


QUESTION: The intellectual tradition of Gurudev is being fairly 
well maintained htre but I am afraid that the idealism for which 
he stood does not find full scope. There must be something 379 
wrong in an organisation that leads to such a result. What is the 
remedy? Secondly, should our institution only work to make 
culture available to the man in the street? This is your ideal. At 
the same time should not there be a place where higher culture 
can be preserved for the initiated? This was Gurudev’s ideal. 
Such an institution will necessarily be exclusive and for the 
select only. I am a follower both of yours and Gurudev’s ideals 
and J am torn by the conflict between the two. 


GANDHI: To take the second question first, it is a reflection 
both on Gurudev and myself. I have found no real conflict 
between us. I started with a disposition to detect a conflict 
between Gurudev and myself but ended with the glorious dis- 
covery that there was none. 


Regarding your question, all I can say is that the feeling, ‘I am all 
right but there is something wrong with the institution,’ betrays 
self-righteousness. It is a killing thing. When you feel within 
yourself that you are all right but everything around is wrong, 
the conclusion which you should draw for yourself is that every- 
thing is all right but there is something wrong within you. 


(Visva-Bharati News, VOL. 14, NO. 9; CWMG, VOL. 82) 
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Leaves for Rampurhat in the afternoon and is taken to the house of 
Maya Ghosh,!29 a local Congress worker. 
Addresses a meeting of the constructive workers at Rampurhat Town 
Hall. The Hindu of 22 December 1945 reports that Gandhi spoke in 
Hindustani and the ‘speech was explained to the audience in Bengali 
by Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh’. Amrita Bazar Patrika of 22 
December 1945 reports: 


Mahatma Gandhi emphasised the need for removing untouch- 
ability from the Hindu society. It was a terrible blot on 
Hinduism, he added. They must feel that every Indian was 
their brother—their own flesh. They must banish from their 
hearts all distinctions between Hindus and Muslims, Harijans 
and Bhils and Santhals. If they could learn these lessons they 
could banish a good many of the evils that beset society. 


Mahatma Gandhi regretted that all of them could not under- 
stand Hindustani. They must, of course, know the language of 
their province. But, he pointed out, if they wanted to travel all 
over India and wanted others to come to them, they must have 
a common language and that language had to be Hindustani. 


Explaining the language, Gandhiji said that Urdu was one 
form of Hindustani and the other form was Hindi. The differ- 
ence was that Urdu contained more words of Arabic and 
Persian origin and was written in Persian script, whereas Hindi 
contained words of Sanskrit origin and was written in 
Devanagari script. It was not so always but he would not at 
this moment enter into the history or the causes of the present 
division. Gandhiji emphasised that those who wished to serve 
India must learn both the scripts and forms of the language. If 
they loved their country and its people they would not mind 
the trouble and it was not a hard task either. 


Urging the people to wear khaddar, Gandhiji observed that after 
30 years’ experience he could say that if they had the will to pro- 
duce their own cloth they could overcome the scarcity of cloth 
in no time. It was strange, he remarked, that they could not or 
did not produce cloth in their country where cotton grew in 
abundance and did not spin and weave their own cloth. 


Gandhiji referred to the prevalence of malaria in the district 
and said that one reason for this was their terrible poverty. But 


129 Maya Ghosh (1915-2000): freedom 
fighter and social worker; participated in 
the non-cooperation movement; impris- 
oned several times; removed herself from 
politics after the death of Gandhi and 
joined the teaching profession. 
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130 Abanindranath Tagore (1871-1951): 
nephew of Rabindranath Tagore. Painter 
and writer. Impressed by Mughal and 
Persian miniatures and the work of the 
Japanese artists Taikan Yokoyama and 
Shunso Hishida, who visited India in 
1903, discarded Western realism for the 
stylized naturalism of Japanese art, which 
suited his poetic temperament. His work 
until the Omar Khayyam illustrations 
(1906-10; Santiniketan, Nandan 
Museum), greatly influenced the neo- 
Bengal art movement formed chiefly by 
his pupils at the Calcutta Art School, 
where he was Vice-Principal (1905-15). 
The Arabian Nights series (1930), his 
magnum opus, marks the beginning of 
modern Indian narrative painting. 
Vageswari Professor of Art, Calcutta 
University (1921-29). 

131 Debendranath Mukherjee 
(1887-1971): lawyer; Mayor, Calcutta, and 
well-known Hindu Mahasabha leader; 
took active part in establishing peace dur- 
ing the riots (1947); one of the founders 
of Maharaja Manindra Chandra College; 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council. 


a chronology: 1945 


if they used their leisure hours rightly, Gandhiji thought, they 
could lessen their poverty also. They must give up their insani- 
tary habits and it was the duty of all their workers to know 
how to preserve their own health and teach people the way to 


do so. (CWMG, VOL. 82) 


Speaks to the public at Burdwan Station. Amrita Bazar Patrika reports 
on 21 December 1945: 


Gandhiji asked them to be peaceful as, he said, freedom could 
not be achieved by shouting slogans. Peace was their only 
weapon for non-violence which alone could bring independ- 
ence. He advised them also not to think in terms of Hindus 


and Muslims. (CWMG, VOL. 82) 


21 December 


Returns to Calcutta on a special train from Rampurhat and goes to 


Sodepur Khadi Pratishthan. 


Writes to Abanindranath Tagore: 130 


Dear Abani Babu, 


I hope you received my telegram sent to you yesterday from 
Santiniketan. How I wish it were possible for me, being in 
Calcutta, to come to you and meet you face to face! But I 
know that I must deny myself that pleasure! 


I went yesterday morning to see Nand Babu’s museum and in 
it in a glass case he showed me some rare specimens of your 
producing beautiful art out of almost nothing, even straws! 


You must live to give India and the world more of such things. 
Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

(From a copy of Pyarelal’s papers; CWMG, VOL. 82) 


Sarat Chandra Bose calls and has discussions for over two hours. 
Debendranath Mukherjee,!3! Mayor of Calcutta, calls. 
Attends a prayer meeting; says: 


We are all travellers. I had been to Santiniketan for two days. J 
have returned and will stay here for two or three days and 
again I will go to Midnapore. 
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We are all travellers. Sooner or later we will have to undertake 
a long journey. This is the preparation for the long one. We 
must not be sorry for any travelling, short or long. But we do 
feel sorry for the long journey because we do not understand 
the significance of life and death, which are equal. 

Today’s song conveys the idea appropriately (“Ai Korechho Bhalo 
Nithuro-he, Ai Korechho Bhalo’). This is a prayer to God to 
burn our passion. And only when we have succeeded in that, 
shall we have no sorrow for the long journey. 


(Amrita Bazar Patrika, 22 December 1945; CWMG, VOL. 82) 


22 December 
In Calcutta. 
Meets with some members of the Sahebnagar Kasturba Shiksha Sibir 


after morning prayers at Sodepur Ashram. 


Kasturba’s death anniversary is quietly observed at the Ashram. 
Conducts congregational spinning in her memory. 


Given a guard of honour by Indian National Ambulance Corps after 
the prayer meeting at Sodepur. 


Discussions with Sarat Chandra Bose and Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Meets Governor Casey; meeting lasts two hours. 


* OK OK 


LETTER TO RATHINDRANATH TAGORE 


Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur, 
22 December 1945 

Chiranjivi Rathi, 
Music in Santiniketan is charming, but has the professor there 
come to the conclusion that Bengali music is the last word in 
that direction? Has Hindustani music, i.e., music before and 
after Muslim period, anything to give to the world of music? If 
it has, it should have its due place at Santiniketan. Indeed, I 
would go so far as to say that Western music which has made 
immense strides should also blend with the Indian. Visva- 
Bharati is conceived as a world university. This is merely a 
passing thought of a layman to be transmitted to the music 
master there. 
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132 The Year Book (1944-45) reports 
there were five Vice-Consuls in Calcutta at 
that time: Lampton Berry, James P. Speer, 
Robert M. Bruns, Adrian B. Colquitt and 
Alden M. Haupt. The first three were 
Secretaries to the American Mission and 
Ex-officio Vice-Consuls in Calcutta. In 
addition to those Vice-Consuls, the 
Calcutta Consulate also had M. S. Meyer 
as Consul-General, and John J. 
MacDonald, Charles E. Brookhart, Samuel 
J. Fletcher and Kenneth J. Yearns as 
Consuls. 
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One question about music. I have a suspicion that perhaps 
there is more of music than warranted by life, or I will put the 
thought in another way. The music of life is in danger of being 
lost in the music of the voice. Why not the music of the walk, 
of the march, of every movement of ours and of every activity? 
It was not an idle remark which I made at the Mandir service 
about the way in which boys and girls should know how to 
walk, how to march, how to sit, how to eat, in short how to 
perform every function of life. That is my idea of music. So far 


as I know, Gurudev stood for all this in his own person. 
(CWMG, VOL. 82) 


23 December 
In Calcutta. 


Has an informal talk with 200-plus workers and members of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 


Also has an informal talk with the workers of the Hindustan Mazdoor 
Sangh. 


Sodepur, 383 
23 December 1945 


To the question whether Vandemataram should be replaced by 
the new song Qadam, Qadam, Gandhiji said that a song that 
carried such glorious associations of sacrifice as Vandemataram 
could never be given up. It would be like discarding one’s 
mother. But they could certainly add a new song or songs like 
the one mentioned to their repertoire of national songs after 
due thought and discrimination. 


(Amrita Bazar Patrika, 25 December 1945; CWMG, VOL. 82) 


Vice-Consul!32 of America in Calcutta calls. 
Sarat Chandra Bose calls. 


25 December 
In Calcutta. 


Leaves in the morning on a steamer launch Nancy from Prinsep Ghat 
for his first visit to Diamond Harbour. 


Addresses a public meeting at Exhibition Ground, Diamond Harbour, 
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and is presented with a purse for his Harijan Fund. Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of 26 December reports: 


Gandhiji had already had one blessing from them. They had 


gathered there in thousands but there was no noise and they 


were sitting there quietly and peacefully under the scorching sun. 


If he left them after two hours, he would be going to serve them 
elsewhere. If they realised that in their heart he would be really 
happy. 

So many of them, men and women, were spinning there. That 
was a sight very pleasing to him. He also desired to thank them 
for the purse of Rs. 25,250 which they had given him for work 
in this sub-division. It was still more pleasing to him that this 
money had been collected from 3,900 persons. He was giving it 
to Charu Babu!33 and was sure that it would be spent wisely 
with maximum benefit. He hoped that the work would be taken 
up with this sum as capital. 


He had read and heard of the calamities suffered by the people 
of this subdivision due to flood, famine and pestilence. He also 
knew that unless they bore such calamities with fortitude, they 
would not be able to survive in this world. Calamities occurred 
at every moment in some place or other and humanity all over 
the world had to pass through such sufferings. Today humanity 
was suffering in one form or other all over the world. But if peo- 
ple thought of them as misfortunes falling on them and broke 
under them, they would not be able to reap good out of evil. 
The songs sung at Khadi Pratishthan at prayer time every day 
had one central message and that was that even those who suffer 


get the blessings of God hidden in those sufferings. 


It pained him to find that thousands of villagers were still com- 
ing there from distant places. It had been decided that he should 
come there at half past three and remain with them for two 
hours. If he had done so his progamme of work would have 
been disturbed and he would not have been able to serve them 
as he desired. 


He had a faith and it was still with him after he had come 
there. That was about the charkha. He had been saying from 
the very beginning that if we did not have faith in the charkha 
and realised its inner meaning, we would not be able to live 
peacefully in Hindustan. He had been saying this for 60 years, 


133 Charu Bhusan Choudhury 
(1900-90): Gandhi's associate in Noakhali 
who remained there after Partition; 
General Manager, Sodepur Khadi 
Pratishthan; sent to Noakhali by Satis 
Chandra Dasgupta to facilitate Gandhi's 
visit in 1946; continued to stay there and 
worked for the people until his death; 
imprisoned several times both during 
British rule and during East Pakistan 
Military rule. 
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Walking across a newly constructed bridge at Diamond Harbour, Calcutta, 25 December 1945. 
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and this was true not only for Hindustan but for the whole 
world, wherever humanity lived, whether it was a small or big 
community or country. Humanity could not live peacefully 
unless it accepted the creed of truth and non-violence. It needed 
to be said that hooliganism or rowdyism would not enable us to 
bring swaraj or do anything good for humanity. He was con- 
vinced that if the 40 crores of people in India were truly 
imbued with this spirit of truth and non-violence then sawraj 
would be in our hands. 


He would also tell them briefly the significance of the charkha. 
They would see that the poorest of the poor could have a 
charkha and spin. He had not seen any other machine which 
could be as useful as the charkha. Spinning was a form of 
labour. If a person did not work for his bread, he would be like 
a thief stealing the property of others. The charkha gave them 


scope for honest labour. 


In our country persons who knew English and who were said 
to be educated told us that our people, who had no work to do 
for six months, could have nothing in store for them but beg- 
ging. He would tell them that they would have to use intelli- 
gence in spinning too. A few minutes earlier he was spinning. 
The charkha was good but there was something wrong in it. He 
had to mend it before he could spin. In this way, if there was 
anything wrong in the machinery used by the people of India, 
then we would not be able to reap the maximum benefit out of 
it. Here one charkha went wrong. What would be the fate of 
Hindustan if 40 crores of charkhas went wrong? Those who 
believed that swaraj could be won by the charkha, would neces- 
sarily have the blessings of God. So long as we did not believe in 
God we would not be able to banish fear from our mind. A per- 
son or people who was not fearless could not be free. That was a 
simple truth. 


He desired to thank them again for they had listened to him 
quietly. He hoped they had listened and realised what he had 
said. If, however, they had not been able to follow him, he 
hoped what he had said would be translated into Bengali and 
circulated among them. When he heard that they would be glad 
if he held his prayer there he was greatly delighted. He would 


hold his prayer for a few minutes and then would take leave of 
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134 Lakshman Ganesh Thatte (1904-85): 
Founder Secretary, Hindu Raj Party; close 
to Vir Savarkar. 
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them. That did not mean that his work there was finished. 
He would go to the launch and hold discussions with their 
representatives. If he could work according to his plan, he 
would know his duties towards them. 


Concluding, Mahatma Gandhi said: 


‘I would request you to be quiet at the time of prayer. You 
should be wholly given to meditation of God while pray- 
ing. Prayer is not parrot-like repetition of words. It is mean- 
ingless without singleness of heart.’ (CWMG, VOL. 82) 


All-India Anti-Pakistan Front led by Lakshman Ganesh Thatte!34 
pickets at Sodepur Ashram urging him to oppose the Communal 


Award. 


Leaves Diamond Harbour for Mahishadal, on a week’s tour of the 
Midnapore District ravaged by cyclone and floods. 


26 December 
In Mahishadal. 


Holds discussions with Congress workers (on or after 25 December 


1945): 


GANDHI: I cannot say that all that has been done has been well 
done or ought to have been done. On the contrary, much of it 
ought not to have been done. That the people did not remain 
inert is a matter of satisfaction, but the fact that after all these 
years they should not have known what the Congress stood 
for is a matter of sorrow. What they did was thoughtless. By 


its very nature it could not be sustained. 


You have graphically put in your reports how you blew up a 
railway track, put roads out of use, burnt a kutchery, seized a 
thana, set up a parallel government and so on. This is not the 
technique of non-violent action. People committed the mistake 
of thinking that all that did not involve killing was non-vio- 
lence. Sometimes killing is the cleanest part of violence. If you 


kill the mischief-maker outright, there is an end to it as far as 
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he is concerned, but harassment is worse. It did not put out 
mischief. On the contrary it brought the mischief on our own 
heads. The authorities became vindictive. Perhaps, you will say 
that they would have been vindictive anyhow, but that it is not 
what we would desire or aim at. It does not pay us to let them 
go into panic. 

In August 1942, the authorities became panicky. We gave them 
that excuse. But they are a people who do not know what defeat 
is; their cowardice is not fundamental. So, they let such things as 
thanas, kutcheries, panchayat courts, etc., remain in your hands 
for a short while as toys but as soon as they had completed their 
dispositions they turned the full blast of their machinery of retal- 
iation against us. It is not in this way that India will attain her 
independence. We cannot afford to repeat it. 


Today you have to reckon not with Britain alone but the Big 
Three. You cannot successfully fight them with their own 
weapons. After all, you cannot go beyond the atom bomb. 
Unless we have a new way of fighting imperialism of all brands 
in the place of the outworn one of a violent rising, there is no 
hope for the oppressed races of the earth. 


Let nobody be misled by the Russian parallel. Our tradition is 
wholly different from Russia’s. The historical setting too is dif- 
ferent. In Russia the whole population was under arms; Indian 
masses will not take to arms even if they could be given the 
necessary training. But it is useless to think that our rulers will 
let us give them that training when they have at a stroke dis- 
armed a first-rate military State like Japan. Today Japan lies 
prostrate at the conqueror’s feet. But non-violence knows no 
defeat. It must however be true non-violence, not make- 
believe. I would not shed a single tear if I alone were left to 
represent such non-violence. 


QUESTION: After all that we have done and suffered, we have 
begun to doubt whether our energies have flowed in the right 
channel, whether the mass awakening was not misdirected. But 
is not non-violent rebellion a programme of seizure of power? 


GANDHI: Therein lies the fallacy. A non-violent revolution is 
not a programme of ‘seizure of power’. It is a programme of 
transformation of relationships ending in a peaceful transfer of 
power. If the people had fully carried out the five steps out- 
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lined by me in my 8th of August speech in the AICC in 
Bombay, and had there been a perfect atmosphere of non-vio- 
lence, the Government’s power and repression would have been 
sterilised and it would have been compelled to yield to the 
national demand. 


If under the impact of foreign invasion or some such cause the 
ruling power abdicates and a vacuum is created, the people’s 
organisation will naturally take over its functions but such 
jatiya sarkar (local government) could have no other sanction 
except that of non-violence and service of the people to enforce 
its fiats. It will never use coercion. Even those who might hold 
contrary views will receive a full measure of security under it. 


(As an instance of the infinitely greater efficacy of the non-violent 
technique as compared to the technique of coercion, he mentioned 
the case of Bardoli. In Midnapore whilst they succeeded in captur- 
ing a few symbols of power in the initial stages, they could not 
retain the fruits of their success. But in Bardoli the satyagrahis 
were able fully to retain the gains of their struggle.) 


Moreover, you have seen that all your bravery could not pre- 
vent the violation of women. Now that is intolerable. No one 
should be able to cast an evil eye upon them. This requires 
inculcation of a higher form of bravery, i.e., that of non-violence 
which can hurl defiance at death and against which the power of 
the aggressor cannot prevail. This is what I am trying to do. It 
may take time. It takes a long time to infuse this kind of higher 
courage among the millions. Whether this kind of non-vio- 
lence will ever come into play or not I do not know. But you 
who have training in non-violence for all these years ought to 
realise that in your hands non-violence should show all the 
brilliance that is inherent in it. 


(They next wanted to know as to how they could start on the right 
lines. Gandhiji in reply prescribed to them the spinning-wheel as 
‘the symbol and central sun of the 18-fold constructive pro- 
gramme’. It was the best way of achieving social solidarity and 
non-violent organisation. The technique of non-violent action con- 
sisted in isolating and sterilising the instruments of evil. Jatiya 
sarkar based on non-violence would not put Government servants 
under duress but would effectively isolate them so that they would 
either have to align themselves with the people or be reduced to the 
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necessity of carrying out the foreign Governments writ through 
undiluted barbarism of which they would soon sicken and tire. 
Even their relations and dear ones would desert them.) 


This presupposes that no section among the people is labour- 
ing under a sense of injustice and wrong at the hands of the 
others. Untouchability, exploitation and communal rancour 
can have no place under a jatiya sarkar, or it will be like a 
house divided against itself which must fall. 


(Haryan, 17 February 1946) 


30 December 


Visits Erinchi, Kakra, Contai. 


31 December 


In Contai. 
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135 Sudhir Chandra Das (1907-91): left 
school to join the freedom movement in 
1924: later, passed ‘Adya’ from Goudia 
School. Attended the Calcutta Session of 
Congress (1928). Published Kanthi 
Congress Barta (1930) in cyclostyle form. 
Imprisoned several times (1930-42). 
Attended the ‘Ramgar Convention’ called 
by Subhas Chandra Bose (1940). Visited 
Noakhali (1946). Won the Assembly elec- 
tion (1952) from Contai (South) for the 
Krishak Praja Party of Acharya J. B. 
Kripalani; won elections to the State 
Assembly (1962-72). Minister for Animal 
Husbandry Department, Government of 
West Bengal (1967, 1971). [FOOTNOTE 
CREDIT: Tapas Kumar Das] 
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1946 


1 January 


In Contal. 


2 January 
In Conta. 
Addresses volunteers; Amrita Bazar Patrika reports: 


Gandhiji, while taking the salute of the volunteers, asked 
whether they belonged to any permanent corps or were recruited 
temporarily. On being told that they were recruited on the 
occasion of his visit there, Gandhiji said that they should have 
a permanent volunteer corps for their own good and for the 
service of the people. The volunteers, he said, should be wedded 
to the cult of non-violence and should serve the people and 
not harass them. 


They should spin the charkha regularly and know the rules of 
cleanliness. That means, Gandhiji emphasised, that if they 
found dirt anywhere they should try themselves to clean it. 
They should look at every human being with an eye of love 
and should do their best to alleviate the sufferings of the peo- 
ple. Their whole life should be dedicated to prayer and they 
should realise that prayer would instill a power in them which 
would enable them to face anything. Gandhiji put a number of 
questions to Sjt. Sudhir Chandra Das,!35 G.O.C. of volunteers 
and asked them why they did not have uniform dress. 
Knowing that their volunteer group was temporary and due to 
shortage of time they could not have uniform dress, Gandhiji 
told them that volunteers must get such instructions so that 
wherever and whenever they were required they all must be in 
the same uniform. 


Hindustan Standard of 3 January 1946 reports on Gandhi's address to 
the Midnapore District Workers’ Conference during which he says: 


I believe Subhas Bose is still alive. He is biding his time and 
will come out at the right moment. I admire his courage and 
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his bravery in spite of my differences with him with regard to 
the method of attaining freedom. The people of India cannot 
attain freedom by the sword. 


Kumar Devendralal Khan, Raja of Narajole, calls. 


Given a guard of honour by local volunteers of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. 


3 January 


Returns to Calcutta; arrives at Prinsep Ghat by steamer launch Nancy 
from Contai at midnight; stays in the launch until early morning when 


he leaves by car for Sodepur Khadi Pratishthan; stays at Sodepur. 


4 January 

Expresses his great pleasure on hearing of the release!3° of Maj. Gen. 
Shah Nawaz Khan,!37 Col. Prem Kumar Sehgal!38 and Col. Gurbaksh 
Singh Dhillon!3° of the Indian National Army. 


5 January 
Addresses the conference of Bengal Congress workers at Sodepur. 


Meets Nellie Sen Gupta and other Chittagong leaders and discusses 
Chittagong problem.!4° Says to Nellie Sen Gupta that he wants to live 
for 125 years. 


Soudamini Mehta, President, and Priyaranjan Sen, Secretary, Bengal 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, call; discuss Sangh matters. 


6 January | 
Meets with Bengal Congress workers at the Sodepur Ashram. 
Dr Syed Mahmud, Congress leader, calls. 


7 January 

In Calcutta. 

Meets Governor Casey; meeting lasts one and a half hours. 
John Mathai!*! calls. 

Dr B. C. Roy calls. 


136 After the INA trials (1946) in which 
officers of the Indian National Army 
were tried at Red Fort, Delhi, for ‘wag- 
ing war against the King Emperor’, i.e. 
the British sovereign. The defence by 
Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Bhulabhai Desai and others was 
that they should be treated as prisoners 
of war as they were not paid mercener- 
aries but bona fide soldiers of a legal 
Government, the Provisional 
Government of Free India. . . ‘however 
misinformed or otherwise they had 
been in their notion of patriotic duty 
towards their country’. 


137 Shah Nawaz Khan (1914-83): 
joined Congress after dissolution of the 
INA; invited by Nehru to join his 
Cabinet as Minister of State for 
Railways. Elected three time to Lok 
Sabha from Meerut; Chairman, First 
Netaji Death Enquiry Commission 
(1956). 

138 Prem Kumar Sehgal (1817-1992): 
Commander, 2nd Division, INA. Military 
Secretary of Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Posthumously awarded Padma Bhushan 
(1998). 
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139 Gurbaksh Singh Dhillon (1914-2006): 2nd-in- 
Command, 5th Guerilla Regiment, INA. Awarded Padma 
Bhushan (1998). 


140 On the evening of 18 April 1930, Surjya Sen 
(1894-1934; prominent Bengali freedom fighter; popularly 
known as ‘Masterda’) led the ‘Chittagong Republican 
Army’ in the Chittagong Armoury Raid; captured two 
Government armouries, the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems, the port and the railway station. Formation of a free 
national revolutionary Government under Sen was publicly 
proclaimed and an appeal made to the people for a decla- 
ration of their allegiance. 


Enjoying popular support, Sen lived in disguise, confined to 
eight or 10 villages only, which proved more helpful to his 
activities. The Government knew this but failed to capture 
him. Before long, Sen extended his political activities 
beyond Chittagong to Comilla, Dacca and other places. 


In 1931, Chittagong revolutionaries attacked Durno, the 
high-handed District Magistrate of Dacca, and Elison, noto- 
rious Police Chief of Comilla, was killed. 


On a June night in 1932, Sen's hideout in Dhalghat—a 
small village—was surrounded by a unit of the imperial 
army. Sen successfully broke through the cordon and 
escaped. Capt. Cameron of the British forces was killed and 
Nirmal Sen, a leader of the rebel army, lost his life in the 
encounter. Some proposals and concrete steps were taken 
by various nationalist leaders to send Sen out of the coun- 
try but he vehemently opposed such moves for his personal 
safety. 


Sen and his group decided to attack the Pahartali European 
Club (which bore the notorious sign ‘Dogs and Indians not 
allowed’) on the outskirts of Chittagong (September 1932). 
Preetilata Waddedar (1911- 32) successfully led the attack. 
A number of persons in the Club were killed. Waddedar 
committed suicide by swallowing potassium cyanide after 
being surrounded by the police. 


In February 1933, Sen's hiding place at Gahira village, 
Chittagong, was revealed by one of the locals and he was 
captured. Sentenced to death in August 1933, Sen was 
hanged in Chittagong Jail on 8 January 1934. 

141 John Mathai (1886-1959): well-known economist. 
India’s first Railway Minister; Central Finance Minister 
(1948-49); President, Indian Tariff Commission (1931); First 
Chairman, State Bank of India; Vice-Chancellor, Kerala 
University; Director, Tata Industries. 
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8 January 
In Calcutta. 


Leaves by Assam Mail in the afternoon for Gauhati, Assam, accompa- 
nied by Satis Chandra Dasgupta, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Manilal 
Gandhi, Prabhavati Devi!42 and others. Special arrangement is made 
for an unscheduled stop at Sodepur. 


14 January 

Returns to Calcutta from Parbatipur by a goods train under special 
arrangement. The Railway authorities, in their anxiety to provide a 
comfortable and undisturbed return journey, make a last minute 
change by attaching a special third-class coach fitted with four com- 
partments to a goods train at Parbatipur instead of attaching it to the 
Assam Mail as previously arranged. 

Expresses grief over the communal disturbances at Diamond Harbour 
and Chittagong during the afternoon prayer meeting. 


15 January 
Meets prisoners in Alipore Presidency Jail, including two women 
prisoners Lila Roy!43 and Ujjwala Majumdar. 


16 January 
In Calcutta. 


17 January 
In Calcutta. 


Meets prisoners in Dum Dum Jail, some of who gave him a letter: 


Dum Dum Central Jail 
17 January, 1946 


Dear Mahatmaji, 


Since your release, we have been urging on you to come to 
Bengal. Today Bengal needs your tender care. At last, as soon 
as the opportunity has offered itself, you have come to Bengal 
and we hope Bengal has given you her best reception. We 
regret we could not physically take part in that reception. 


142 Prabhavati Devi (1906-73): at the 
forefront of the freedom struggle in 
Bihar; married to Jayaprakash Narayan. 
Sarvodaya worker; engaged in social 
work throughout her life. Participated in 
the Quit India Movement (1942) and 
imprisoned. Close to Kamala Nehru; 
founder of Kamala Nehru Sishu Vihar, 
Patna, and Mahila Charkha Samiti. 


143 Lila Roy (1900-70): political activist, 
social reformer, journalist, philanthropist. 
First female student at Dacca University. 
Joint Secretary, Nikhil Banga Nari 
Votadhikar Samiti (1923); set up Dipali 
Sangha (1923), women’s association 
whose main objective was enhancing 
women’s education. Founded Dipali 
School and 12 other free primary schools 
with the help of the Sangha; founder, 
Nari Shiksha Mandir and Shiksha Bhavan. 
Member, revolutionary group Shrisangha 
(1925); established women’s hostel at 
Calcutta for female students. Aided and 
acted as liaison between secret revolu- 
tionary groups (such as Anushilan Samiti 
and Yugantar) and the Bengali intelli- 
gentsia, especially women. Source of 
inspiration to well-known women revolu- 
tionaries like Pritilata Waddedar. Founded 
Mahila Atmaraksha Fund (1927), one of 
the first self-defence groups in the 
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We offer you our allegiance—to you personally for your ideal 
and methods and to you as the leader of the nation. The last 3 
or 4 years have been years of trials, tribulations and sufferings 
for the nation: you personally had your bereavements also. 
The nation has felt with you the national sufferings and 
humiliations as also your bereavements. 


Now to our personal matters. 


Bengal has done some pioneering work in the field of national 
awakening. The young men of Bengal have had a sneaking 
pride for that past service. Even when that has gone out of 
date, our workers have clung to that. 


Before concluding we must say a few words regarding our 
detention. The Government plea of terrorism is wholly false. 
There has been no cause of terrorism in Bengal since 1934 
and it is simply insulting our intelligence as well as our patri- 
otism to say that we are thinking—or for that matter any 
other political group is thinking—of terrorism at this hour of 
the day. 


Yours sincerely, 
Arun Chandra Guha 
Bhupendra Kumar Datta and Friends 


Officials of Muslim Unemployed Relief Association call for discus- 
sions on the economical and political position of Muslims in Bengal. 


Agatha Mary Harrison!“ calls; she is to accompany Gandhi to 
Madras. 7 


18 January 
In Calcutta. 


Visits Bishram Ghat of Mahaprabhu Shri Shri Gouranga Deb in the 
morning at Panihati. Walks all the way, nearly a mile from Sodepur 
Ashram. 


Meets with leaders of Chittagong again and holds discussions on dif- 
ferent problems of the Chittagong people. 


Given a reception at Panihati Municipality. 


Meets Governor Casey; meeting lasts an hour and 15 minutes. Lady 
Maie Casey records in Tides and Eddies:'45 


region; set up Gana Shiksha Parishad for 
spreading female education at a mass 
level. Activist in the salt satyagraha; | 
founded Dhaka Mahila Satyagraha 
Committee. Married compatriot Anil Roy 
(1939). Joined Subhas Chandra Bose to 
form the Forward Bloc. Editor, Jayashree 
and Forward Block (weekly mouthpiece 
of Bose’s party). Imprisoned twice 
(1931-37, 1940-46). Later, moved to 
West Bengal; Member, Indian Constituent 
Assembly from Bengal (1946). 
Contributed to drafting the Constitution 
of India. Participated in the relief work of 
the victims after the Calcutta and 
Noakhali riots (1946). Also set up 
National Service Institute, philanthropic 
organization. 


144 Agatha Mary Harrison (1885-1954): 
prominent Quaker; first brought Indian 
question to the notice of British section of 
the Women's International League of Peace 
and Freedom. Sent to India (1929) as 
Personal Assistant to Beryl Power, only 
women member of the Whitley 
Commission on Labour. Met C. F. Andrews 
(1939) and was invited to assist him with 
preparations for Gandhi's forthcoming visit 
to London for the Second Round Table 
Conference. Secretary, Indian Conciliation 
Group (1931). 


145 Maie Casey, Tides & Eddies. London: 
Michael Joseph, 1966. 
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146 Lady Casey is in error here; the stair- 
case is of latticed wood. The iron lace 
staircase is in another location. 
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Out of Dick’s office, which he described as being about the size 
of a tennis-court, a concealed spiral staircase of iron lace!4¢ led 
upstairs to my sitting-room. I came down it to meet Mr. 
Gandhi after his first visit, when his business with Dick was 
over. 


It was winter then so he was wrapped up in a fine white 
Kashmir shawl. His lean golden-brown legs showed beneath it 
and on his feet he wore a pair of sandals of unusual pattern. 
He afterwards had a similar pair made for me; they were of 
cowhide, but from a cow that had died a natural death, for 
cows are semi-sacred in India and are protected. 


I could not keep away once I had met Gandhi and hurried 
down the little staircase to greet him before he left, on every 
occasion except on his day of silence when any exchange of 
thought was conducted by him on slips of paper. 


I found his strong gentle personality irresistible. His gestures 
and speech were clear and dramatic though he was able if he 
wished to wrap himself in a cocoon of words impossible to 
penetrate. He spoke of interesting matters and asked interesting 
questions. He had no particular sympathy with the scientific age, 
still less with the industrial age. Life was better and happier, he 
believed, if it was simple; he could not see why the western 
pattern of living should be imposed upon the east. I was 
reminded that, of the nearly three thousand million human 
beings in the world, not more than a third of them were aware 
of the industrial age and of western civilisation. This age and 
civilisation touched only a crust of persons and gave them toys 
rather than happiness. 


I was not the Governor. I was only his wife, therefore my con- 
versations with Gandhi flowed in unrestricted freedom. His 
eyes behind thick lenses were shrewd and kind and comforting. 
I had the feeling that if I were in trouble I would like to go to 
him for advice, which though it might not be for me entirely 
functional would be wise and human. 


Mahatma Gandhi had an extraordinary power over Indian peo- 
ple. Persons of his own Hindu religion revered and obeyed him 
even if it meant exposing themselves to death, but respect for 

him was universal. When he came and went through the portals 
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of Government House all our staff, clerks, domestics, garden- 
ers, of whatever religion or caste—all living creatures—crowded 
the entrance hall on his arrival and departure, greeting him rev- 
erently after their own fashion. This happened to no one else 
who visited us. | went with Dick to see him out on his last visit 
and noticed that even the independent Misr,!47 who differenti- 
ated between persons, had appeared from somewhere to watch 
him go. 

A great man came and went and the aura of peace and patience 
that surrounded him remained with us for a while after he had 
gone. 


19 January 


In Calcutta. 


Sees performance by Professor Subodh Chandra Mukherjee, caricatur- 


ist and ventriloquist, at Khadi Pratishthan. Amrita Bazar Patrika 
reports: 


Comedian, Professor Subodh Chandra Mukherjee, gave a 
demonstration of comic skits and caricature before Gandhiji’s 
party and the Ashramites of Khadi Pratishthan. Raj Kumari 
Amrit Kaur, Shri Pyarelal, Dr. Sushila Nayar appreciated the 


performance of Professor Mukherjee greatly. 


Prior to this he gave performances before Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Acharya Kripalani and Mrs. Kripalani and others who 


also expressed appreciation of his performance. 
Meets Nabakrushna Choudhury!48 and Banka Behari Das!49 of Utkal 
Provincial Congress Committee. 


Leaves for Madras by a special Bengal—Nagpur Railway train in the 


afternoon accompanied by Agatha Harrison. 


10 March 


Writes to the new Bengal Governor, Frederick Burrows, on the issue 
of releasing the political detainees, enclosing the letter received by 
him, signed by two leading political prisoners lodged in Dum Dum 
Jail, namely, Arun Chandra Ghosh and Bhupen Datta. 


147 Their dachschund. 


148 Nabakrushna Choudhury (1901-84): 
Sarvodaya leader; disciple of Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave. Chief Minister, Orissa. 


149 Barka Behari Das (1921-2001): par- 
ticipated in the Quit India Movement 
(1942) and imprisoned; Praja Socialist 
Party leader; later, joined Congress. 
Member, Orissa Legislative Assembly 
(1957-61) and Rajya Sabha (1966-71); 
elected to Orissa Legislative Assembly 
three times. 
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150 Dr Dinshaw Mehta’s clinic. 


151 Originally written in Hindi, titled 
‘From Harijan Sevak’, published simulta- 
neously with the source. 


152 In March 1942. 


153 An announcement emanated from 
Tokyo on 23 August 1945 to the effect 
that Netaji had died in a plane crash on 18 
August 1945. Nevertheless, doubts on the 
authenticity of the report persisted. The 
issue was raised in Parliament where Prime 
Minister Nehru said, on 3 December 1955, 
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Nature Cure Clinic!° 
6, Todiwala Road, Poona 
March 10, 1946 


Dear Friend, 


Your predecessor Mr Casey purposely left for you a legacy and 
told me that you would have to deal yourself with the remain- 
ing political prisoners or detenus of Bengal. 


I have no desire to worry you in the beginning stage of your 
career, but the letter I have just received from important pris- 
oners or detenus in Dum Dum Jail encourages me to do so. 
The letter speaks for itself. I simply say by way of comment 
that it is a tragedy or, may I say, even a disgrace to keep these 
people in jail without trial even on suspicion, however strong 
that may be. I plead for courageous wholesale release. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
H. E. Sir Frederick Burrows 


Governor of Bengal 
Calcutta 


(Gandhijis Correspondence with the Government, 1944-47; 
CWMG, VOL. 83) 


30 March 


Uruli-Kanchan,!5! 
30 March 1946 


Some years ago it was announced!» in the newspapers that 
Subhas Chandra Bose had died. I believed the report. Later the 
news was proved to have been incorrect. Since then I have had 
a feeling that Netaji could not leave us until his dream of 


swaraj had been fulfilled. 


... On the other hand, there is strong evidence!*5 to counter- 
act the feeling. The British Government is party to that evi- 
dence. Capt. Habibur Rahman has said, he was present at the 
time of Netaji’s death and has brought back his charred wrist 
watch. Another of his companions, Shri Iyer, met and told me 
that my instinct was wrong and I should abandon the feeling that 
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that an official committee would be appointed to go into the 
matter. The Government of India appointed a three-member 
Inquiry Committee (vide Notification No. F-30(26) FEA/55, 5 
April 1956), comprising Shah Nawaz Khan, Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry for Transport and Railways, as its 
Chairman; Suresh Chandra Bose, elder brother of Netaji 
and S. N. Maitra, ICS, Chief Commissioner, The Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. Khan and Maitra came to the conclu- 
sion that Netaji had died in the plane crash. Bose submitted 
a dissenting report. The majority report was accepted by 
the Government of India. 


In response to a demand for a fresh inquiry, the 
Government of India constituted another Inquiry 
Commission (1970; headed by G. D. Khosla, Retd Chief 
Justice, Punjab High Court) that also came to the conclu- 
sion that Netaji had succumbed to his injuries sustained in 
the plane crash at Taihoku. A Writ Petition was later filed 
before the High Court at Calcutta. A Division Bench of the 
High Court by its judgement dated 30 April 1998 directed 
the Union of India to launch a rigorous inquiry into the 
alleged disappearance/death of Netaji in accordance with 
law by appointing a Commission of Inquiry for the purpose 
of putting an end to the controversy. 


The Government of India appointed a one-man Commission 
(Notification No. SO 339(E), 14 May 1999) consisting of 
Justice M. K. Mukherjee, a retired Judge of the Supreme 
Court of India to inquire into all the facts and circumstances 
related to the disappearance of Netaji in 1945 and subse- 
quent developments connected therewith including: 


a) Whether Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose is dead 
or alive; 
b) If he is dead, whether he died in the plane 
crash, as alleged; 
c) Whether the ashes in the Japanese temple are 
ashes of Netaji; 
d) Whether he has died in any other manner at 
any other place and, if so, when and how; 
e) His whereabouts if he is alive. 
The response of the Commission to the terms of reference, 
in its Report, was as follows : 
a) Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose is dead; 
b) He did not die in the plane crash, as alleged; 
c) The ashes in the Japanese temple are not of 
Netaji; 
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d) In absence of any clinching evidence a positive 
answer cannot be given; and 
e) Answer already given in (a) above. 


The Commission also expressed the view—consequent 
upon its findings—that in undertaking the scrutiny of publi- 
cations touching upon the question of death or otherwise 
of Netaji, the Central Government can proceed on the basis 
that he is dead but did not die in the plane crash, as 
alleged. The report of the Justice Mukherjee Commission is 
now a public document. Apart from it having been placed 
(along with the Action Taken Report) before both Houses 
of Parliament on 17 May 2006, it has also been put on the 
website of the Ministry of Home Affairs (mha.nic.in). The 
Government of India has not accepted the findings of the 
Justice Mukherjee Commission to the effect that Netaji did 
not die in the plane crash and that the ashes in the Renkoji 
Temple, Tokyo, are not of Netaji. 
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Subhas Chandra was alive. In the face of these proofs I appeal to 
everyone to forget what I have said and, believing in the evidence 
before them, reconcile themselves to the fact that Netaji has left 
us. All man’s ingenuity is as nothing before the might of the One 
God. He alone is Truth and nothing else stands. 


(CWMG, VOL. 83) 


29 July 


Jinnah commands “Direct Action’ to achieve Pakistan. 


16 August 
‘Direct Action’ Day. 
Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


Asked if Direct Action would be nonviolent or violent, Jinnah 
replied, ‘I am not going to discuss ethics.’ Lesser leaders said 
that Muslims were ‘not believers in Ahimsa’. A ‘council of 
action’ appointed by the League drew up a programme that 
used the language of jihad; leaflets, whether or not authorized 
by the League, spoke of clashes between Muslims and hea- 
thens; and the chief minister of Bengal, Hassan Shaheed 
Suhrawardy of the League, declared that if the Congress was 
put in power at the Centre, Bengal would rebel. 


Direct Action triggered a mayhem in Calcutta that the 
Suhrawardy ministry was unwilling or unable to prevent. On 
the first day (16 August), hundreds of Hindus were killed as 
thousands of youths armed with lathis and daggers and shout- 
ing slogans for Pakistan roamed the city. In the next three or 
four days, Hindus retaliated and an even larger number of 
Muslims were killed. The Statesman, British-owned, which had 
defended Jinnah in his dispute with Wavell, wrote of what 
became known as the Great Calcutta Killing: 


The origin of the appalling carnage—we believe the 
worst communal riot in India’s history—was a political 
demonstration by the Muslim League (20 August). 


Gandhi's worst fears were coming true, but, back now in 
Sevagram, he did not know what he could do. In a statement 
(19 August) he called for refraining from retaliation, said that 
if the madness went on Calcutta ‘will cease to be the City of 
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154 Pyarelal Nayyar, Mahatma Gandhi: 


The Last Phase, Part | (Bk 1 and 2) 
Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1956, 1958. 
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Palaces, it will become the city of the dead’, and added: Would 
that the violence of Calcutta were sterilised and did not become 
a signal for its spread all over. It depends upon the leaders of the 
Muslim League of course, but the rest will not be free from 


responsibility. (Wohandas, 2006) 


15 October 


New Delhi, 
15 October 1946 


In Bombay a Hindu gave shelter to a Muslim friend the other 
day. This infuriated a Hindu mob who demanded the head of the 
Muslim friend. The Hindu would not surrender his friend. So 
both went down literally in deadly embrace. This was how it was 
described to me authentically. Nor is this the first instance of 
chivalry in the midst of frenzy. During the tecent bloodbath in 
Calcutta, stories of Muslims having, at the peril of their lives, 
sheltered their Hindu friends and vice versa were recorded. 
Mankind would die if there were no exhibition any time and 
anywhere of the divine in man. 


(Harijan, 20 October 1946; CWMG, VOL. 85) 


27 October 
In New Delhi. ) 
Pyarelal records in Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase, Part I:'>4 


On a thin white mattress in his unfurnished whitewashed little 
room in Bhangi Colony, Gandhiji sat cross-legged, discussing 
his future programme with Pandit Nehru in view of the Great 
Calcutta Killings and its aftermath. He was contemplating 
return to Sevagram Ashram: 


‘If I leave Delhi, it will not be in order to return to Sevagram 
but only to go to Bengal. Else, I would stay here and stew in 
my justice.’ (BK 1) 


* *K 


Two friends from Bengal—Satish Chandra Das Gupta, a dis- 
tinguished pupil of that great scientist Sir P. C. Ray... and 
Satin Sen, a veteran Bengal leader—saw Gandhiji that evening 
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in connection with the disturbances in East Bengal. Gandhiji 
told them what was brewing in his mind. ‘Allow us to go to 
Noakhali first,’ they pleaded. ‘Give us a chance to do our bit 


and then, if necessary, you can go there.’ 


Sarat Chandra Bose, one of the members of the Interim 
Government, joined the group a little later. 


GANDHI: Go forth, therefore; you have my blessings. And I tell 
you, there will be no tears but only joy if tomorrow I get the 
news that all the three of you are killed. 


GROUP: It will be pure joy to be so killed. 


GANDHI: But mark my words. There should be no foolhardi- 
ness about it. You should go because you feel you must and not 
because I ask you to. 


GRouP: That goes without saying. (BK 1) 


* OK OK 


Calcutta was still burning when Gandhiji left Delhi for 
Noakhali. The fire had never completely been put out since 
August, 1946. Gandhiji and party were even warned to be pre- 
pared against acid-bulbs that might be hurled through the car 
windows on detraining at Calcutta. Friends tried to argue with 
Gandhiji: Was it right for him to expose himself to such risk? 
And in any case, what protection could his unarmed presence 
in Noakhali give to the riot-victims? 


‘I do not know what I shall be able to do there (Noakhali). All I 
know is that I won't be at peace with myself unless I go there.’ 
(BK 2) 


* OK 


The Bihar Ministers came to meet Gandhiji at the Patna 
Railway Station. The whistle was about to be blown. They had 
not finished, however. The Station-Master was in a fix. 
Hesitatingly he came and asked if the ‘line clear’ could be 
given. ‘You do not go to any other passenger to take orders,’ 
answered Gandhiji disconcertingly. “Why this exception then? 
You should do your duty and not be afraid of Ministers. It 
would do you and them good. They must not ride rough-shod 
over rules or else democracy will go to pieces.’ 
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155 Pyarelal Nayyar, Mahatma Gandhi: 
The Last Phase, Part Il. Anmedabad: 
Navajivan, 1958. 
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Bowing respectfully, as he took leave, the Station-Master ven- 
tured: ‘If there were even one individual in every department to 
observe discipline like you, it would change the whole face of 
administration. You do not know what price poor Government 
servants have to pay if they do not accommodate themselves to 
their bosses. During my forty-four years of service, this is my 
first experience of anyone giving us such an object lesson in 
fearless performance of duty by his personal example. No won- 
der, we call you the Father of the Nation.’ 


The signal was given. The train bore Gandhiji Calcutta-wards. 
(Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase, Part I])'55 


29 October 


Arrives in Calcutta from Delhi by Delhi Mail in the afternoon on his 
way to visit the riot-affected areas in Eastern Bengal. Detrains at 
Liluah Station and goes by car to Sodepur Khadi Pratishthan. Stays at 
Sodepur. 


Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


One of Gandhi's goals in Calcutta—his base for proceeding by 
train and boat to Noakhali—was to befriend Shaheed 
Suhrawardy, the Bengal premier belonging to the Muslim 
League, and get him to do more to restore the security of 
Hindus in the eastern districts. During the Khilafat days young 
Suhrawardy had called Gandhi ‘Bapu’; now, at the end of 
October 1946, he urged Gandhi to delay his departure for 
Noakhali. Calcutta, he said, also needed Gandhi's presence. 


Assured by Suhrawardy that fresh attacks on Noakhali’s Hindus 
would be prevented, Gandhi paused in Satis Dasgupta’s khadi 
ashram in Sodepur on the outskirts of Calcutta. In the city he 
saw legacies of the August violence: entire streets of gutted 


shops and burnt-down houses, and high piles of garbage. 


While waiting for the journey to Noakhali, Gandhi learnt of 
large-scale killings of Muslims in Bihar, a province to which he 
had been attached from the days of the 1917 Champaran 
satyagraha. Nehru flew to Bihar along with Patel and two 
League colleagues in the council, Liaqat Ali and Abdul Rab 
Nishtar; Rajendra Prasad and Jayaprakash made themselves 
active in their province; and a shaken Gandhi also wondered 


whether he should not go to Bihar instead of Noakhali. 
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Though deciding to keep to his plan, he announced he would 
fast unto death if the Bihar violence, portrayed as avenging 


Noakhali, did not cease. 


At this time Gandhi thought his end was not far, and said as 
much in a number of letters he wrote between 3 and 6 
November, addressed to or for his ashram associates 
(Mashruwala,!5° Vinoba,!57 Kalelkar and others), his political 
colleagues (Nehru, Patel, C. R., Azad, Prasad), his ‘sisters and 
‘daughters’ (including Amrit Kaur and Lilavati Asar), and his 


son Devadas. 


They must remain where they were if he fasted, he wrote, and 
remain strong if he died. If some were not named in his letters, 
he explained, it was because he had no time, not because he 
had forgotten them. No one should worry over him; he was 
with a competent team. (Mohandas, 2006) 


30 October 
In Calcutta. 


Meets Governor Burrows who asks: “What would you like me to do?’ 
Gandhi replies: ‘Nothing, Your Excellency’, indicating that, after the 
British declaration to quit, the Governor's position is that of a 
Constitutional head; the responsibility of maintaining peace is that of 
the elected Ministry. 


Pyarelal writes: 


Premier Shaheed H. Suhrawardy calls in the afternoon and again 
in the evening, accompanied by J. C. Gupta,!>8 Congress leader; 
‘How is it, Shaheed Sahib,’ Gandhi asks, “everybody calls you 
chief of the goondas?’ The Premier counters: ‘Mahatmaji, don’t 
people say things about you, too, behind your back?’ “That may 
be, still there are at least some who call me Mahatma. But I have 
not heard a single person calling you, Shaheed Suhrawardy, a 
Mahatma.’ (7he Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 


Announces at prayer meeting that he will leave for Noakhali on 31 
October. 
Dr P. C. Ghosh, Kiran Shankar Ray, Surendra Mohan Ghosh and 


other Bengal leaders call; discuss communal disturbances in Calcutta 


and East Bengal. 


156 Kishorelal Mashruwala (1890-1952): 
constructive worker and close associate 
of Gandhi's since 1917; joined the 
Rashtriya Shala, Sabarmati Ashram, 
where he rose from teacher to Registrar 
(1920). Participated in the salt satyagraha 
and Quit India Movement. President, 
Gandhi Seva Sangh (1934-40); Member, 
Committee on Basic Education (1937). In 
a courageous letter to the British 
Government, owned personal responsibil- 
ity for interpreting Gandhi's Quit India 
speech (August 1942). After Gandhi's 
assassination, Editor, Harijan. First 
Registrar, Gujarat Vidyapith. Author of 
numerous books including Practical Non- 
violence (1941), Gandhi and Marx (1951), 
Vision of Future India (1953). 


157 ‘Acharya’ Vinayak Narahari Bhave 
(1895-1982): scholar and ascetic; regard- 
ed as Gandhi's spiritual successor. 
Affectionately called ‘Vinoba’ by Gandhi. 
Arrived at Sabarmati Ashram on 7 June 
1916. Chosen by Gandhi to inaugurate 
the Civil Disobedience Movement (1940) 
as the first individual satyagrahi. Initiator 
of the Sarvodaya, Bhoodan, Gramdan 
and Gramswaraj Movements. Walked 
over 60,000 km to spread Gandhian prin- 
ciples and collect voluntary donations of 
land for the landless. Books include The 
Principles and Philosophy of Bhoodan 
Yajna (1955), The Steadfast Wisdom 
(1966), Talks on the Gita (1960). First 
recipient of Ramon Magsaysay Awaru for 
Community Leadership (1958); posthu- 
mously awarded Bharat Ratna (1983). 


158 Jogesh Chandra Gupta (1886-1972) 
bar-at-law and veteran Congress leader; 
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Car bringing Gandhi to Government House (now Raj Bhavan), Calcutta, to meet the Governor. The khadi flag of the 


Congress is notable. 
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31 October 
In Calcutta. 


At the evening prayer meeting, refers to the Viceory’s appeal on behalf 
of the whole Cabinet; wants everyone to pray with him for the estab- 
lishment of emotional unity between the Muslims and the Hindus. 
Also announces that he will not go to Noakhali at this time because of 
the Calcutta situation. 


Renuka Ray!5? and Phulrenu Guha! call. 


1—2 November 
In Calcutta. 


In reply to a question, says (before 3 November) that the ‘cry of out- 
raged womanhood’ called him to Noakhali. His technique of non- 
violence is on trial and it remains to be seen how it will serve in the 
present crisis. His departure for Noakhali is postponed by a few days; 
meanwhile he will render whatever service he can in Calcutta. 


3 November 


In an article in Harijan, declares: “Our women are easily scared away. 
They could keep a dagger for self-defence if they wished to.’ Advises 
them to even take poison and end their lives rather than submit to 
dishonour. “There is no sin like cowardice.’ 


Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr B. C. Roy call. 
Sardar Patel and G. D. Birla call. 
Premier Suhrawardy calls. 


Says in a prayer address that the tendency to look to the Viceroy, the 
Governor, the military and the police for protection is incompatible 
with independence. 


4 November 


Telegraphs Pandit Nehru who has proceeded from Calcutta to Patna 
on receiving the report of a conflagration in Bihar. 
Urmila Devi, sister of C. R. Das, calls. 


Holds discussions with Premier Suhrawardy, attended by Sardar 
Baldev Singh,!6! Defence Minister. 


Chief Whip and Leader, Congress 
Assembly Party. Close to Jatindra Mohan 
Sen Gupta and one of the founders of 
Advance, a daily newspaper. 


159 Renuka Ray (1904—97): first met 
Gandhi at the age of 16; student in 
Visva-Bharati. Social worker. Active in the 
Indian National Congress. One of the 14 
women members of the Constituent 
Assembly. Member of Parliament; 
President, All-India Women’s Conference 
(1953). 


160 Phulrenu Guha (1921-2006): social 
worker; committed to various social wel- 
fare activities, particularly rehabilitation of 
destitute women and children. First 
elected to the Rajya Sabha in 1964; 
Minister of State for Social Welfare in 
Indira Gandhi's Cabinet (1970); elected to 
the Lok Sabha in 1984; Chairperson, 
Committee On The Status of Women in 
India (CSWI) which was responsible for 
the preparation of the ‘founding text’ 
Towards Equality (1975), upheld as the 
pathbreaking report on the status of 
Indian women; Founder-Chairperson, 
Centre for Women’s Development Studies 
(1980). Widow of eminent scientist Biresh 
Guha. 


161 Sardar Baldev Singh (1902-61): well- 
known Sikh leader. Defence Minister 
under Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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162 40, Theatre Road (now Shakespeare 
Sarani). 


163 Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


Noakhali district had 
18,00,000 Muslims and 
4,00,000 Hindus. The latter 
were much better off, owning 
land and predominating in the 
professions but unmindful of 
grievances nursed around 
them. Anti-Hindu sentiment 
acquired a sharp edge in 1946, 
and-when tales of violence 
against Calcutta’s Muslims 
landed in Noakhali, groups of 
local Muslims exploded in cruel 
attacks on the minority. They 
were encouraged by a few reli- 
gious leaders in a region that 
seemed to specialize in Islamic 
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5 November 
In Calcutta. 


Writes to Nehru: 


The news from Bihar has shaken me. If even half of what one 
hears is true, it shows that Bihar has forgotten humanity . . . 


The logic of the argument is driving me towards a fast. 
(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 


At the same time, reacts negatively to Nehru’s statement that the 
Central Government will, in retaliation to such barbarism, even use 
aerial bombing to put it down. “That is the way of the British,’ he 


comments, in his silent day’s written message to the prayer meeting. 


Goes to Premier Suhrawardy’s home!® for discussions. 


Dr Rajendra Prasad announces the decision of Gandhi's fast unto 
death if the communal riot does not stop in Bihar within 24 hours. 


6 November 
In Calcutta (Sodepur). 


Announces restriction of his diet to fruit juices until communal 
violence in Bihar abates; says he will enter upon a fast unto death if 
sanity does not return to Bihar. 


Leaves by a special train, arranged by Premier Suhrawardy, for 
commencement of his Noakhali tour.!®3 Accompanied by Minister 
Shamsuddin Ahmed and two Parliamentary Secretaries, all three 
specially deputed to ensure cooperation of the local officials in 


Noakhali. 

In Kushtia; met by large crowds. 

In Goalando; begins riverine journey on the Padma. 
Reaches Chandpur at night. 

Commences tour of East Bengal. 


Learns of attacks by Hindus elsewhere on small pockets of Muslims. 
Grieved and ashamed at the news, says: 


The Independence of India is today at stake in Bengal and Bihar. 
Biharis have behaved as cowards. If the Biharis wanted to retaliate 
they could have gone to Noakhali and died to a man. 


Spends night! on ferry SS-Kiw7. 
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On his way to Goalpara (Assam) in 1946. Seen on the deck of a boat on the Brahmaputra. 
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theolegy: Noakhali sent out hundreds of teach- 
ers of Islam to all parts of the subcontinent. 
(Mohandas, 2006) 


164 Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


Muslims meeting Gandhi on the Kiwi in 
Chandpur told him that killings and forced con- 
versions in Noakhali and Tippera did not add up 
to a large number and that only a small minority 
of the Muslim population had joined in the vio- 
lence. Gandhi replied that a fence-sitting majority 
was as guilty as actual attackers, and even a sin- 
gle case of abduction, forcible conversion or 
forcible marriage was bad enough. When Hindus 
talking separately to him on the boat complained 
that Muslims had not condemned the violence, 
Gandhi countered by asking if Hindu males had 
been manly enough: ‘I have heard nothing but 
condemnation of these acts from Shaheed 
Suhrawardy downwards since | have come here. 
Words of condemnation may tickle your ears, but 
they are no consolation to the unfortunate 
women whose houses have been laid desolate or 
who have been abducted, forcibly converted and 411 
forcibly married. What a shame for Hindus, what 
a disgrace for Islam! 


No, | am not going to leave you in peace. 
Presently you will say to yourselves, “When will 
this man leave us and go?” But this man will not 
go. He did not come on your invitation and he 
will go only on his own, but with your blessings, 
when his mission in East Bengal is fulfilled.’ 
(Mohandas, 2006; CWMG, vol. 86). 
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7 November 
In Chandpur. 


Accompanied by, among others, Pyarelal, Dr Sushila Nayyar, Sucheta 
Kripalani,!6> Amtus Salam,!°¢ Sushila Pai,!? Amritlal Thakkar, !© 
Kanu Gandhi,!©? Abha Gandhi,!79 Nirmal Kumar Bose!7! (Professor 
of Anthropology from Calcutta who translates for him), Parasuram 
(from Kerala who serves as stenographer) and Prabhudas (an office 
assistant). 


Two deputations—one Muslim and one Hindu—meet him, the first 
maintaining no disturbances had taken place in Chandpur, the second 
seeking police and military protection. Gandhi urges the Hindus to live 
bravely in the midst of Muslims and die, if they must, like heroes—as 
that would command their admiration. “Would you permit the Hindus 
(in such a situation) to take the offensive?’ they ask. “Use your arms 
well, if you must,’ he says. “Do not abuse them . . . It is the privilege of 
arms to protect the meek and the helpless.’ 


Travels by train to Chaumuhani. Sucheta Kripalani, who has already 
arrived for a fact-finding mission, gives a heartrending report at 
Jogendranath Majumdar’s residence. 


Prayer meeting attended by 15,000, mostly Muslims. 
Referring to the atrocities done to Hindus, says: 


I have not come to excite the Hindus to fight the Muslims. I have 
no enemies. I have fought the British all my life. Yet they are my 
friends. I have never wished them ill. 


I have heard of forcible conversions, forcible feeding of beef, 
abductions and forcible marriages, not to talk about murders, 
arson and loot. People have broken idols. 


Muslims do not worship idols. Neither do I. But why should 
they interfere with those who wished to worship them? These 
incidents are a blot on the name of Islam. 


I have studied the Quran. The very word Islam means peace. The 
Muslim greeting ‘Salamalaikum is the same for all, whether 
Hindus or Muslims or any other. Nowhere does Islam allow such 


things as had happened in Noakhali and Tippera. 
Shaheed Saheb and all the Ministers and League leaders who 


met me in Calcutta have condemned such acts unequivocally. 
The Muslims are in such overwhelming majority in East 


165 Sucheta Kripalani nee Majumdar 
(1908-74): in charge of Women’s 
Department, AICC; Member, CWC 
(1950-52); Member, Lok Sabha 
(1952-62): Chief Minister, UP (October 
1963—March 1967); first woman to hold 
that position in India. Married to Acharya 
J. B. Kripalani. 


166 Amtus Salam (1907-85): ardent 
follower of Gandhi; possessed of a Joan 
of Arc-type spirit of surrender to her 
concept of God and right-doing. 


167 Sushila Pai (1905-80): a prominent 
Gandhian worker. Headmistress, Vanita 
Vishram (1934); later, Secretary, Kasturba 
Memorial Trust. Worked in Noakhali in 
1947. 


168 Amritlal Thakkar (1869-1949): 
known as Thakkar Bappa. Engineer; left 
his employ in Bombay Municipality to join 
the Servants of India Society (1914). Set 
up Bhil Seva Sangh, Dohad (1923). One 
of Gandhi's most trusted colleagues and 
advisers on matters pertaining to tribal 
and ‘untouchables’ affairs. 


169 Kanu Gandhi (1917-86): Gandhi's 
grand-nephew. Involved with Indepen- 
dence Movement since the age of 15; 
typist and personal assistant to Gandhi. 
Began a photographic biography of 
Gandhi from 1938. With wife Abha, 
grew into one of Gandhi's most impor- 
tant confidants. 


170 Abha Gandhi (1927-95): daughter 
of Amritlal Chatterjee and wife of Kanu 
Gandhi. 


171 Nirmal Kumar Bose (1901-72): 
organized camp of repatriated indentured 
Indian labourers from East and West 
Indies and South Africa under the guid- 
ance of C. F. Andrews. Organized Khadi 
and Sikshaagar, an adult literacy centre, 
for the scheduled castes at Bolpur, 
Birbhum (1930). Participated in salt satya- 


-graha; arrested and jailed at Suri and 
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Dum Dum Central Jail (1930-32). First met Gandhi at 
Sevagram, Wardha (1934). Continued Gandhian social 
work at Bolpur. Assistant Lecturer, Department of 
Anthropology, Calcutta University (1938); Lecturer, Human 
Geography, Calcutta University (1946). Bengali interpreter 
and private secretary to Gandhi (November 1946-—March 
1947) in Noakhali; again in Calcutta (May— September 
1947). Editor, Man in India (1951). Director, Anthropologi- 
cal Survey of India (1959-64); Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Government of India 
(1967-70); President, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (1971); 
President, The Asiatic Society, Calcutta. Author of My Days 
with Gandhi (1953). 


Acharya J. B. and Sucheta Kripalani 
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Bengal that I expect them to constitute themselves the 
guardians of the small Hindu minority. They should tell Hindu 
women that as long as they are there, no one dare cast an evil 


eye on them. (CWMG, VOL. 86) 


8 November 
In Chaumuhani. 


Widespread fear among Hindus. Several relief organizations are at 
work but without any plan or coordination. 


In Gopairbag. 


Sees corpses, scene of terrible massacres, gore; survivors describe to him 
how they were looted and forcibly converted. The two Parliamentary 
Secretaries confess they want to dissociate from the tour (“We have to 
face the electorate.’) 


In Dattapara. 
At a prayer meeting, whose audience comprises 80 per cent Muslims, 
says: 
If India is destined to be partitioned, I cannot prevent it. But I 
wish to tell you Pakistan cannot be established by force . . . I 


ask my Muslim brothers to search their hearts and if they do 
not wish to live as friends with the Hindus, say so openly. 


(CWMG, VOL. 86) 


9 November 


In Dattapara. 


10 November 
In Dattapara. 
In Chaumuhani. 


Physically exhausted, having been on a self-imposed daily intake of 
less than 600 calories. 


11 November 
In Chaumuhani. 
In Dattapara. 


To conserve strength, is carried on an improvised chair to the prayer 


ground. Learns of a Hindu household of eight, including a boy of 15, 
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who have been murdered. Those not killed have been converted, 


including a deaf-mute who shows him, tied up in a rag, his shikha (lock 


of hair on the crown of the head, widely ‘worn’ by Hindu males until 


the middle of the 20th century, now less so) forcibly cut from his head. 


Emerging from a ruined dwelling, a Tibetan spaniel tries to attract his 
attention, running-a few steps, turning back and again beckoning— 
‘Dont you see,’ he tells the others who try to drive the dog away, ‘the 
animal wants to say something to us?’ The dog then leads them to the 
skeletons of his master and several others done to death. 


In Sonachak. 


Visits a desecrated family temple; stands in reverential and shocked 
silence in front of the broken images. 


In Khilpara. 


In Dattapara. 


12 November 

In Dattapara. 

Tours scenes of destruction. 
In Nandigram. 


Sees a desecrated temple, ruins of hundreds of burnt-down homes, a 
village school, a hospital and a hostel. 


Writes to Rajendra Prasad: 
If the Bihar fury does not abate, I do not wish to remain alive 
because my life would then be meaningless. (CWMG, VOL. 86) 
Writes to Jayaprakash, who had toiled valiantly on behalf of Bihar’s 
Muslims: 


Will Bihar really become calm? . . . Write to me frankly what is 
likely to happen now. Give me your unreserved opinion. 


(CWMG, VOL. 86) 


Plans to disband team, each person to go separately to violence-ridden 
areas, including himself. 


13 November 


In Dattapara. 


Says to Muslim Leaguers that what he has seen is ‘the very negation of 


Islam’. 
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Pays tributes to Pandit Malaviya (who has passed away on 12 
November in Benares). 


14 November 


In Dattapara. 


Shifts to Kazirkhil, situated in the heart of devastation.!72 


15 November 
In Kazirkhil. 


Says in prayer meeting that Muslims have done worse than butchery 
in Bengal and Hindus have done the same in Bihar. 


16 November 
In Kazirkhil. 
Notices the diminishing proportion of Muslims in his gatherings. 


In order to enhance Hindu confidence, expresses a desire to stay with 
Muslim League members or sympathizers. 


In Karpara. 


In Kazirkhil. 


17 November 

In Kazirkhil. 

In Dashgharia. 

Bibi Amtus Salam has preceded him. Some Hindu women, forcibly 


converted and since returned to their faith, come singing ‘Ramdhun’. 
Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


To Gandhi's relief, the district magistrate, a Scot called 
McInerney, had ruled that forced conversions were illegal, but 


not all had the courage to return to their faith and families. 
(Mohandas, 2006) 


In Kazirkhil. 


18 November 
In Kazirkhil. 


Tours surrounding hamlets. 


172 Jitesh Basu writes: 


The headquarter of the refugee 
camps that were set up during 
the 1946 riots was at Kazirkhil. 
Its head was the revered Satis 
Chandra Dasgupta. There were 
camps at Srirampur, Ramganj, 
Dattapara, Khilpara, Karpara, 
etc. The headquarters was at 
Haimchar of the 10 Tripura dis- 
tricts, which was adjacent to 
the Noakhali border. It was 
meant for the camps located in 
the Tripura district. Its head was 
the respected Amritlal Bhai 
Thakkar (Thakkar Bappa). The 
camps under the Haimchar HQ 
were located at Char 
Krishnapur, Rajpati, etc. 


Gandhi visited all these camps. 
My duties and those of my 
wife, Bela, were Haimchar- 
based. Besides, organising relief 
work, we had some other 
duties as well. For instance, | 
had to translate the Bengali 
paper-cuttings for Amritlalji. 

A hand-written bulletin used to 
be published, which was titled 
Haimchar Patrika. \t contained 
all information about relief 
operations and volunteers’ 
movements. | used to edit it. | 
would be assisted by, besides 
Bela, late Manika Basu and late 
Bakul Ganguly. We had to work 
hard to bring out the bulletin. 
Later, Knsemendra Mohan Sen 
[late Kshitimohan Sen‘s son and 
Amartya Sen's uncle] brought 
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me and Bela together as sub-editors in the 
Krishak daily. | should think that Bela is the first 
professional woman journalist of Bengal, if not 
India. 


Bela used to also sing very well. As a result, she 
would have an important place in our song 
squads at Noakhali-Tripura. Our song squads 
would be conducted by Malati Choudhury, wife 
of the first Chief minister of Orissa, Nabakrushna 
Choudhury. Vedic songs were sung when 
Gandhiji first set foot in Noakhali. Bela was close 
to Gandhiji. We have two photos of Bela accom- 
panying Gandhiji closely besides him. 


Those who came to meet Gandhiji at Noakhali- 
Haimchar were Nehru, Fazlul Hug and other lead- 
ers. Fazlul Hug came once wearing a suit and a 
garland of red hibiscus flowers round his neck. 
Why he came so | still cannot comprehend, but | 
laugh within myself when my mind remembers 
that sight . . . [Footnote credit; Dhruba Basu] 
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19 November 
In Madhupur. 


At a women’s meeting, declines a request from women to be given mili- 
tary escort to attend; says their male relations should escort them 
instead. 


Resumes eating solid food on hearing from Dr Rajendra Prasad of 
improvement in the Bihar situation; says in a letter: 


I have just been saved from the very jaws of death (Pyarelal, The 
Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 


Premier Suhrawardy visits with two colleagues; suggests extra police and 
military be withdrawn ‘for the establishment of goodwill’; Gandhi asks 
if Government, while withdrawing the forces, ‘will name one honest 
Muslim to stand guarantee for the safety of the refugees returning in 
each village?’ The query is met with silence. 


Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


Gandhi announced a plan for giving courage to local Hindus. 
He would split up his group and send each of the party to a 
different village, to live there amidst a Muslim majority. If the 
person feared or disliked Muslims, he or she could go back, 
Gandhi said. The companions thus took on a village each, 
assisted where needed by a Bengali-speaking worker from 
Sodepur. (Mohandas, 2006) 


Accompanied by Nirmal Kumar Bose and Parasuram, goes to Srirampur. 


Pyarelal goes to Bhatialpur; his sister Sushila sets up a clinic in 
Changergaon; Amtus Salam bases herself in Shirandi; Sushila Pai in 
Karpara. Kanu goes to Ramdevpur; his wife Abha, supported by 
Thakkar Bappa, to Haimchar. Prabhudas settles in Parkote. 


20 November 
In Kazirkhil. 


Disbands team and sets out with Nirmal Kumar Bose. When he 
leaves, “Vaishnavajana’ is sung; many eyes go moist as his bamboo 
country craft disappears over the waters in the direction of Srirampur. 


In Srirampur. 


Minister Shamsuddin Ahmed comes and presents him an official 
‘peace plan’ for forming peace committees, which he endorses. 
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21 November 
In Srirampur. 


Of the 582 families in the village, 382 were Muslims and 200 Hindus. 
Now, only three Hindus remain. 


Stays in a small tin-roofed hut. 


22 November 
In Srirampur. 


Addresses meeting at Ramgunj Dak Bungalow, attended by leaders 
from both communities and Government spokesmen, at which the 
‘peace committees’ plan is discussed. 


23 November 
In Srirampur. 
In Chandipur. 


Says at a public meeting: “There are good men and bad in all commu- 
nities. If you want real peace, there is no other way except to have 
mutual trust and confidence.’ 


In Sriramputr. 
Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


Every day [Nirmal] Bose, whose aid Gandhi had specially solicit- 
ed, gave Bengali lessons to the old man in Srirampur, his latest 
‘ashram’. Gandhi rose at or before four, read and wrote (on the 
bedstead) by the light of a kerosene lamp, did his spinning, con- 
ducted two prayer meetings a day, walked on dew-soaked paths 
to take his message to adjacent villages, added coconut to his 
diet, and practiced nature cure (mud packs on the forehead and 
abdomen, sunbaths) on himself and the villagers—Doctor 
Gandhi was once more enthusiastic about his practice. 


But he also kept a steady if remote eye on the larger political 
picture, and pondered the next step in the Noakhali exercise. 


This was soon clarified. Once the rice-fields were dry, Gandhi 
decided, he would walk from village to village across Noakhali 
and Tippera. Meanwhile, he said to Mira in a long letter (4 
Dec. 1946), his work in Noakhali felt ‘new, very pleasant, 
[and] equally taxing’. (Mohandas, 2006; CWMG, VOL. 86) 
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24 November 
In Srirampur. 


Sarat Chandra Bose and others call and have a two-hour-long talk on 
the peace proposals. 


Says in his prayer speech that complaints have been pouring in about 
people being unable to shed their fears because persons known to be 
guilty are freely moving about. The only effective protection comes 
from reliance upon internal strength, on God. 


25 November 
In Srirampur. 
In Ramganj. 


In Srirampur. 


26-30 November 


In Srirampur. 


173 During this period: (i) Jawaharlal 
Nehru informed the Congress Subjects 


Between 21 November and 3 December!73 


In Sr irampur, Noakhali. Committee that ever since the Muslim 
Nirmal Kumar Bose records in My Days with Gandhi:\74 League had joined the Executive Council, 
things had deteriorated and the Congress 
(Gandhi muttering to himself one day in Srirampur] “What members had twice contemplated resign- 
shall I do? What shall I do?’ ing; (ii) Nehru and Jinnah flew to London 
Seaeie on 1 December at the invitation of the 
British Government for talks, which failed. 
(To Nirmal Kumar Bose] ‘I don’t want to die a failure. But I They returned on 8 December; (iii) Asaf Ali 
may be a failure.’ (My Days with Gandhi, 1953) was named India’s first Ambassador to the 
US on 6 December; (iv) The Constituent 
Ta Assembly began its deliberations on 9 
P lal Dies! December (without the Muslim League's 
Pee ETeS, participation) and Dr Rajendra Prasad was 
On another occasion, he visited a poor Muslim family. They elected its President on 11 December; (v) 
complained that they were hard put to make both ends meet. It _Gandhi was amused to learn that a beedi 
set him thinking. Why should there be poverty in Bengal? He Wie et Mohatme’ tag 
recalled how he had told Mr. Casey, the former Governor of ee ton nek, 


174 Nirmal Kumar Bose, My Days with 


Bengal, that to call Bengal poor or a deficit Province was to 
Gandhi. Calcutta: Nishana, 1953. 


declare one’s own bankruptcy of intellect and resourcefulness . . . 


To practice Bengali character writing, he drew squares in his 
exercise book like a lower-form schoolboy. When I twitted him 
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175 Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee 
(1895-1972): President, Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha (1947); Member of 
Parliament (1952-57, 1962-72). Father 
of Shri Somnath Chatterjee, Hon'ble 
Speaker, Lok Sabha (2004-). 


176 Satis Chandra Mukherjee 
(1865-1948): worked for education on 
national lines. Founded Bhagavat 
Chatushpathi (1895); Editor, Dawn, 
(1897-1913); succeeded Aurobindo 
Ghose as Principal, National College, 
Calcutta. Following Gandhi's arrest, 
helped in the management and publica- 
tion of Young India (1922). 
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for it, he replied: “That is how my teacher used to teach us to 
draw characters of the alphabet. It is an excellent method. 
People think that one ceases to be a student when his school- 
days are over. With me it is the other way about. I hold that so 
long as I live, I must have a student’s inquiring mind and thirst 
for learning.’ (The Last Phase, Part 1, BK 2) 


1-13 December 
In Srirampur. 


Writes to Premier Suhrawardy (3 December): 


r¢ 


.. . the (Peace) Committees do not appear to be functioning 
properly—the exodus continues.’ (Bose, My Days with Gandhi, 
1958), 


Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee,!75 President, Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, calls on 5 December. Gandhi discourages the suggestion 
that ‘compact colonies’ of Hindus be created in East Pakistan: 
‘Suppose the Muslims of Bihar wanted to create a Muslim colony in 
Bihar?’ (Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 
421 


9 December 
Writes to Satis Chandra Mukherjee.!7¢ 


Srirampur, Noakhali, 
Dear Satis Babu, 


Did Krishnadas tell you about the very silly mistake made, viz., 
that you had gone to your rest? How I came to have that impres- 
sion I cannot make out except for the fact that I had not heard 
from you for a long time. You can therefore imagine my joy when 
he told me that you were very much alive, were able to have 
regular walks and were able to give instruction to true seekers as 
usual. I would love to think that you will finish your full span of 
125 years which I may not do for want of the equanimity pre- 
scribed in the concluding verses of the Gita, our kamadhenu. | 
am trying hard to reach that state. Do please write to me when 
you have the time. 


Yours, 


M. K. Gandhi 
(CWMG, VOL. 86) 


* 
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Samples of Gandhi's Bengali handwriting. 
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177 Asaf Ali (1888-1953): freedom fight- 
er; noted Indian lawyer. Member, Central 
Legislative Assembly, Delhi (1935); re- 
elected as Congress candidate against a 
Muslim League candidate. Deputy Leader, 
Congress, in the Assembly; Convenor, 
Indian National Army defence team 
established by the Congress for the 
defence of the officers at the INA trials 
(1945); Railways and Transport Minister, 
Interim Government from 2 September 
1946, before serving as the first Indian 
ambassador from India to the US 
(1947-48). Appointed Governor of Orissa 
but resigned from the post (May 1952) 
on health grounds. 

178 Manu Gandhi (1927-69): Gandhi's 
grand-niece; wrote a daily diary in 
Gujarati which was translated into English 
and published as The Miracle of Calcutta 
(1959). 
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Pyarelal records: 


On the 11th December, he felt very tired after the evening 
walk. It must have been about midnight when he got up to 
visit the chamber-pot. 


‘It seems I was not fully awake. Fancied it was before me when 
in fact it was not... Woke up with a start. Began to grope for 
it in the dark. Found it after a few minutes . . . Wanted to take 
a dose of castor oil. Called P. thrice . . . No reply. Tried to go to 
sleep by reciting Ramanama. Succeeded at last.’ (The Last 
Phase, Part I, BK 2) 


14 December 
In Srirampur. 


In Madhupur; opens a hospital. 


15—16 December 


Srirampur. 
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17 December 


In Srirampur. 


Asaf Ali!77 comes to seek his blessings before taking up his appoint- 
ment as US Ambassador. 


18-19 December 
In Srirampur. 
Manu Gandhi!’8 joins him. 


Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


Having heard from Manu and her father that she would be 
joining him, Gandhi resolved on a brahmacharya test in 
Noakhali, with Manu as his partner. He had discussed the idea 
with some (Pyarelal, Bose, Devadas, C. R. and possibly others) 
and would later discuss it with several more, but more to 
inform than to consult. Most thought the plan dangerous or 
crazy; all felt he was giving himself an avoidable burden; and 
many believed that valuable reputations were at risk: his own 
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Noakhali, 1946. 
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and his associates’, and the reputations of their common 
undertakings. 


Gandhi himself had no doubts. To address the violence around 
him he had to summon his chastity. This time it would be not 
an experiment but a ‘yagna’, a sacrificial offering of his sexuality 
to God. He would feel equal to the Noakhali challenge, which 
was the challenge of violence in independence-eve India, if nei- 
ther he nor Manu felt the sexual urge despite sharing the same 
bed. Rather than prove a distraction—a waste of time, thought 
and energy—the ‘yagna’, he claimed, would purify him, oblige 
him to pray more ardently, help him focus with all his being 
on the Noakhali task. 


On 19 December, after he had been a month in Srirampur, 

Manu arrived. He asked her about the test he had in mind; she 

agreed to take part, adding that she was willing also to face 

death in Noakhali. The ‘yagna’ started right away, after mid- 

night. A few hours later he wrote a note to her: ‘Stick to your 

word. Dont’ hide even a single thought from me. Give a true 

answer to whatever I ask. The step that I took today was taken 

after careful thinking. Give me in writing what effect it had on 425 
your mind. I shall certainly reveal all my thoughts to you.’ 

(CWMG, VOL. 86) 


... Pyarelal would later write extensively about Gandhi's brah- 
macharya in his biography, and Bose wrote frankly and critically 
of it in My Days with Gandhi. Although Bose remained uneasy 
about the impact of Gandhi’s experiments on the women who 


: participated in it, he accepted Gandhi's linkage of brah- 


macharya with his battle for peace. 


And while not convinced of the soundness of Gandhi's step, 
Bose seemed satisfied as to its integrity. If it was a mask for 
lust, Bose would have been the first to know and the first to 
unmask Gandhi. Fortunately for Gandhi, it was the critical 
forty-six-year-old professor often disagreeing with him who 
recorded and analyzed the old man’s unusual doings in 
Noakhali. 

Though based now in different villages, Gandhi's ‘party’ knew 
of what was happening. The thin ‘door’ to his cottage-room 
was always open... 
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His close friends across the country also knew of his ‘yagna’;; 
Gandhi spoke of it to several of his callers and wrote about it 
in many of his letters. The journalists covering him in 
Noakhali came to know, and we must assume that Suhrawardy 
and his police, as well as the British, now in the Empire's 
endgame, also knew. 


There was an early casualty. Parasuram, whose efficient, silent 
service as a stenographer Gandhi had repeatedly praised, felt he 
could not continue his work unless Gandhi ceased the practice. 
We do not have the text of Parasuram’s evidently long letter of 
protest, but after reading it between 3 and 4 a.m. on 2 January, 
Gandhi wrote to him: 


‘I cannot concede your demands . . . Since such is my opinion 
and there is a conflict of ideals and you yourself wish to be 
relieved, you are at liberty to leave me today . . . I like your 


frankness and boldness . . . 


I shall always be interested in your future and shall be glad to 
hear from you when you feel like writing to me. Finally let me 
tell you that you are at liberty to publish whatever wrong you 
have noticed in me and my surroundings. Needless to say you 
can take what money you need to cover your expenses.’ 


(Mohandas, 2006; CWMG, VOL. 86) 


20-26 December 


In Srirampur. 


A Christian friend brings, on Christmas day, a soldier’s hamper as a gift. 


It includes cigarettes which he keeps aside for Jawaharlal Nehru who is 
expected in a couple of days while the other items are distributed. 


27-28 December 
Srirampur. 
Pandit Nehru and Acharya Kripalani visit. 


Nehru presents him with a fountain pen. The two leaders urge him, 
unsuccessfully, to return to Delhi. 


29-31 December 
In Srirampur. 


Nehru and Acharya Kripalani leave Srirampur on 30 December. 
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1947 


| January 


In Srirampur. 


2 January 
In Srirampur. 


Village folk of both communities stand on either side of the way to 
bid farewell as he leaves after his stay of one month and 10 days. 


In Chandipur; stays with Abani Majumdar, a Congress worker. 
Visits two devastated houses. 
Stays with Ramani Majumdar. 


Decides to wear no sandals for the rest of his stay in the Noakhali 
region as the ground has been “hallowed by the innocent sufferings of 
poor men and women’. 


In Changergaon. 
In Chandipur. 


3 January 
In Chandipur. 


Attends women’s meeting. 


4 January 

In Chandipur. 

In Changergaon. 
Inaugurates school. 


Returns to Chandipur. 


5 January 
In Chandipur. 
Hindu evacuees begin to return. 


Attends artisans’ meeting. 
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Accompanied by Nehru, out on his morning stroll in Srirampur village, Noakhali, 1 January 1947. 
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A blind woman seeks his darshan; tells her the ‘inner eye’ is no less 


real than the physical. 
In Hareshwar. 


In Chandipur. 


6 January 
In Chandipur. 


Refugees inform him that Government help is insufficient. Tells them 
that if the help provided, e.g. temporary shelters, is inaedquate, they 
should decline the aid, return to their villages and re-build their lives 
through their own efforts. 


In a statement that anticipates with astonishing prescience the con- 
cerns of 20th-century ecologists, says: 


I want to teach you . . . how to get pure water in the villages, 
how to keep ourselves clean, how best to utilise the soil from 
which we have sprung, how to breathe in life’s energy from the 
infinite sky above our head, how to draw fresh life from our 
surroundings and how best to use the sun’s rays. Our country 
has become impoverished. I shall try to teach you so that you 
may, by making proper use of these resources, convert this [land] 


into a land of gold. 
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(CWMG, VOL. 86) 


7 January 

The last day at Chandipur. “One-night-in-one-village’ tour commences. 
In Changergaon. 

In Masimpur. 


The neat hut of split bamboo, cane and grass put up by Satis Chandra 
Dasgupta is pronounced ‘palatial’ and not in keeping with ‘the life of 
a homeless wanderer’. 


Many Muslims walk out of the evening prayer meeting as soon as 
‘Ramdhun’ begins. Says he is saddened by this and that it shows they 
cannot tolerate God being addressed by any name other than Khuda 
or Allah. Says that while police and military forces are present for his 
protection, he himself does not like it. Some Sikhs are with him but 
they leave their kirpans behind and are unarmed. 


Addresses Gram Seva Sangh. 


Col. Niranjan Singh Gill, formerly of the Indian National Army. 
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Emerging out of a hut built by the Bengal government for rehabilitation of the Noakhali villagers. He declares the hut 
uninhabitable by human beings. 
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Alighting from a boat at Changergaon, 7 January 1947. 
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179 Basanta Majumdar (1876-1944): 
freedom fighter; imprisoned several 
times; participated in non-cooperation 
movement. 


180 Manu Gandhi, Ekla Chalo Re. 
Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1957. 
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8 January 
In Masimpur. 
G. D. Birla’s cook Hariram, sent to be of service, is asked to go back. 


In Fatehpur; stays at Prathamik School, hosted by Maulvi Mohd. 
Ibrahim. 


Manu discovers his feet are bleeding. 


While there is no ‘walkout’ during the prayer held near a mosque, at 
the Maulvi’s suggestion the accompanying tabor is not used. 


9 January 
In Fatehpur. 
In Daspara; stays with Vaikunth Majumdar, Basanta Majumdar.!79 


Calls on Maulvi Anwarullah at night. 


10 January 
In Daspara. 
A poor Muslim, who had at first consented to host him, backs out. 


Some Muslims tell him that there can be no harmony as long as he 
moves under armed protection. He requests the Government to with- 
draw the escort. 


Says to Manu:!80 


Just observe how God sustains me. Though I sleep at 10 or 11 
p-m., rise at 2 or 2.30 a.m., do my work at high pressure and 
get no rest at all, I carry on somehow! That itself is a wonder. 


In Jagatpur. 
The route is fouled up overnight by miscreants, scattered with cow- 


dung and human excreta. ‘I like it,’ he responds. “It does me no harm 
and it helps them let off pent-up steam.’ 


Attnds women’s meeting. One woman has come with a half-charred 
bone of her dead husband which she is trying to keep as a relic. He 
asks her to throw it away, saying the departed soul should not be con- 
fused with perishable remains. ‘Tells bereaved Hindu women that tears 
will not bring back the dead. After they have left, says to Manu that 


their tragic faces will haunt him. 
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Is unable to eat his sparse dinner that evening except for a lump of 


jaggery. 


11 January 
In Jagatpur. 


Reaches Lamchar late in the evening; many Muslims welcome him at 
a crossing with green coconuts. 


12 January 
In Lamchar. 


While proceeding to the evening prayer, his attention is drawn to a 
heap of decomposed bodies—of persons killed during the distur- 
bances at Karpara—recovered from a tank. Asked if he would like to 
take a closer look, he says: ‘It is useless to think about those that are 
dead. What we must see to is that they do not die like that in future.’ 
He is, however, interested in the personal history of the people who 
died preferring death to cowardice or conversion. One of them, asked 
to accept Islam on pain of death, had refused, saying, “This tongue of 
mine has not taken “Harinama” in vain.’ The temple in which the 
man officiated was set on fire and he perished without attempting to 
come out. 


In Karpara. 


Addresses women’s and artisans’ meetings. 


13 January 
In Karpara. 


In Shahpur. 


14 January 
In Shahpur. 


Importuned by Muslims, visits their homes and talks to the women- 


folk. 
In Bhatialpur; stays with Bharatchandra Bhaumick. 


Evening bells ring in the village for the first time in three months 
when, after a prayer, he reinstalls the family deity of Radha and 
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Krishna in Nath Bhowmick-bad?’s household shrine. Perhaps this is 
the first and last time he performs the duties of a priest and attends 
such a ceremony. 


Muslims come out in fairly large numbers to meet him and attend the 
prayer meeting although they remain silent during the ‘Ramdhun’. 
Many of the Hindus, too, refrain from taking part in the prayer. 


15 January 
In Bhatialpur. 


It takes nearly an hour and 25 minutes to reach this village in the 
morning because he visits the homes of four Muslims along the way, 
two of them being noted criminals. The third asks him to send Manu 
and Sushila to meet the women in the zenana (inner quarters). When 
asked if there is any objection to his meeting them, the gentleman 
hesitates at first, then says ‘yes’ and, finally, has a photograph taken of 
the family with Gandhi in its midst. 


In Narayanpur; stays with Badshah Mian Amin. 


A group of Muslim young men, mostly students, sees him during the 
evening walk and asks questions: “Would it not be better to concede 
Pakistan and get freedom for the whole of India?’ “When you think of 
establishing Pakistan first, you think in terms of achieving it with the 
aid of a third power,’ he replies. “When I think of the freedom of 
India, I think in terms of getting it without any foreign aid, on the 
basis of our own inner strength. Once freedom is secured for the 
country as a whole we can decide about Pakistan or akhand [undivided] 
Hindustan.’ 


Bids goodbye to his Muslim host at Narayanpur with a ‘Khuda-hafiz. 


The local Muslims give him a send-off with a namaskar which he 
returns with a salaam. 


In Gopairbag. 


It having become standard for Gandhi, on reaching a destination, to 
wash his feet with a piece of stone (a gift from Mira Behn), he looks 
for it at Gopairbag but does not find it among his things. Having 
stopped at a weaver’s hut on the way for a warm foot-bath, the stone, 
he surmises, must have been left there by Manu. Oversight in the 
performance of one’s duty, however trivial, is an ‘error’. She must go 
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Crossing a bridge on his way from Bhatialpur to Narayanpur, 15 January 1947. 
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back, he tells her, and find it. Manu is weary and famished when she 


returns with the precious stone; after the hazardous journey she bursts 


into tears. ‘I warned you on the day you came to me that to be with 
me in this yagna was no joke,’ he tells her. 


In Narayanpur. 


16 January 
In Narayanpur. 
In Ramdevpur. 


A deputation of 12 Muslims visits; tells him ‘nothing much has hap- 
pened in Noakhali’. His reponse: he has daily evidence of the havoc 
caused. 


In Dashgharia. 


In Ramdevpur. 


17 January 
In Ramdevpur. 
In Parkot; stays with Chandra Kumar Sil. 


Attends women’s meeting. 


18 January 
In Parkot. 
In Badalkot. 


_ 19 January 


Leaves Badalkot in the morning. Wants to meet the little boys and 
girls studying in the Muslim school down the road but, as he 
approaches, the Maulvi Saheb orders them away. Beckons at the chil- 
dren but they do not even respond to his salaam. Sighing, he passes 
on. 


In Atakhora; stays with Kamini Sharma. 


Visits a very old couple; the old lady takes both his hands in hers and 


reverentially presses them against her eyes. 
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Talking to a group of Muslims in the kutchery-badi of a zamindar, Ramdevpur,16 January 1947. 
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20 January 

In Atakhora. 

In Shirandi. 

The twenty-fifth day of Amtus Salam’s fast against the suspected 


removal of a sword from a Hindu temple. Is met by a large gathering 
of local Muslims on the day of his arrival who tell him they have tried 
their utmost to recover the sword but failed. What assurance on their 
part will satisfy Amtus Salam and induce her to give up her fast? He 
reflects: attempts to recover the missing sword can be the symbol of 
unity and peace between the two communities. If the Muslims give an 
adequate guarantee in that regard, the object of her fast—unity—can 
be deemed to have been served and she can then break her fast. The 
Muslims agree to this and he prepares the draft for their signatures. 
Amtus Salam is persuaded to end her fast and he helps her sip some 
orange juice. 


21 January 

In Shirandi. 

In Kaithuri. 

Fatigued after the strenuous talks from Shirandi. 

During the march to Paniala—the next halt—Manu sings a new 


‘Ramdhun’. The second verse of the modified version is: 


Ishwar Allah tere naam 

(Ishwar and Allah are thy names) 

Sabko sanmati de bhagavan 

(Grant, O Lord, right understanding to all) 


She sings it at the evening prayer as well and the entire audience joins 
in, including the next of kin of those murdered during the disturbances. 
Singing of this “Ramdhun’ acquires a new meaning and significance. He 
says it is to be sung every day during their pilgrimage thereafter. 


22 January 
In Paniala. 


After the prayer address, Muslim League hecklers question him: 
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Visiting Amtus Salam, fasting in the cause of communal harmony in Shirandi, January 1947. 
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AY 


Helping Amtus Salam end her 25-day-long fast on 20 January 1947, with Abha Gandhi (second from right) and Dr Sushila 
Nayyar (right). 
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QUESTION: How did your ahimsa work in Bihar? 


GANDHI: It did not work at all, it failed miserably. But if the 
reports received from responsible quarters are to be relied 
upon, the general population in Bihar has realised the serious- 
ness of the crimes committed by large masses of Biharis in 
certain parts of the Province. 


QUESTION: Who saved Hindus and Hindu property in 
Noakhali if not the Muslims? 


GANDHI: The question betrays subtle conceit. Repentance 
ought to be humble. If the mischief in Noakhali has not been 
worse than it actually was, it is not man but God who is to be 
thanked for it. At the same time, I am free and happy to admit 
that there were Muslims in Noakhali who gave protection to 
the Hindus. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part 1, BK 2) 


23 January 


In Paniala. 
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In Dalta; stays with Raimohan Mali, a washerman. 


24 January 
In Dalta. 


In Muraim, ‘an oasis in the desert’; stays with Maulana Habibullah 
Batari who takes him into the zenana and introduces him to the ladies. 
who in turn greet him with deep reverence. Seeing some of them still in 
purdah, the Maulana says: “We are blessed today to have a man of God 
like him in our midst. Our community today suffers from the stigma of 
shedding the blood of our Hindu brethren. Mahatmaji has come to free 
us of that stain. It is absurd to observe purdah in his purifying presence.’ 


At the evening prayer, all the Hindus and Muslims join in singing the 
‘Ramdhun.’ “The credit of it all belongs to the Maulvi Saheb,’ he 
remarks. ‘It sustains my thesis that a single individual is enough to trans- 
form the atmosphere around him provided he is sincere and truthful.’ 


25 January 


In Muraim. 


His host sees him off, accompanying him nearly halfway to the next 
village—Hirapur—singing the ‘Ramdhun’ as he had done on his 
arrival. 


In Hirapur. 


Accompanies Manu as she goes to meet the local Muslim women who 
had expressed a desire to see her. But, with one exception, none of the 
women emerge from their homes. He thereupon visits them in their 
huts, greeting each one of them and the children. 


26 January 
In Hirapur. 
In Bansa. 


Asked to hoist the national flag in commemoration of the declaration 
of Independence by the Congress 18 years ago, something he has 
done unfailingly. But he feels no zest for observing the practice in 


Noakhali. 


27 January 
In Bansa. 


In Palla; stays with Jagatbandhu Seal, a weaver. 


28 January 
In Palla. 
In Panchgaon; stays with Bharatchandra Chakravarti. 
The cold is biting and his feet are nearly frozen by the time he arrives. 
Says: | 
I am in love with the huts of Bengal . . . they are so airy and 
light. Why cannot, in the midst of Nature’s plenty which is 
here scattered all around, Hindus and Muslims live together as 
brothers? Look at the stupidity of it. On one side there is the 
threat of famine and starvation; on the other they are retarding 


cultivation by the boycott of Hindu cultivators and thereby, in 
their ignorance, applying the axe to their own feet... 


(Manu Gandhi, Ekla Chalo Re, 1957) 
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181 Horace Gundry Alexander 
(1889-1989): Quaker teacher and writer; 
pacifist and ornithologist; life-long mem- 
ber of the Religious Society of Friends. 
After an annual Quaker meeting in 
England, during which Rabindranath 
Tagore attacked the British rule in India, 
(thereby causing great distress to the 
Quakers who believed that India was not 
yet ready for independence), was chosen 
as the representative to be sent to India 
to attempt a reconciliation between the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and Gandhi. Became 
a close friend of Gandhi (who, in 1942, 
described Alexander as ‘one of the best 
English friends India has’). Awarded the 
Padma Bhushan (1984), highest honour 
given to a non-Indian civilian. Books 
include New Citizens of India (1951), 
Consider India: An Essay in Values (1961), 
Gandhi Through Western Eyes (1969) and 
70 Years of Birdwatching (1974). 
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29 January 

In Panchgaon. 

In Jayag. 

Local zamindar, Barrister Hemanta Kumar Ghosh, donates his lands for 
setting up a charitable trust. Gandhi gives power of attorney to Sodepur 
Ashram’s Charu Chowdhury who subsequently establishes on Ghosh’s 


lands a centre for Hindu—Muslim harmony that continues to this day, 
despite post-Partition trials and Chowdhury’s imprisonment. 


Implementing his advice given during their December visit, several 
women from Calcutta’s elite families base themselves in Noakhali vil- 
lages. (One of them, Ashoka Gupta, camped in Tumchar, later wrote, 
referring to end-February 1947: ‘At that time, the work in Noakhali to 
rehabilitate hundreds of families had gained momentum and was in full 
swing. ) 


30 January 
In Jayag. 
In Amki. 


Horace Alexander!8! visits. 


31 January 
In Amki. 
In Nabagram. 


Muslims of Nabagram defend his right to quote from the Quran. 


1 February 

In Nabagram. 

In Amishapara; stays with Krishna Mohan Chatterjee. 

Attends women’s meeting; among the crowd is a woman bent double 
with age, apparently a hundred years old. She is seated beside him 


with all the reverence due to age; puts round her neck a garland which 
he has taken off his own—the crowning satisfaction of the centenari- 


ans career. 


Writes to Satis Chandra Mukherjee: 
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Dear Satis Babu, 


Your lovely letter. I endorse all your propositions though prob- 
ably I would put them differently and comprise them into one. 
But that does not diminish the value of the propositions. Alas I 
am far as yet from that state! At the same time, I am hastening 
towards it. If I attain that state or even come near enough to it 
(and probably that is all that a human being can reach), this 
problem of Noakhali will be easily solved. Let us see what 
happens. Please do not hesitate to write to me or dictate a letter 
for me whenever you feel like telling me something. Know that 
your messages will never be a strain on me. And now I put 
before you a poser. A young girl (19) who is in the place of 
granddaughter to me by relation shares the same bed with me, 
not for any animal satisfaction but for (to me) valid moral rea- 
sons. She claims to be free from the passion that a girl of her age 
generally has and I claim to be a practised brahmachari. Do you 
see anything bad or unjustifiable in this juxtaposition? I ask the 
question because some of my intimate associates hold it to be 
wholly unjustifiable and even a breach of brahmacharya. | hold a 
totally opposite view. As you are an experienced man and as | 
have regard for your opinion, I put the question. You may take 
your own time to answer the question. You are in no way bound 
to answer it if you don’ wish to. 


Hope you are well. 


Yours, 
Bapu 
(CWMG, VOL. 86) 


* *K 


Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


We have noted that most of Gandhi's associates disagreed with 
the yagna. Shaken by it, Mashruwala and Parikh excused them- 
selves from their Harijan duties. Swami Anand had a similar 
reaction. Devadas wrote to his father that he was on the wrong 
track. Vallabhbhai commented that Gandhi had left the path of 
dharma. Vinoba, however, refrained from offering an opinion. 
Prasad suggested that Kanu, Gandhi's grand-nephew, replace 
Manu as an aide. We do not know what Nehru or C. R. 
thought; it is unlikely that they approved. 
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Gandhi himself raised the subject with these and other friends, 
and also with Manilal and Ramdas. “One day he wrote as many 
as twelve letters,’ Pyarelal informs us. He thought, for example, 
that Birla, who had helped Gandhi with funds, had the right 
to know and react. Likewise Kripalani, President of the 
Congress. He would not be hurt, Gandhi said, if associates 
responded by severing their links with him. They should follow 


their conscience, even as he claimed to be following his. 


We do not have a record of Birla’s reply but Kripalani gently 
recalled the Gita’s stress on conserving a society's values and 
equally gently asked whether Gandhi was not treating his 
female associates ‘as means rather than as ends in themselves’, 
but added that he knew that Gandhi had never exploited 
women. Continued Kripalani: ‘I can only say that I have the 
fullest faith in you. No sinful man can go about his business 
the way you are doing . . . I can never be disillusioned about 
you unless I find the marks of insanity and depravity in you. I 
do not find any such marks.’ A British Quaker, Horace 
Alexander, who called at Noakhali, was asked by Gandhi to 
give his reaction as a Christian even as Andrews would have 
done. Alexander said he thought the step was too extreme. 


(Mohandas, 2006) 


2 February 
In Amishapara. 
In Dashgharia. 


3 February 
In Dashgharia. 
In Sadhurkhil; stays with Yashoda Pal. 


4 February 
In Sadhurkhil. 


A hysterical patient in one of the Muslim houses grips his hand and 
tells him that he is ‘under arrest’ for what has happened in Bihar. 
Gandhi engages in conversation with him without showing the slight- 
est perturbation and the man is eventually soothed. 
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182 D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma: Life of 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (8 vols.), 
Bombay: Vithalbhai K. Jhaveri and D. G. 
Tendulkar, 1951-54. 
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An influential Muslim, Salimullah Saheb, asks him to conduct prayers 
on the grounds of his house, adding that he has no objection to the 


chanting of Hindu prayers to Lord Ram accompanied by the clapping of 
hands. 


D. G. Tendulkar writes in Mahatma: Life of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi (VOL. 7)'82 about the young Muslims who challenge him to 
publicly announce that the number of Hindu deaths in Noakhali is 
smaller than the number of Muslim deaths in Bihar. He does so; says 
that, in his estimate, less than a thousand had died in Noakhali and that 
all the murders and brutalities in Bihar eclipsed those in Noakhali. 


5 February 
In Sadhurkhil. 


In Srinagar; stays with Chandrakumar Bepari, a merchant weaver. 


6 February 

In Srinagar. 

In Dharmapur. 

Writes to Jawaharlal Nehru: 


Very great pressure is being put upon me to go to Bihar 
because they all say that things are not properly represented to 
me on behalf of the Bihar Government. I am watching. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part 1, BK 2) 


* OK OK 


A letter from the President, District Muslim League, Monghyr (Bihar) 


is characteristic: 


The atrocities committed by the Hindus in Bihar have no par- 
allel in history . . . But not a word of sympathy for the Muslim 
sufferers of this Province, and not a word of rebuke and 
reproach for the criminals. . . could come from your mouth. 
Still you ask the Muslims to have confidence in the nationalism 
advocated by you, in the ‘National’ Congress supported by you 
and ‘national’ leaders patronised by you . . . | would request you, 
therefore, to come to Bihar at your earliest if you really want to 


serve humanity. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part 1, BK 2) 
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sion only one sheet containing Gandhi's original Bengali 


handwriting, written in pen and ink. 


During his Noakhali sojourn (1946-47), Gandhi decided to 
learn Bengali for a better and greater communication since 
Noakhali was a predominantly Bengali area. He requested 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, his secretary and interpreter, to be his 
Bengali tutor. Bose collected a Bengali primer by Sri Anath 
Nath Basu and Gandhi used to copy from this book daily 
while at Noakhali. This sheet contains his exercise, Bengali 
handwriting, on 5, 6 and 7 February 1947. [CAPTION CREDIT: 
Supriya Munshi] 
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Replies: 


I would like you to tell me how I can serve the Muslims better 
by going to Bihar. Whilst I do not endorse your remark that the 
atrocities committed by the Hindus in Bihar have no parallel in 
history, I am free to admit that they were in magnitude much 
greater than in Noakhali . . . I would urge you, as President of 
the Monghyr District Muslim League, to confine yourself to 
proved facts which, I am sorry to say, you have not done. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part 1, BK 2) 


7 February 
In Dharamapur. 


In Prasadpur; stays with Upendra Majumdar. 


8 February 
In Prasadpur. 
In Nandigram. 


9 February 
In Nandigram. 
In Vijayanagar. 


10 February 
In Vijayanagar. 


11 February 
In Vijayanagar. 


In Haimchandi. 


12 February 
In Haimchandi 


In Kafilatali. 
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13 February 
In Kafilatali. 
In Keroa (East); stays with Nakul Saha. 


14 February 
In Keroa (East). 
In Keroa (West). 


While he is at lunch, a Maulana from Khulna comes to discuss the 
problem of communal harmony. The visitor is invited to share his 
meal. 


Three local Muslims come with a request to pray that God may make 
both communities live in peace and brotherhood. 


Reads out two of the Prophet's sayings to the gathering at the evening 
prayer. The first says: “Be in this world like a traveller or like a passer- 
on, and reckon yourself as of the dead.’ The second concerns the 
question about who is the best man and who the worst to which the 
Prophet had replied that he considered the best man to be the one 
who lived longest and did good acts and the worst to be the one who 
did bad acts. Makes these sayings the text of his discourse that evening 
and observes that a man should be judged by what he does and not by 
what he professes. 


15 February 
In Keroa (West). 
In Raipur. 


On the morning of his arrival, an attempt is made to stage a hartal. It is, 
however, a failed attempt as many local Muslims come forward to take 
part in the welcome reception. Is told that many more Muslims were 
eager to come but had been intimidated by some powerful local persons. 


16 February 
In Raipur. 


17 February 
In Raipur. 
In Devipur, the last Noakhali village he visits. 
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Is given a grand reception. The village and its approaches are decorat- 
ed with flags, bunting, streamers and garlands of yarn intertwined 
with silver thread. This jars. Sends for the principal worker as soon as 
his weekly silence is over: where did they find all this? Surely it could 
not be from the village! The worker explains: since their village had 
the good fortune to be hallowed by the Mahatma’s sacred presence, 
they raised a subscription to accord him a fitting welcome. 
Says in response: 
Did you realise that by indulging in this vain display you 
would acerbate communal passions? This display means noth- 
ing to me... but it will leave a legacy of ill will behind which 
will continue to poison the communal relations in this village 
for a long time to come. The day’s experience has set me think- 
ing furiously. Would my colleagues, too, if they ever became 
Ministers, betray the same weakness for garlands and the like? I 
claim no extraordinary virtue for my workers. But this much I 
do expect of them that even as Ministers they would never for- 
get the ideals that the Congress has professed and fought for all 
these years. What I have seen today, however, makes me won- 
der whether I am not living in a fool’s paradise. It seems, God 
has wakened me up with a rude shock to enable me to see 
where I stand. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 


* *K x 


When the local Pir Saheb defends, in the course of his talks, the 
forcible conversions during the Noakhali disturbances (it was a means 
to save the lives of the Hindus), tells him that it would have been bet- 
ter if the Pir Saheb had taught the Hindus to give up their lives but 
keep their religion. When the Pir Saheb still maintains that what was 
done was good, Gandhi says he would ask God, if he ever had the 
chance, why He had made such a man a Pir! 


* OK OK 


A letter he writes from Devipur reads: 


The pressure of correspondence is growing daily and even more 
than the pressure on the mind. My work, instead of becoming 
easier, is daily becoming more difficult. The opposition is stiff- 
ening. But in spite of it, my faith and self-confidence are 
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steadily growing. What do odds matter when one is out to do 
or die? 


(Pyarelal, 7he Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 


18 February 

In Devipur. 

In Alunia. 

Crosses the river to meet an elderly man who cannot come to him. 


Is none too well; complains of a ‘burning sensation in the eyes’; applies 
mud-poultices on the eyelids but does not interrupt his journey. 


19 February 

In Alunia. 

In Chardhukhia. 
In Birampur. 


Mahashivratri. Also the third death anniversary of Kasturba who 
breathed her last as a prisoner during their detention at Poona in 
February 1944. Observes the day by fasting. At 7.35 p.m., the party 
assembles for a recitation of the Gita. A portrait of Kasturba is decorated 
with flowers and garlands. Sits through the reading of the first six chap- 
ters, in deep meditation, then lies down to rest. The rigorous penance he 
has been putting himself through seems to have heightened his psychic 
sensitivity; he has the experience of a mystic reunion with Kasturba. 
Describing it in one of his letters, he writes: 


During the Gita recitation, the whole scene of Ba’s last 
moments three years ago came back and stood before my 
mind’s eyes in all its vividness. I felt as if her head was actually 
resting on my lap. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 


Birampur is a fishermen’s village. Although the river Meghna, which 
at one time used to skirt it, has shifted its course to a place six miles 
away, the fishermen families remain. 


20 February 


In Birampur. 
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In Bishkatholi. 


The Muslim opposition reaches its culmination here, in this small 
village with its Hindu population of 306 in the midst of a Muslim 
population of 4,694. Most people who left to save their lives have 
not yet returned. The owner of the house, where he stays, has tem- 
porarily returned because of the visit. The house possessed a fine 
library (with a number of hand-written books on religion—a symbol 
of the old cultural tradition of the district) but it was set on fire dur- 
ing the disturbances. 


Along the route, a number of hand-written posters are stuck on the 
trees with messages: 


Remember Bihar 

And leave Tippera immediately. 
We have warned you many times 
Still you are here. 

Go back; otherwise it will be the 
worse for you. 


Go where you are wanted. 
Give up your hypocrisy and 
Accept Pakistan. 


Muslim League Zindabad. 
Quaid-e-Azam Zindabad 
Let there be Pakistan 
Down with the Congress. 


21 February 

In Bishkatholi. 

In Kamalapur. 

News comes of fresh violence in Bihar. 


Is asked: ‘You advocate inter-caste marriage. Do you also favour mar- 
riage between Indians professing different religions? Should they 
declare themselves as belonging to no denomination, or can they con- 
tinue their old religious practices and yet inter-marry? If so, what 
form should the marriage ceremony take?’ Although he has not always 
held this view, he replies that he had long come to the conclusion that 
an inter-religious marriage was a welcome event whenever it took 
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place. Marriage in his estimation was a sacred institution. Hence, 
there must be mutual friendship, either party having equal respect for 
the religion of the other. 


Dr Amiya Chakravarty!®> calls. 


22 February 
In Kamalapur. 
In Char Krishnapur. 


Eager crowds of men and women line his route unlike the other pre- 
doinantly Muslim locations he has visited earlier. 


The Muslims in the area number only 200; the bulk of the population 
consists of Namasudras who have suffered terribly during the distur- 
bances, the reign of terror continuing here long after other parts had 
been relieved. 


His prospective host changes his mind at the eleventh hour; says he is 
helpless in the face of pressure from a section of fellow-Muslims. 
Accommodation is found in a low-roofed shelter improvised from cor- 
rugated sheets salvaged from a burnt-down homestead. 


Amritlal Thakkar visits. 


23 February 
In Char Krishnapur. 
In Char Soladi. 


24 February 
In Char Soladi. 


Visits the local Ramakrishna Mission unit. 


25 February 
In Haimchar. 


A large gathering, mostly of Namasudras, attends the prayer meeting 
on the day of arrival. 


Thakkar Bappa describes the destruction wrought upon Harijans in 
the area. Also mentions serious social evils—child marriage, taboo 


183 Amiya Chakravarty (1901-86): liter- 
ary critic, poet; student and teacher at 
Visva-Bharati since 1921; served as liter- 
ary secretary to Tagore (1924-33), 
accompanying him to Europe, America 
(1930), Iran and Iraq (1932). Senior 
Research Fellow, Oxford University 
(1937-40). 
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Accompanied by Thakkar Bappa (right) and Manu (left), being greeted at the Char Soladi Ramkrishna 
Mission, 24 February 1947. 
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on widow-remarriage and diseases resulting from promiscuity— 
rampant among the Namasudras. 


Tells the gathering that its betterment will not come from the legis- 
latures or any other outside agency but through their own efforts. 
They must not regard themselves as fallen or ‘untouchables’. Says 
that the British are going to quit India in the near future. . . 


Mr. Attlee’s!84 statement contains much that is indefinite and 
likely to give trouble. But he is convinced that it is, in the 
final analysis, a brave and definite statement. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part 1, BK 2) 


Refuses to go to Delhi for discussions at the request of Congress 
leaders until his mission in Noakhali bears fruit. 


Thakkar Bappa, asked to strive against the brahmacharya practice 
that Gandhi has been engaged in during this Noakhali tour, speaks 


to him about it soon after their arrival at Haimchar: 


THAKKAR BAPPA: Why this experiment here? 


GANDHI: You are mistaken, Bappa; it is not an experiment but 
an integral part of my yagna. One may forgo an experiment, 
one cannot forgo one’s duty. Now if I regard a thing as a part 
of my yagna—a sacred duty—I may not give it up even if pub- 
lic opinion is wholly against me. I am engaged in achieving 
self-purification. The five cardinal observances are the five 
props of my spiritual striving. Brahmacharya is one of them. 
But all the five constitute an indivisible whole. They are inter- 
related and inter-dependent. If one of them is broken, all are 
broken. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 


26 February 
In Haimchar. 


At a public meeting, refers to ‘whispers and innuendos’ going round 


of which he is aware. Tells the gathering that he is already in the midst 


of so much suspicion and distrust that he does not want his most 
innocent acts to be misttnderstood and misrepresented. He has his 


grand-niece with him; she shares the same bed. The Prophet had dis- 


184 Clement Richard Attlee (1883-1967): 
ist Earl Attlee of Walthamstow; British 
statesman. Visited India as a member of 
the Simon Commission (1927) and was 
converted to views that strongly favoured 
Indian self-government. Joined Labour 
Government (1930); resigned (1931) 
when Ramsay MacDonald formed all- 
party National Government. Leader, 
Labour Party (1935). Served (1940-45) in 
Winston Churchill’s Coalition Cabinet 
during World War Il. While Prime Minister 
(1945-51), his government was responsi- 
ble for the conversion of the British 
Empire into the Commonwealth of 
Nations. Honours include Order of Merit 
(1951) and Knight of the Garter (1955). 
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counted eunuchs who became such by an operation but he welcomes 
eunuchs made such through prayer by God. That is his aspiration. It 
is in the spirit of God’s eunuch that he has approached what he con- 
siders his duty, an integral part of the yagna he is performing. Invites 
them to bless the effort. He knows that his action had excited criti- 
cism even among his friends. He is deliberately referring to his private 
life because he knows that the private life of individuals does affect 
the course of public activities. Thus, he does not believe he can be 
immoral in his private life and continue to be an efficient public ser- 
vant. His public conduct is bound to be affected by his private. Much 
mischief is made in the world by divorce between public and private 
conduct. While engaged in the supreme test of non-violence in his 
life, he wishes to be judged before God and man by the sum total of 
his activities, both private and public. He has mentioned years ago 
that a non-violent life is an act of self-examination and self-purification 
whether by an individual, a group, or a nation. 


27-28 February 
In Haimchar. 


Sounds a note of warning on this day, his third in Haimchar. 
Cautions that what he has said about his private life is not for blind 
imitation. He has never claimed to have extraordinary powers. What 
he has done is for all to do if they conform to the conditions observed 
by him. If not, then those who pretend to imitate his practice are 
doomed to perdition. What he is doing is undoubtedly dangerous but 
it ceases to be so if the conditions are rigidly observed. 


* kK OX 


Maulvi Fazlul Huq, ex-Premier of Bengal, calls. Huq had declared in 
his home disrict, Barisal, that if Gandhi ever paid a visit, he and his 
goat would be driven into the khal (canal)! Gandhi is not in his room 
when Hug enters with four others, his fez thrown back at an angle 
and the garland of flowers from his admirers still round his neck. ‘Oh, 
don’t stand up! You were Chief Minister when I met you last!’ Gandhi 
remarks as Maulvi Saheb gets up to shake hands with him. After an 
exchange of courtesies, the Maulvi Saheb says: ‘I shall be frank with 
you. It is no use saying one thing and having something else up your 
sleeve.’ Gandhi nods in agreement. The Maulvi Saheb says that 
Gandhi's place is in Bihar rather than in Noakhali; Noakhali Muslims, 
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far from being aggressors, are the victims of police repression; Hindu 
police officers are harassing innocent Muslims and implicating them 
in false cases—they should be withdrawn. Muslims, he continues, are 
not abductors of women as they are made out to be; Islam does not 
teach that. ‘Very few understand Islam. They call it the religion of the 
sword. The minorities in the Muslim State were the special responsi- 
bility of the majority. The non-Muslims were zimmis.’!85 The Maulvi 
Saheb concludes by saying that it is the Muslim majority in Noakhali 
that is, in fact, afraid of Hindu domination! The Hindus should shed 
their fear and accept Pakistan. When he has finished Gandhi asks, 
referring to the Maulvi Saheb’s gibe a few days ago: ‘So, if I come to 
Barisal, there is only the kAal for me, is it not?’ “No, no Mahatmaji, 
you are always welcome. That was only a joke. I never can let go a 
joke—even at the expense of my father. That is my nature!’ Taking up 
Maulvi Saheb’s last point first, Gandhi says that he has always asked 
Jinnah to convince him of the meaning and implications of Pakistan. 
His formula is before the Muslim League leader and the country and, 
as far as he is concerned, the offer still stands. Regarding the with- 
drawal of criminal cases, it rests with the Bengal Government. 
‘Regarding Bihar,’ he continues, ‘I may shortly go there. But it will 
not be to oblige you’. (Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 


1 March 
In Haimchar. 


Dr Syed Mahmud’s!8¢ secretary, arrives from Patna with an anguished 
letter from Dr Mahmud, describing unspeakable barbarities perpetrated 
upon the Muslims. Dr Mahmud’s secretary is unable to proceed with 

the reading of the letter. 


Wires the Chief Minister of Bihar: 


DR. SYED MAHMUD AND OTHERS WOULD LIKE ME 
TO VISIT BIHAR... DO YOU FEEL LIKEWISE? PLEASE 
TELL ME WHAT YOU FEEL. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 


Tells Satis Chandra Dasgupta in the evening about his decision to 
proceed to Bihar and announces it at the evening prayer gathering. 


Describes how, until the previous day, he had been planning to set out 


on the third phase of his pilgrimage but now finds himself preparing 


to set out for Bihar. Refers to the report he has received about the 


185 As defined in classical Islamic legal 
and political literature, a person living in a 
Muslim state who is a member of an offi- 
cially non-Islamic religion with fewer legal 
rights and obligations than Muslims. 


186 Syed Mahmud (1889-1971): con- 
temporary of Jawaharlal Nehru in 
Cambridge; first Education Minister, Bihar; 
Deputy Minister, External Affairs, in 
Nehru’s Cabinet. 
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187 Kalipada Mukherjee (1901-62): 
Congress leader of undivided Bengal and 
Secretary, West Bengal Congress 
Committee; Minister, West Bengal, until 
his death. 

188 Amar Krishna Ghosh (1892-1977): 
revolutionary; imprisoned several times 
during independence movement in undi- 
vided Bengal; Chief Whip, Congress 
Assembly. Party, West Bengal. 
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atrocities of Bihar before which the happenings of Noakhali seem ‘to 
pale into insignificance’. As concerned about the welfare of the 
Muslims as of the Hindus, he cannot resist Dr Mahmud’s call. 


2 March 
In Haimchar. 


Emerges from his hut, hands folded in a farewell and the upper part 
of the body bare as usual. For the first time in two months, is seen 
wearing sandals again. The besieging crowd makes it difficult for him 
to reach the jeep. Is accompanied by Nirmal Kumar Bose and Manu. 


In Chandpur; stays with Mankuma Nag, son of Hardayal Nag. 


Addressing a vast gathering, says that the very reason that has brought 
him to Noakhali and Tippera is now taking him to Bihar. He thought 
he would be able to affect Bihar Hindus from his place in Bengal but 
Dr Mahmud’s letter shows him the necessity of proceeding to Bihar. 
Expects to return to his chosen scene of service—Noakhali—as soon 
as possible. Dr Mahmud’s secretary says they will not detain him for 
more than a fortnight. 


3 March 


Comes from Chandpur by special steamer Merlin to Goalonda to 
board Chittagong Express. 


Leaves for Calcutta, arriving at night; detrains at Sodepur. Crosses the 
railway overbridge at Sodepur Station and walks to Khadi Pratishthan 
Ashram where he stays. Has inadvertantly left an important file of 
personal letters and other documents in the train. Hence, an appeal is 
made to the people to return the same to Nirmal Kumar Bose, if 


found. 

Meets Dr Amiya Chakravarty; mentions that although he is going to 
Bihar, his work at Noakhali and Tippera remains unfinished and that 
he will return to Noakhali. 

Says at the prayer meeting on the Khadi Pratishthan grounds that he 
will not be able to attend the CWC meeting at Delhi on 6 March. 
[He did, however, attend that meeting. | 

Discusses the future of Bengal Province with State Congress leaders 
Kiran Shankar Roy, Kalipada Mukherjee,'8”? Amar Krishna Ghosh!88 


and others. 
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Landing at Goalonda ghat from the steamer Merlin to board the train to Sodepur, 3 March 1947. 
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Leaves at night by Punjab Mail for Patna. 


Rajmohan Gandhi writes: 


Observing him from close quarters, [Nirmal Kumar] Bose con- 
cluded that it was Gandhi's ‘questioning attitude towards his 
own perfection’ that brought him close to ordinary men and 
women. It was a factor, Bose thought, in Gandhi's ‘tenderness’ 
which ‘soothed’ men and women and ‘lifted them above their 
SOrrOWS . 


In Noakhali Gandhi once asked Bose (who among other things 
was compiling quotations from Gandhi) not to be misled by his 
sentences, which (said Gandhi) ‘showed him at his best’ and ‘pre- 
sented a picture of his aspirations, and not of his achievements’. 


Bose answered by quoting Tagore, who had said that a man 
should be judged ‘by the best moments of his life, by his lofti- 
est creations, rather than by the smallnesses of everyday life’. To 
this Gandhi's response was quite stunning: 


‘Yes, that is true of the Poet, for he has to bring down the light 
of the stars upon the earth. But for men like me, you have to 
measure them not by the moments of greatness in their lives, but 
by the amount of dust they collect on their feet in the course of 
life's journey.’ 

What Gandhi was saying, or admitting, was that he did not 
clearly see the lead he should give to prevent division and fresh 
violence in India. He was at a loss, or in the dark. A short-term 
answer for the dilemma in which the Congress found itself in 
December was hardly enough. India was hurtling towards par- 
tition and new rounds of killing, and he did not quite know 
the remedy to prescribe. 


He had been in difficult situations before, but in the end light 
had always dawned, and he had known the ‘one step’ to recom- 
mend to the Congress and to his people, even if what lay 
beyond that step was often unclear. Confidence about finding a 
response had led him, in 1931, to make a large claim before 
Prime Minister MacDonald and others at the London Round 
Table Conference: 


‘We have problems that would baffle any statesman. We have 
problems that other nations have not to tackle. But they do 
not baffle me.’ (1 December 1931; CWMG, VOL. 48) 
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This time, he felt, light was being greatly delayed, if not 
denied. Why? And, in any case, why the violence and ill will 
around him? Though nagged by such questions, Gandhi plod- 
ded away at the tasks of each day. 


On 20 February, 1947, while he was making up his mind to 
leave Noakhali and go to Bihar, Prime Minister Attlee made a 
historic announcement in London. He said that Britain would 
leave India by June 1948, i.e., in sixteen months or less, hand- 
ing over ‘to some form of central government or in some areas 
to the existing provincial governments’ or ‘in such other way as 
may seem most reasonable.’ Attlee added that Wavell would be 
replaced as Viceroy by Lord Louis Mountbatten,!8? a forty-six- 
year-old admiral related to King George VI. 


The statement set the stage for the final act of the India/Empire 
drama. It would be the final round also of one man’s long 
struggle to lead his country to freedom in one piece, and his 


soul to God. (Mohandas, 2006) 


4 March 

Returns to Calcutta. 

In Sodepur. 

Premier Suhrawardy calls. 


Leaves for Patna. 


21 March 


Appeals to Premier Suhrawardy to personally see that nothing unto- 


ward happens in Noakhali on ‘Pakistan Day’. 


9 May 


Arrives in Calcutta by Delhi Express from Patna; detrains at Howrah 
Station in the morning. Kshitish Chandra Dasgupta!® and others are 
at the station to receive him. (Sarat Chandra Bose also goes to the sta- 
tion to receive him but misses him because of the Delhi Express’ early 
arrival.) Accompanied by Manu Gandhi, Dr Amiya Chakravarty and 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, goes by car to Sodepur Khadi Pratishthan where 
he stays. Received at the Pratishthan by Hemprabha Devi,!9! wife of 
Satis Chandra Dasgupta, who is visibly moved by his enquiry of her 
recently widowed daughter. 


189 Lord Mountbatten(1900-—1979): 
British admiral; great-grandson of Queen 
Victoria and uncle of Philip Mountbatten, 
Duke of Edinburgh. As last British Viceroy 
(1947), concluded the negotiations for 
Independence and the creation of the 
two separate states of India and Pakistan. 
Governor General of the dominion of 
India (1947-48). Honours include Knight 
Grand Commander of the Star of India 
(1947); Knight Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire (1947); Grand Commander 
of the Order of Thiri Thudhamma (Burma; 
1956); Member of the Order of Merit 
(1956). 


190 Kshitish Chandra Dasgupta 
(1889-1979): brother of Satis Chandra 
Dasgupta and co-founder, Sodepur Khadi 
Pratishthan. 

191 Hemprabha Dasgupta (1892-1967): 
Secretary, Sodepur Khadi Pratishthan. 
Involved in community and social work; 
also supervised the press at the 
Pratishthan. 
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192 Debendra Chandra Dey (1905-54): 

revolutionary; imprisoned several times. 

Joined Forward Bloc and later, Congress. 
Minister of State, West Bengal. 


193 Sitaram Sakseria (1882-1982): joined 
National Congress (1921); involved in 
non-cooperation movement. Established 
Shuddha Khadi Bhandar (1929). Member, 
AICC (1936-47). Secretary, Azad Hind 
Defence Committee. Awarded Padma 
Bhushan (1962). 


194 Abul Hashem (1905-74): General 
Secretary, Bengal Provincial Muslim 
League (1944). [Footnote crepIT: Shri Dilip 
Banerjee] 

195 For a tripartite division of India into 


India, Pakistan and United Sovereign 
Bengal. 


a chronology: 1947 


Sarat Chandra Bose calls; speaks to him about the scheme, to which 
he subscribes, of a tripartite discussion with India, Pakistan and a 
United Sovereign Bengal. 


Says at prayer meeting that he had not expected to come to Calcutta 
but receiving reports from friends about events in the city, he felt 


impelled to come even as he had when he went to Noakhali and then 
to Bihar. 


> . °. . . 
Tagore’s birth anniversary; says in his memory that great men never 


die. 


Says it will be his duty to fast unto death if Hindu—Muslim violence 
recurs. 

Reminds the congregation at the prayer meeting that he was a joint 
signatory with Jinnah to the document on non-violence which they 
had signed. His signature at once imposed on him the duty of fasting 
unto death if either Hindus or Muslims descended to the level of sav- 
ages or beasts. 


Meets Dr P. C. Ghosh for over two hours. 


Meets with some Central Calcutta Congress leaders led by Kalipada 
Mukherjee and Debendra Chandra Dey!% and discusses the effects of 
the Partition of Bengal. 


Sitaram Sakseria!% calls. 


Tulsiram Saraogi, Marwari Relief Society, calls for an interview on 
the Calcutta situation. 


10 May 

In Sodepur. 

Resumes Bengali study with Nirmal Kumar Bose; says, ‘I am trying to 

become a Bengali.’ 

Abul Hashem,!°4 accompanied by two students and Sarat Chandra 

Bose, calls and is granted an interview. 
Hashem Saheb opens his case!95 by stating that Bengalis were 
after all Bengalis, whether Hindu or Muslim. They had a 
common language, a common culture and did not wish to be 
ruled by Pakistanis who lived a thousand miles away. 
CANDHI: But haven't we been so long ruled by people who live 
seven thousand miles away? 
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HASHEM: Yes, but then that would mean that Pakistanis of the 
West would rule over us in Bengal. 


GANDHI: But supposing they do not rule over you, and you 
wish to form a voluntary alliance with Pakistan because you 
have a common religion which both of you wish to propagate 
throughout the world, then where is the objection? 


HASHEM: But then you are talking of pan-Islamism. 


GANDHI: Yes I am. Perhaps you do not know how deep the 
Muslim feeling about it is. I had evidence of that even while I 
was a student in England many years ago. What is then your 
objection to a voluntary federation of different countries pro- 
fessing the same religion? 


Hashem Saheb did not reply. Then Gandhiji asked me [Nirmal 
Kumar Bose] to bring the Bengali primer which he had been 
reading lately. When this was brought, Gandhiji proceeded to 
tell Hashem Saheb that, to all intents and purposes, he was try- 
ing to become a Bengali. He found hardly any difference 
between the language of a Bengali Hindu and a Bengali Muslim. 
Bengal was the only province in India where common Muslims 
did not understand Urdu. His intention in learning the Bengali 
language was to be able to read Gurudev’s poems in the original, 
for from them he received the message of the Upanishads which 
lay at the root of the culture of the whole of India. 


Hashem Saheb said that every Bengali looked upon Rabin- 
dranath with the highest veneration, and in this, Muslims were 
one with Hindus. That was the chief reason why Bengali 
Muslims did not want Bengal to be broken up into two. 
Gandhiji then said quietly: 

‘It is the spirit of the Upanishads which binds Rabindranath to 
the whole of Indian culture. Does not Bengal derive her deep- 
est culture from what is the priceless heirloom of all India? If 
that is so, and Bengal wishes to enter into voluntary association 
with the rest of India, what would you say about that?’ 


Hashem Saheb had no reply for this question either. Gandhiji 
then said: 


‘You have not really made up your mind about Pakistan. Please 
think about it once more, and then we shall discuss the new 
proposal.’ 


(Bose, My Days with Gandhi, 1953; 
Manu Gandhi, Biharni Komi Aagman, 195619) 


196 Manu Gandhi, Biharni Komi 
Aagman. Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1956. 
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197 Sudhir Chandra Roy Choudhuri 
(1903-83): attorney; Mayor of Calcutta; 
Member, Bengal Legislative Assembly; 
Gandhi made him Chairman, Central 
Peace Committee, during the 1946 riots. 
Closely associated with Subhas Chandra 
Bose. 


198 Jagannath Koley (1912-77): well- 
known Congress leader of undivided 
Bengal; joined Forward Bloc but returned 
to Congress after Independence. 
Secretary, Congress Municipal Party, 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation; Member 
of Parliament (1952-57); Minister and 
Chief Whip of West Bengal. 


199 Mohammed Ali Bogra (1909-63): 
Minister in undivided Bengal; later, acting 
Premier; Member, Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly; Pakistan Ambassador to 
Burma, Canada, USA and Japan; Pakistan 
Prime Minister (1953-55); Pakistan 
Foreign Minister (1962-63). 


200 Of Dr Jadunath Sarkar’s son. 
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Sudhir Chandra Roy Choudhuri,!97 Mayor of Calcutta, and 


Jagannath Koley,!98 Secretary, Congress Municipal Association, call. 


Muslim League ministers call. 


Comments at the prayer meeting that the Muslim majority and the 
Muslim League Government would be responsible for the Partition of 


Bengal. 


11 May 
In Sodepur. 


Premier Suhrawardy, accompanied by Mohammad Ali Bogra!99 and 
Abul Hashem, calls; discusses the United Sovereign Bengal idea: 


H. S. Suhrawardy the chief sponsor of the United Sovereign 
Bengal scheme, drew a rosy picture of the proposal. Gandhiji 
said that a new Bengal could not be born in utter disregard of 
the past. When the past was so full of wrongs, how could peo- 
ple believe in the sincerity of the new proposal unless past 
wrongs were set right? Suhrawardy said his Government had 
been wholly impartial and equal justice had been meted out to 

' 467 
all. Otherwise how could it have the support of a large number 
of Hindus? Gandhiji expressed the opinion that this was no 
different from the argument of British imperialists. A friend of 
mine [Nirmal Kumar Bose’s] had written a letter in which he 
described the utter incompetence of the Government and the 
veiled connivance of police officers in encouraging Muslim 
rioters. Gandhiji had read this letter and asked me now to 
hand it over to the Chief Minister. The latter went through it 
and said: ‘Yes, it is a bad case. But I am sure, you realise that 
this is an exception.’ Then with Gandhiji’s permission, I placed 
before Suhrawardy another case of murder? in which the 
police had not taken up any enquiry even when seven days had 
passed. Suhrawardy tried to bypass the charge against his 
Government by saying, ‘Do you know, there are more than 
half a dozen versions of that event? One even accuses me of 
complicity in the murder.’ Gandhiji had been silently listening 
to our conversation. He now broke into speech: 


GANDHI: Yes, you are responsible not only for that murder but 
for every life lost in Bengal, whether Hindu or Muslim. 


SUHRAWARDY: No, it is you who are responsible for it, for you 
have denied justice to the Mussalmans. 


GANDHI: Dont talk rot! 
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But, immediately thereafter, he became restrained and calmed 
down. He told Shaheed that if he was really serious about his 
new Bengal, he should go amongst the hooligans, wherever 
there was disturbance, and stop the mischief by risking his own 
life if necessary. 


‘If you do it even for a day, it will transform the atmosphere— 
not only in Calcutta but in the whole of India.’ 


(Bose, My Days with Gandhi, 1953; 
Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part Il) 


* OK OK 


Shaheed Suhrawardy had long nursed the dream of creating a 
Greater Bengal, by incorporating the rich iron and coal-bearing 
areas of Bihar. To realise his ambition, he was prepared even to 
reinterpret the League’s ‘two-nation’ theory. “The two-nation 
theory,’ he said in a Press interview, ‘has had as its background 
mainly political considerations. But there are other considera- 
tions such as common language, economic ties, interdependence, 


ethnological and historical . . . which directly affect people . . .’ 


“What a curious man! It matters nothing to him what he says. 
He wants people to trust him because, he says, the New Bengal 
which he wants to build will assure to all communities equal 
treatment. But the future is the child of the present. If what is 
happening in Calcutta today is an earnest of things to come, it 
does not bode well for his plan.’ 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part IT) 


12 May 
In Sodepur. 
Day of silence, thus gives a written message to the prayer congregation. 


Discussions with Premier Suhrawardy and Sarat Chandra Bose continue; 
Suhrawardy says: “No Hindu listens to me.’ 


* OK OX 


On the 12th May, Suhrawardy, accompanied by his previous 
day’s colleagues, again came. Gandhiji reiterated to them that 
the only way in which they could prevent the Partition of 
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Bengal was by getting Jinnah to implement the joint peace 
appeal to which he was a signatory. 

Suhrawardy complained that no Hindu trusted him; he could 
not even get a patient hearing. How could he convince them of 
his sincerity? In reply Gandhiji made him an astounding offer, 
which he confirmed later in writing: 


‘| recognise the seriousness of the position in Bengal in the 
matter of partition. If you are absolutely sincere in your profes- 
sions and would disabuse me of all the suspicion against you 
and if you would always retain Bengal for the Bengalis— 
Hindus and Musulmans—intact by non-violent means, I am 
quite willing to act as your honorary private secretary and live 
under your roof, till Hindus and Muslims begin to live as 
brothers that they are.’ 


‘What a mad offer! I shall have to think ten times before I can 
fathom its implications,’ Suhrawardy was heard to exclaim as 
he came out of Gandhiji’s room. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part ID) 


13 May 
In Sodepur. 


Pramathanath Banerjee,!9” Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, calls; 
discusses the crisis in education in Bengal. 


Syama Prasad Mookerjee, President, Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, calls; discusses United Sovereign Bengal proposal: 


Syama Prasad had heard that the scheme for united sovereign 
Bengal had received Gandhiji’s blessings. So he had come to 


ascertain the truth of the report. 


Gandhiji replied that he had not yet made up his mind about it 
but was trying to find out what the proposal really meant. Then 
he asked Syama Prasad for his own opinion on the scheme. 
Syama Prasad began by saying that although Mr. Suhrawardy 
was apparently its author, it was really being sponsored by the 
British commercial interests in Bengal. If Bengal were parti- 
tioned, it would create serious difficulties for the jute industry, 
for the mills would be in West Bengal and the raw materials in 
another State. Moreover, he said that the Viceroy, Lord 


197 Pramathanath Banerjee (1893-1976): 
educationist; Principal, University Law 
College; later, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University; Minister of undivided Bengal 
under A. K. Fazlul Hug; son-in-law of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. 
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another State. Moreover, he said that the Viceroy, Lord 
Mountbatten, had personally asked him to give the proposal 
careful consideration. 


Gandhiji said: 
‘So your objection is on account of its parentage! No, I want 
you to criticise the scheme on its merits.’ 


Then Syama Prasad proceeded to say that although Mr. 
Suhrawardy was now sponsoring the cause of a united Bengal, 
yet, once division had taken place, what was there to prevent 
this Bengal from seeking voluntary alliance with Pakistan? He 
could surely manipulate a decision of this kind by means of the 
majority of Muslim votes. 


Gandhiji said: 
‘But has he not spoken of “mutual consent”, between Hindus 
and Muslims in the formation of a separate Bengal?’ 


Syama Prasad asked what difference that made so long as the 
majority of the Legislative Assembly were Muslims. 

Gandhiji replied: 

‘But a decision by a simple numerical majority is not by “mutual 
consent”. I would interpret that term differently. It ought to 
mean that if a majority of Hindu members and a majority of 
Muslim members agree to form a separate sovereign State, then 
it comes into being by “mutual consent’, not otherwise. That 
majority may be 51 is to 49 or may be fixed at any other figure 
by mutual discussion before the agreement is entered into. And 
if Suhrawardy has to win the majority of the Hindu members of 
the Assembly over to his side, don't you see that the present 
communal situation in Bengal will immediately change for the 
better?’ 


Syama Prasad Babu said: 
‘But supposing Suhrawardy does succeed in winning over 
many Hindu members and a separate state is formed, then, 


one day, that state may federate itself with Pakistan if the deci- 
sion is by majority of votes.’ 


Gandhiji said: 
‘No. Such a decision should also be by “mutual consent” as 
interpreted before separation from India.’ 
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Syama Prasad then asked what would happen if the majority of 
Hindu members wanted to federate with India and the majority 
of Muslim members with Pakistan. 


Gandhiji said: 
“Then there would be a partition of Bengal. But that partition 


will be brought about by mutual agreement of the people of 
Bengal and not by the British. It is a partition by the British 


which has to be prevented at any cost.’20 202 ‘Then Bengal will be partitioned, but 
be. it will be a partition by agreement among 
Syama Prasad Babu then asked Gandhiji: sina Hinds ard ace 
‘But can you contemplate Bengal lying separated from the rest Bengal. It will not be portioned by a third 
of India?’ party on the basis of Jinnah’s two-nation 


oy ; ; ; theory.’ (Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part I/) 
Gandhiji replies with emotion: 


“You ask me that question!’ 


Finally, Gandhiji said to Syama Prasad Babu that we should 
take Mr. Suhrawardy’s new proposal at its face value, even if we 
may have no faith in him personally. Preservation of united 
Bengal in a united India should not be made the condition 
precedent in the present negotiation, that would defeat one’s 
purpose. Having placed faith in the bona fides of Mr. 
Suhrawardy’s proposal for a united Bengal, we should work out 
its logical implications. An admission that Bengali Hindus and 
Bengali Mussalmans were one would really be a severe blow 
against the two-nation theory of the League. If therefore Mr. 
Suhrawardy was prepared to accept the real meaning of the 
term ‘mutual consent’, it would mean either the end of the 


League or of Mr. Suhrawardy. 
(Bose, My Days with Gandhi, 1953; CWMG, VOL. 87) 


* >K OK 


Addresses constructive workers: 


Independence is now as good as come. But it is only political 
independence. Let not anyone think that once the British quit 
India there will be more comfort and convenience and the con- 
structive programme would become superfluous. But from the 
prevailing atmosphere it seems that for at least a decade after 
independence our condition would continue to deteriorate. 
This political freedom no doubt will remove the restraints over 
us and we shall be able to accomplish our cherished aims. Real 
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hard work will have to be done only after independence. 
Unless poverty and unemployment are wiped out from India, I 
would not agree that we have attained freedom. Real wealth 
does not consist in jewellery and money, but in providing for 
proper food, clothes, education, and creating healthy condi- 
tions of living for every one of us. A country can be called 
prosperous and free only when its citizens can easily earn 
enough to meet their needs. But today the situation is so tragic 
that on the one hand there are people who roll in pomp and 
luxury and on the other there are people who do not have 
enough clothes to cover their bodies and who live on the brink 
of starvation. Today men are sitting idle having no work to do. 
A man should have full opportunity to develop himself. That 
will happen only when there is an awakening among the con- 
structive workers. The country does need politicians. But now 
when it is necessary to work hard for the prosperity of the 
country we need devoted constructive workers. I am convinced 
that people who are wedded to machinery are going to be disillu- 
sioned. Everyone, if only after being disillusioned, will have to 
ply the charkha. One has to be self-reliant in everything. If 
people do not start working of their own free will, time, and 
circumstances will make them do so. But right now I find it 
suffocating to see the manner in which we are marching 
towards freedom. I find no light anywhere. Now that the 
British are contemplating transfer of power every community is 
keen on grabbing it. But, if we do not do our duty, we will be 
giving a chance for the people to say that slavery was better 
than this freedom. To the extent the constructive workers are 
bold and fearless, these qualities would be reflected in their 
actions and through their work spread in the atmosphere. If 
the nation breathes such a healthy air, it would definitely grow 
healthy. So, the time has come for every constructive worker to 
gird up his loins and plunge into action. Let him put this 
moment to good use and justify the life God has granted him. 


(Manu Gandhi, Biharni Komi Aagman, 1956; CWMG, VOL. 87) 


14 May 
In Sodepur. 
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After a detailed report by journalists about the riots which are, even at 
that moment, occurring in Calcutta, says he wants to visit the affected 
parts. Arrangements are made. With Acting Chief Minister 
Mohammad Ali, and two representatives of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
embarks on a two-hour tour of the affected areas: Jorasanko, Bow 
Bazar, Muchipara, Burra Bazar, Park Street, Chitpore, Manicktolla, 
Beliaghata, Entally and Beniapukur police stations. Decries all tendency 
towards exaggeration in reports: one should not deviate from the truth 
‘even by a hair's breadth’. 


Bepin Bihari Ganguly, Vice-President, Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, and Chairman, Working Committee, Jatiya Banga 
Mahasammelan, calls; presents a copy of the resolutions passed at the 
open session of the Sammelan at Ballygunge Singhi Park on 10-11 
May. 


Dr B. C. Roy calls. 


GANDHI: When there is a fire raging all around, I have no 


desire to prolong my life by taking rest.203 203 In view of Gandhi's extreme fatigue 
and exhaustion, Dr B. C. Roy had advised 


ROY: It is not for yourself that you have to take rest. Is it not 
474 your duty to take rest so that you may render more service to 


people? 


him to stop all interviews and take rest. 


GANDHI: Yes, I shall certainly do so if people listen to me and if 
I could be of some help to them or to the authorities. But now 
I do not feel that I can be of any use to any one. Perhaps my 
mind is growing weak! Still, instead of taking rest at such a 
critical juncture I would rather “Do or Die’. I wish to die in 
harness, with the name of Ram on my lips. My faith in this 
yagna is growing so strong that I feel God will grant me this 
wish. I am the lone adherent of my views today. But Gurudev’s 
bhajan ‘Ek/a Chalo Re’ sustains me. That is why I do not feel 
lonely and God gives me the courage to put up a determined 
fight with many of my friends. This to me is a manifestation of 
God—His divine help. God does not manifest Himself in 
human form, nor is He seen with adornments as depicted in 
pictures. If we can remain in a state of constant awareness and 
thus tread the path of righteousness, this itself is Divine Grace 
and a means to have a glimpse of Him. She [Manu Gandhil] 
will not have frequent bouts of fever if she had ‘Ramanama’ 
firmly enshrined in her heart. Maybe, I too have not attained 
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204 Tarun Kanti Ghosh (1923-96): Editor, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika; Minister of West 
Bengal and Member of Parliament; one 
of the proprietors of Jugantar and Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. 


205 Kamini Kumar Datta (1878-1958): 
Congress leader at Comilla; Member, 
Legislative Assembly of undivided Bengal; 
became Minister at East Pakistan after 
Partition. 


206 Akhil Chandra Dutta (1869-1950): 
lawyer; Congress leader of undivided 
Bengal; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, and Vice-President, Central 
Assembly. 


207 Shivbalak Bisen: an associate of Satis 
Chandra Dasgupta; substituted for Nirmal 
Kumar Bose as a Bengali language tutor 
to Gandhi; and accompanied Gandhi in 
the March 1947 tour of Bihar. 
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the ideal; otherwise this girl, who stays with me all the twenty- 
four hours and serves me with devotion, should not fall ill. 
After all I have made her my partner in this yagna. If 


‘Ramanama is firmly rooted in my heart, this girl should be 
free from her ailments. 


(Manu Gandhi, Biharni Komi Aagman, 1956; CWMG, VOL. 87) 


* >K OK 


A wire from Pandit Nehru was received. Gandhiji was needed 
in Delhi for consultation in connection with the conference 
Mountbatten proposed to hold with the leaders at Delhi, on 
the 17th May. ‘Man is a traveller in this world,’ he muttered to 
himself as he perused the telegram and then added: ‘to wander 
over the length and breadth of India has been my lot. I shall be 
able to stay at one place only when India is free or I am dead.’ 


Before leaving Calcutta, he made a round of the riot-affected 

areas in the city... . At half past seven in the evening he left for 

the railway station to catch the train for Patna. The crowds at 

most of the halts behaved. But at Burdwan the rush was great. 

One of the window panes was smashed. Order was ultimately 475 
restored, when members of Gandhiji’s party made the crowd 

sing ‘Ramdhun’ with them after all others resources had failed. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part Il) 


* OK OK 


Meets Tushar Kanti Ghosh, Editor, Amrita Bazar Patrika and his son 
Tarun Kanti Ghosh.?% 

Meets D. N. Prodhan, President, Calcutta Branch, Nepal National 
Congress, who brings him up to date with the situation in Nepal and 
the satyagraha movement there. 

Meets group of delegates from North and East Bengal led by Kamini 


Kumar Datta,20° MLA, which includes Dr B. C. Roy, Akhil Chandra 
Dutta,2°© Deputy Speaker, Central Assembly and Dhirendra Chandra 


Dutta, MLA. 

Accompanied by Manu Gandhi, Principal S. N. Agarwal, Madalasa 
Agarwal (daughter of late Jamnalal Bajaj) and Bisen Bhai,?°” a worker 
of Sevagram, leaves for Patna by Punjab Mail. 


9 August 
A Talisman 
I will give you a talisman. Whenever you are in doubt, or when 
the self becomes too much with you, apply the following test. 
Recall the face of the poorest and the weakest man whom you 
may have seen, and ask yourself if the step you contemplate is 
going to be of any use to him. Will he gain anything by it? 
Will it restore him to a control over his own life and destiny? 


In other words, will it lead to swaraj for the hungry and spiri- 
tually starving millions? 


Then you will find your doubts and yourself melting away. 


: 208 The signature is in the Devanagari 
M. K. Gandhi20 ie g 
and Bengali scripts. 


(‘A Note from a facsimile, CWMG, VOL. 89) 


Arrives in Calcutta from Patna accompanied by Horace Alexander, 
Manu Gandhi and Abha Gandhi; is met by Dr P. C. Ghosh, first 
Chief Minister-designate of West Bengal ,and Nirmal Kumar Bose; 


stays at Sodepur. 


478 Intends to go to Noakhali to resume work for Hindu—Muslim amity. 


Has an exclusive interview with Dr P. C. Ghosh for an hour. 


Accompanied by Dr P. C. Ghosh, meets Governor Burrows at 3.30 
p.m. at Government House; Burrows requests him to stay over in 
Calcutta and help quell its riot-like situation. 


Returns to Sodepur; Nirmal Kumar Bose reads out letters to him. 


Meets Syed Mohammed Usman,?? former Mayor of Calcutta, who 209 Syed Moharpunem Momaan+1 901-75): 


requests him to postpone his departure for Noakhali and save Calcutta. lawyer Jone ete 
ment (1920) and was imprisoned; 


Discussions with Renuka Ray. became Mayor of Calcutta on 29 April 


1945; Secretary, Calcutta District Muslim 


. ‘ sen ed ‘ League; migrated to East Pakistan and 
Says at the prayer meeting, “This is the time of our real test. We must 


show our strength to the whole world. If India is to be enslaved again, 
I do not wish to live to see it, as my soul will weep at the sight. But I 
pray to God that such a time does not come.’ 


settled in Karachi. 


An officer of the Information Department meets him and asks for a 
message to the nation for 15 August; declines to give one. He is 
importuned: it will be bad (‘kharab’) if he does not give any message. 
‘Hai nahin koi message; hone do kharab’, is his terse reply. BBC seeks a 
message for 15 August again, in vain. 
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Gandhi's first visit to partitioned Bengal: with Manu (left), Abha (right) and Kshitish Chandra Dasgupta (extreme right) at 
Sodepur, 9 August 1947. 
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10 August 
In Calcutta. 


Is up for prayers at 3.30 a.m. then writes for Harian. 
Manu Gandhi records: 


We started for a walk at 6 a.m., and Abhaben and I were the 
only persons who joined him. Bapuji asked laughingly, “Who is 
older, Abha or you?? When Abhaben replied that she was the 
older one, Bapu said to her, ‘In that case you can scold Manu if 
you want to.’ I retorted, ‘But Bapuji, being Kanubhai’s sister | 
am her sister-in-law, and according to the custom in 
Kathiawar, even a younger sister-in-law can scold her brother's 
wife.’ 

Bapu laughed and said: “Yes, that is so; I had clean forgotten it. 
I too used to harass my sister-in-law although I was younger 
than she. Brothers’ wives always suffer at the hands of their sis- 
ters-in-law. But you two should be ideal sisters-in-law.’ 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


47g M. Baron, Governor, French Territories in India, visits. 


Riots in the city, initiated this time by Hindus. Former Mayor Usman 
Saheb calls; urges him to postpone going to Noakhali and save 
Calcutta instead: 


Mohammad Usman came again. A large Muslim deputation 
accompanied him. They entreated Gandhiji to stay on in 
Calcutta even if it were only for two more days: 


‘We Muslims have as much claim upon you as the Hindus. For 
you yourself have said you are as much of Muslims as of 


Hindus.’ 


GANDHI: I am willing, but then you have to guarantee the 
peace of Noakhali. If I do not go to Noakhali before the 15th 
on the strength of your guarantee and things go wrong there, 
my life will become forfeit; you will have to face a fast unto 
death on my part.?!0 


210 According to the source, the Muslim 
friends hesitated but ultimately gave the 
required guarantee on their and the 


Gandhi told them that though he was anxious to reach Muslim League's behalf. They promised to 
Noakhali as soon as possible, in deference to their wishes he epee) nates 0) the local League Rama 
could postpone going from the 11th August to the 13th. ee ok © one 
saries to help maintain peace in Noakhali. 

(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part Il) See note 209. 
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Manu Gandhi records: 


There were twenty other Muslims who accompanied 
Usmankhan at the time of the interview, but they did not dare 
accept such a heavy responsibility [of providing Gandhi with 
the guarantee of peace in Noakhali]. They said that they would 
wire to Ghulam Sarwar, Kasam, and others who had been 
released, about the matter, and that they would also send spe- 
cial emissaries, but they refused to be witnesses to the fast. 
Bapu replied that he would, in any case, prolong his stay by 
two days. He then fixed the 13th for starting for Noakhali. 
Other routine matters, including the evening prayer, went on 
as usual. Bapu poured out his heart in prayer. He said: “The 
Hindus should do nothing in Calcutta for which we shall have 
to feel ashamed. If in our pride we maintain that the 
Government being ours we can behave in any manner we 
choose, we shall be the worst of fools, and India’s freedom will 
not last long. If you want to fight, fight like brave men. Why 
this stabbing in the back? I can speak to you in this strain as I 
am sure that the Hindus do not think me to be their enemy.’ 
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11 August 
In Calcutta. 


Writes to the Governor: 


Dear Friend, 


What you could not do, a big Muslim deputation was able to 
do yesterday. And so I am here at least till tomorrow. Man is 
veritably clay in the hands of the great Potter. All my good 
wishes with you and yours. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sir Frederick Burrows 
H. E. The Governor 
Calcutta 


(CWMG, VOL. 89) 
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Writes to Amiya Chakravarty: 
My Dear Amiya, 


[ am sorry for your loss which in reality is no loss.2!! Death is 211 Amiya Chakravarty’s elder brother, 
but a sleep and a forgetting. This is such a sweet sleep that the Ajit Chakravarty had passed away around 
body has not to wake again and the dead load of memory is this time. 


thrown overboard. So far as I know, happily there is no meet- 
ing in the beyond as we have it today. When the isolated drops 
melt, they share the majesty of the Ocean to which they 
belong. In isolation they die but to meet the Ocean again. I do 
not know whether I have been clear enough to give you any 
comfort. 


Love 


Bapu 
(CWMG, VOL. 89) 


* kK 


Tours riot-affected areas from 2.30 p.m. to 5.15 p.m. with Chief 
Minister-designate Dr P. C. Ghosh and Usman Saheb. Suhrawardy, 
outgoing Premier comes at 9 p.m. and stays till 11 p.m. He urges 
Gandhi to remain in Calcutta indefinitely. Gandhi says he will do so 
if Suhrawardy also agrees to live and work with him for the same 
cause: 


GANDHI: Do you want to suggest I should not leave on 


Wednesday and pass the whole of my time in bringing peace to 
Calcutta? 


SUHRAWARDY: Yes. 


GANDHI: I stayed (for these two days in Calcutta) very much 
against my will. But Usman Saheb overpowered me. He made a 
successful appeal to my heart. He asked me to see things with 
my own eyes and do something to allay the present communal 
feelings. | would remain if you and I are prepared to live together. 


This is my second offer?!2 to you. We shall have to work till 212 The first offer was made on 12 May 
every Hindu and Mussalman in Calcutta safely returns to the ‘caihlaiail 

place where he was before. We shall continue in our effort till 

our last breath. I do not want you to come to a decision imme- 213 Mohammed Usman came the follow- 
diately. You should go back home and consult your daughter; for ing day at about 1 p.m. with the mes- 
the implication of what I mean is that the old Suhrawardy will sage that Suhrawanly 


proposal. See also Harijan report, 24 
August 1947 reproduced under 12 
(Bose, My Days with Gandhi, 1953) August 1947. 


have to die and accept the garb of a mendicant (fakir).213 
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Writes to Sarat Chandra Bose: 


Sodepur, 

August 11, 1947 

My Dear Sarat, 
214 Sarat Bose considered C.R's appoint- What is all this black flag demonstration2!4 against Rajaji? I am 
ment as Governor of Bengal ‘an outrage certain that it is a mistake on our part. In spite of his faults 
upon Bengal's sentiments’. (moreover who among us can claim to be faultless?) he is as 


much a lover of the country as youand I. I am giving you the 
impression left on me. As regards the situation in Bengal you 
are a better judge. Hope you are well. 


Yours, 


Bapu 
(CWMG, VOL. 89) 


12 August 

In Sodepur. 

Premier Suhrawardy sends a message agreeing to Gandhi's pre-condition. ‘i 
Manu Gandhi records: 


In the afternoon, Usman, the ex-Mayor of Calcutta, brought 
Suhrawardy’s message which was that he and Bapuji should 
stay together in the same bungalow in the area where Muslims 
dared not enter. Both should go there with open minds. 
Neither should have secret interviews. Both should issue joint 
statements. Both should stay and eat together. Suhrawardy 
took upon himself to take care of Noakhali. Bapu launched on 
a frightening venture, for the locality in which he was asked to 
stay was thought to be very dangerous. Not a single Muslim 
had been spared there. One has to rely on God for the future. 


Attends a prayer meeting in Sodepur. Haryan reports on 24 August 
1947: 


Gandhiji said that the 15th instant was to be a landmark in 
India’s history. It was a day when India would be declared free 
of the foreign yoke. It was to be an independent nation. He 
had explained how the day was to be observed, but he was 
probably alone in the view. Already there was an announce- 
ment that the Muslims of Calcutta were to observe it as a day 
of mourning. He hoped. that it was not true. No man could be 
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compelled to observe the day in a particular manner. It was to 
be a perfectly voluntary act. He would ask his Muslim country- 
men not to mourn over the freedom. The present distemper 
was to go. What were the Hindus in Pakistan to do? They 
should salute the Pakistan Flag if it meant the freedom and 
equality of all in every respect, irrespective of caste, colour or 
creed. He had heard further that on that day the Indians in the 
French and Portuguese possessions were to declare their free- 
dom from France and Portugal respectively. That, he said, 
would be a thoughtless act. It would be a sign perhaps of arro- 
gance. The British were retiring, not the French and the 
Portuguese. He, undoubtedly, held the view that the Indians in 
these possessions were bound to merge in Independent India in 
good time. Only the Indians in those territories should not 
take the law in their own hands. They had constitutional 
means open to them . . . He then came to another important 
subject. They knew that he prolonged his stay in Calcutta by 
two days at the instance of Muslim friends. Last night Shaheed 
Saheb Suhrawardy had come to see him. He had suggested that 
it would be contrary to his (Gandhiji’s) practice to leave 
Calcutta while it was going through the horrors of communal 
strife. Shaheed Saheb had suggested that Gandhiji should pro- 
long his stay in the city and work until real peace was restored. 
Gandhiji had replied that Suhrawardy Saheb and he should live 
under the same roof in the disturbed parts. It would be best to 
live unprotected by the police or the military. In brotherly fash- 
ion, they would approach the people, argue with them and tell 
them that now that Partition had taken place by agreement, 
there was no longer any reason why the parties should quarrel. 
The decision of the Boundary Commission2!> was going to be 
announced in a day or two, and it was in the fitness of things 
that all the parties should abide by the decision in a becoming 
manner. After all, the parties had appointed an arbitration tri- 
bunal. They were in honour bound to abide by the Award 
whatever it was. Gandhiji’s proposal to Suhrawardy Saheb was 
of such an important nature that the latter could not afford to 
give a hasty reply. Gandhiji had, therefore, asked Shaheed 
Saheb to consult his aged father as well as his daughter before 
coming to a decision. During the afternoon, Mr. Usman, the 
ex-Mayor of Calcutta, had arrived with Shaheed Saheb’s mes- 
sage stating that the latter had accepted Gandhiji’s proposal 


215 In both the Punjab and Bengal, the 
Boundary Commission consisted of two 
Muslim and two non-Muslim judges with 
Sir Cyril Radcliffe(1899-1947) as a com- 
mon chairman. 
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216 Smt. Saroj Mukherjee, daughter of 
Dr Kailas Nath Katju (first Governor of 
Orissa after Independence and then 
Governor of West Bengal, 1948-51), has 
recalled her experience of visiting 
Calcutta during the period thus: 


A DAY | REMEMBER 


It was the best of times and the 
worst of times for, while India 
would become free after years of 
bondage, she would weep and 
her heart would bleed for her chil- 
dren. Their despairing cries would 
‘crush her newly-independent 
heart, their anguish from soul- 
destroying losses would tear her 
apart. This was not what she had 
waited for for so long. 

We were among the fortunate 
ones, enjoying the fervour of 
rebirth, untouched as we were by 
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without reservation. It was now time, therefore, for the two 
friends to choose quarters in the midst of the worst-affected 
areas and see what could be done by joint effort. Gandhiji said 
that he was warned that Shaheed Saheb was not to be relied 
upon. The same thing was said about him (Gandhiji) also. He 
was described as the worst enemy of Islam. He was supposed to 
be a consummate hypocrite. God alone knew men’s hearts. He 
asserted that he spoke and acted as he believed. He had known 
Shaheed Saheb since the days of the Faridpore Conference, to 
which the late Deshbandhu had taken him. Nobody had any 
right to prejudge anybody. He would trust as he expected to be 
trusted. Both would live under the same roof, and have no 
secrets from each other. They would together see all the visitors. 
People should have the courage to speak out the truth under all 
circumstances and in the presence of those against whom it had 
to be said. Gandhiji finally referred to what the common citi- 
zens could do in order to help the cause. They were to bless 
them on the mission on which they were embarking. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 
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13 August?!¢ 


In Sodepur; leaves at 2.30 p.m. by car and reaches Hydari Manzil,?!7 
selected for his stay in Beliaghata, a predominantly Muslim area. 


Manu Gandhi records: 


It was a very shabby house without any sort of facility. It was 
open on all sides, thus being easy of access to outsiders. The 
doors and windows were broken. There was only one latrine 
which was used by hundreds of people, including a number of 
volunteers, policemen and visitors. Every inch of the place was 
covered with dust. In addition, rain had made the passages 
muddy. Bleaching powder having been profusely sprinkled, the 
acrid smell caused great discomfort. There was only one usable 
room where everybody and everything had to be accommodat- 


ed, including Bapu himself, his luggage and guests. 


Hindu demonstrators raise black flags and ask him why he is not 
going to Hindu quarters to save them. Many demonstrators heckle 
him and Suhrawardy to their faces. Gandhi tells Nirmal Kumar Bose 
such boldness is to be admired. 


the horrors of Partition. We were ready to celebrate 
swaraj at the stroke of midnight on 15 August 1947. 


We arrived in Calcutta on 13 August, on our way 
to Cuttack where my father (Dr K. N. Katju) was 
to take the oath as the Governor of Orissa. Our 
host in Calcutta was Dr P. C. Ghosh—then acting 
Chief Minister, West Bengal. Father asked him if it 
would be possible visit Bapu (as he and many 
other addressed the Mahatma) to pay his respects 
and take his blessings before joining his new post. 
Dr Ghosh, who seemed to be a very approachable 
person, agreed to take us all to Beliaghata where 
Bapu was staying. | remember that journey very 
well—the streets were ominously deserted and 
the few we saw on the roads had a dazed and 
frightened look. As we approached our destina- 
tion, suddenly, to our horror, the car was sur- 
rounded by many people waving black flags and 
shouting ‘Go back Gandhi, Go back’. 


Dr Ghosh turned out to be a miracle-maker! 
While we all sat in the car with bated breath, he 
spoke to them in Bengali. Suddenly the crowd 

484 parted and allowed us to proceed. ‘What did you 
say to them?’ my father asked, amazed. ‘I told 
them you have come to see Bapu from far and 
will be leaving this evening. | think they took pity 
on you. These are people from East Bengal who 
have lost everything,’ he replied. 


The house where Bapu was staying as | remember 
was an old, single-storied building. We walked 
from one room to another. There were people 
huddled in groups, talking very softly to each 
other while some sat, looking blankly ahead. 


At last we reached the room where Bapu was sit- 
ting with few others. He was bare bodied, wear- 
ing a short dhoti. Father went ahead and touched 
his feet while we stood at a distance. He looked 
at Father and said something softly to him when 
pandemonium erupted. The crowd outside had 
broken through the security cordon and was rush- 
ing towards the house. Suddenly they were out- 
side the long window of the room, shouting and 
waving their black flags threateningly, ‘Gandhi go 
back . . . go back.’ Everyone inside the room 
stood motionless, as if turned to stone. Bapu 
looked up. Rising to his feet slowly, he moved 
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towards the window, his hands raised, trying to 
pacify them but to no avail; they would not let 
him speak. Their shouting grew louder. He walked 
back, sat down and covered his ears with his 
hands. There was no movement or sound inside 
the room. 


| remember looking spellbound at Bapu then, and 
| have looked back at that moment many, many 
times since. What | saw that day | have never for- 
gotten. The was pain and anguish on his face 
caused by and for the people who were shouting 
and waving black flags at him. If only he could 
take away their sufferings and, like Lord Siva, 
swallow the poison himself. Perhaps he did just 
that six months later. [Courtesy Raj Bhavan 
research] 


217 Now renovated and renamed ‘Gandhi Bhavan’. 
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View of Hydari Manzil, Beliaghata, in better times. 
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With Suhrawardy at Beliaghata. 
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Manu Gandhi records: 


The youths were excited. They said to Bapu, “Why have you 
come here? The slight suffering on the part of the Muslims has 
caused you to hasten to their succour. Where were you when 
we suffered?’ But they did not prevent Bapu from entering the 
house. Shaheed Saheb, who came later on, was stopped at the 
door. It was feared that he might be killed. Bapu sent 
Nirmalbabu and others to bring a few representatives of the 
rioting mobs to meet him. When they came inside, the rest of 
the mob remained calm. Suhrawardy was then allowed to enter 
the house. Bapu had the following conversation with the excit- 
ed youths who had come inside. 


QUESTION: Why was there no one to protect the Hindus in the 
Muslim locality during last year’s riots in Calcutta on the 16th of 
August? And you have come here to save the Muslims when 
there is only a small scuffle of four days’ duration! 


BAPU: There is a vast difference between today and the 16th 
August, 1946. I accept that all the atrocities of 16th August 
were perpetrated exclusively by the Mohammedans. But what 
is the use of avenging past wrongs? I was on my way to 
Noakhali. But now I shall manage the affairs of Noakhali from 
here. I have not come for the good of Muslims alone. I want to 
serve everybody, for I am a friend of all men. Those who kill 
and burn prove unfaithful to their own religion. It is you who 
can save me. And if I am to be killed it is you who can kill me. 
After all, I am old now. I have very few days to live. I have 
done a lot of work. I have come to make you understand my 
point of view if I can. But within my heart I feel that I am the 
servant of both communities. I am a bania. I am doing my 
business. I have warned Hindus of Bihar that a repetition of 
the former happenings would cost me my life. In coming here 
I have obtained the permission to say that they (Muslims) will 
have to murder me first before they start a riot in Noakhali. 
Why don’t you try to understand that my responsibility con- 
cerning Noakhali is now being shouldered by Shaheed Saheb 
and his men, and persons like Ghulam Sarwar? Is this a small 
matter? This is what I call my business. 


THE YOUTHS (greatly excited ): We do not want to take lessons 
in himsa and ahimsa from you. Better leave this place. We shall 
never allow any Muslim to come here. 
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BAPU: This means that you do not want my interference. But if 
you help me and allow me to do my work, you will find a new 
situation wherein Hindus will be able to go safely where they 
cannot go today. What do you gain by harping on the events of 
August 16th, 1946, and becoming permanent enemies? 


AN EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOY: History has not proved that two 
widely differing communities have been able to exist amicably, 
side by side. I have noticed since childhood that the Hindus 
and Muslims have always been fighting. 


BAPU: You are not older than I. I have seen a number of 
instances where Hindu boys called Musulmans by the fond 
term, chacha. Persons of both communities participate in each 
other’s auspicious ceremonies and carry on friendly business 
and social dealings. Besides, you want to force me to leave this 
place. | never submit to force of any kind whatsoever! It is not 
in my nature. You can stop me doing my work. You can 
imprison me if you like, or kill me. I shall not call in the help 
of the military or pray to be spared. You say that I am an 
enemy of the Hindus, but this does not affect me as long as my 
soul is witness to my worthy motives. How can I then accept 
that | am the enemy of Hindus? If you can convince me that | 
have made a mistake in coming here, I shall immediately leave 
this place. Can't you understand that being a Hindu by religion, 
deed and name, I cannot possibly be an enemy of my own com- 
munity? This is sheer narrow-mindedness on your part. 


One does not know how, but the utterance of these two sentences 
had a magic effect and all the young boys were satisfied. Then, 
the same youths volunteered to keep watch over Bapu through- 
out the night. 


YOUTHS: God knows, the old man is a wizard. Everybody is won 
over by him. He is never vanquished. 


Prayers were held inside the house at 9 p.m. Bapu was extremely 
tired, and so were we. 


Abha and I were very hungry as well, but there was nothing to 
eat. Bapu said that we should not eat anything at so late an hour. 
But hunger got the better of us and we ate something at 10 p.m. 


Bapu retired at 11 p.m. We had fixed up an old four-legged char- 
poy for him, and spread our own bedding on the floor. Bapu 
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218 Aruna Asaf Ali (1909-1996): widely 
remembered for hoisting the Congress 
flag at the Gowalia Tank Maidan, 
Bombay, during the Quit India Movement 
(1942). Teacher, Gokhale Memorial 
School, Calcutta. Married Asaf Ali; 
became an active member of the 
Congress Party after her marriage; partici- 
pated in the salt satyagraha and was 
arrested: not released until 1931 when 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact stipulated’ release 
of all political prisoners. Imprisoned in 
Tihar Jail (1932) where she protested the 
indifferent treatment of political prisoners 
by launching a hunger strike. Editor, 
Inquilab, a monthly magazine of the 
Congress Party, along with Ram Manohar 
Lohia. Member, Congress Socialist Party 
after Independence; joined Socialist Party 
(1948); later, joined the CPI (1953-56). 
Helped form the National Federation of 
Indian Women, the women’s wing of CPI 
(1954). First Mayor of Delhi (1958). 
Published a daily, Patriot (1958) and a 
weekly, Link (1958) with Jayaprakash 
Narayan. Rejoined the Congress Party 
(1964) but withdrew from active politics. 
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said: “How can I sleep on a bed, while you sleep on the floor? 
Spread my bedding also on the floor.’ We therefore spread his 
bedding too on the floor. Shri Suhrawardy decided that he would 
not sleep here tonight. He had some work to do. He said he 
would join us from the following night. Some of the Sodepur 
people wanted to stay on to help Bapu. He refused, saying that 
the greatest help they could render was to carry out their duties in 
their own place properly. Bapu had not eaten anything since 1 
p-m., nor had he taken any rest. He went to sleep at 11.30 p.m. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


14 August 
In Beliaghata. 


N. C. Chatterjee of the Hindu Mahasabha, Acharya Kripalani, 
Renuka Ray, Surendra Mohan Ghosh, Tushar Kanti Ghosh, call; 
Acharya Kripalani, Aruna Asaf Ali,?!8 Dr Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
and Hem Chandra Naskar?!9 all call separately. 


Attends packed prayer meeting. 


Scenes of camaraderie witnessed in parts of Calcutta, with Hindus and 


Muslims embracing each other. 


Suhrawardy drives him in a closed car, seated between two or three 
passengers for privacy, to observe the emotional scenes. 


Visits Marwari Club;?2° says to gathering: 


Tomorrow we will be free from bondage to the British, but 
from midnight tonight Hindustan will be broken into two 
pieces. So tomorrow will be both a day of rejoicing and of 
mourning. 


(Manu Gandhi, Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 
Manu Gandhi records: 


On the return journey, Bapu was perturbed. He protested, ‘I 
spend only half an hour walking, and I have wasted an hour in 
a car to reach the place and return. How can I afford to waste 
time like this? It is bad business. It is past 10 now. When will 
the girls eat?? Suhrawardy replied: ‘It is not very late; it is just 
10 o'clock.’ Bapu said: ‘It may be early for you, but for me it is 
like midnight.’ 
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We returned home at 10.45 p.m. and Bapu retired at 11 p.m. 
He was worried because we remained hungry till so late. People 
disturbed us throughout the night. They kept coming in great 
numbers as the following day was the 15th of August. The 
whole city was being decorated with flags and the noise of the 
bustle reached our ears from all sides. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


Announces at the prayer meting that he will undertake a 24-hour fast, 


conduct prayers and spinning on 15 August. 


A large delegation of ladies from Chittagong call in the evening, 
including Bina Das, Kamala Dasgupta?! and Ashoka Gupta. 


15 August??? 

In Beliaghata. 

Observes ‘Mahadev Desai Day’. 

Talks with Communist Party members. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose records: 


At 2, there was an interview with some members of the 
Communist Party of India to whom Gandhiji said that politi- 
cal workers, whether Communist or Socialist, must today for- 
get all differences and help to consolidate the freedom which 
had been attained. Should we allow it to break into pieces? The 
tragedy was that the strength with which the country had 
fought against the British was failing them when it came to the 
establishment of Hindu-Muslim unity. With regard to the cele- 
brations, Gandhiji said: ‘I can’t afford to take part in this 
rejoicing, which is a sorry affair.’ 


(My Days with Gandhi, 1953; CWMG, VOL. 89) 


Manu writes: 


Today Bapuji got up at 2 a.m. A number of Musulmans, who 
had decided to break their Roza only after obtaining a dar- 
shan of the Father of the Nation who had brought freedom, 


were waiting outside. There were Hindus also. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


On a day-long fast, his characterestic way of marking India’s 
Independence. 


Awarded International Lenin teace Prize 
(1964) and the Bharat Ratna (posthu- 
mously, 1997), 


ee 
Hem Chandra Naskar 
219 Hem Chandra Naskar (1890-1960): 
Congress leader; Manicktala Corporation 
Commissioner (1916); Councillor, Calcutta 
Corporation; later, Alderman, Deputy- 
Mayor, Mayor, Calcutta Corporation. 
Member, Bangiya Ainsabha (1917-29); 


Minister, West Bengal, till his death. 
220 Now Rajasthan Club, Mayo Road. 


221 Kamala Dasgupta (1907-2000): rev- 
olutionary; daughter of Surendranath 
Dasgupta; well-known scholar; helped 
Bina Das in her attempt to assassinate Sir 
Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, (6 
February 1932); imprisoned several times 
and later, kept in home internment; 
greatly influenced by Gandhi's non-vio- 
lence movement. Travelled with him to 
Noakhali (1946); did extensive relief work 
in Calcutta, Noakhali, Comilla and other 
riot-affected areas in East Bengal. 


222 Between 15 and 31 August 1947, 
Jyoti Basu (later to become the longest 
serving Chief Minister of West Bengal) 
visited Beliaghata to seek guidance from 
Gandhi. The following is an account in 
his own words: 


A REMINISCENCE 
AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1946 
‘DIRECT ACTION DAY’ AND AFTER 


In 1946, terrible riots took place 
on an enormous scale, resulting 
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from Jinnah’s call for Direct Action throughout 
India. | do not know whether the kind of riots 
that took place here, in Calcutta, took place in 
any other city. | have never seen such killings of 
and such cruelty towards children, women and 
men. Gandhiji came later. The Communists were 
on a rescue mission at the time, removing Hindus 
from areas where they were a minority and 
Muslims from areas where they were a minority. 
We even had to take some Sikhs to safe places. 
Suhrawardy overdid things and actually organized 
the riots. The Hindus also resisted; it was not a 
one-sided affair. | got stuck when the riots took 
place, outside the Sealdah Station, opposite Nil 
Ratan Sircar Hospital, where we had our Party 
Office. We heard rumours to the effect that trou- 
ble would take place in Calcutta on Direct Action 
Day. After an hour or so, we saw processions 
going by with looted property. Many of the pro- 
cessionists were known to me as | was a Trade 
Unionist at the time—General Secretary, Railroad 
Workers’ Union—and | was surprised to see them 
carrying the booty. Some even saluted me. Then 
someone told’me it was best to leave the city as 491 
terrible things were happening. From Sealdah 
Station you could see the crowds that had gath- 
ered and that Bow Bazar was burning. Three of 
us went there. | could not return home for three 
days. | contacted my father and let him know that 
| was quite safe in the Calcutta District Party 
Office, opposite Nil Ratan Sircar Hospital. 7 


| can never forget the sights | saw. It is inconceiv- 
able that man can be so cruel to man. After three 
days a jeep came for me from our headquarters 
in Dacres Lane, near Esplanade. There, many of 
our comrades had gathered; they too had not 
been able to go home. When | went there, | was 
told by Com. Muzaffar Anmed and some others 
that a rescue team had been organized by the 
Government with Mr R. Gupta, ICS, heading it, 
and some British and Indian soldiers. | was told to 
contact them because some of our Hindu and 
Muslim comrades were trapped opposite the 
Islamia Hospital. | could not meet Mr Gupta as he 
had gone home by the time | arrived but | met a 
British official and urged him to rescue those 
people. When we reached, we saw that people 
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gathered around dead bodies of Muslims and 
shouting ‘Allah-o-Akbar’. 


We went into the place along with the British sol- 
dier, who was armed with a revolver, and a sepoy, 
who had a rifle in his hands. | was a little fright- 
ened and apprehensive. | told the British soldier 
that the marauders seemed very excited; | was 
not sure if they would disperse seeing such a 
seemingly negligible deployment of force. The 
British soldier was annoyed; he told me he had 
served in the army and been in the War. | said | 
had no wish to argue and was only expressing my 
doubts. We followed him and his sepoy, along 
Bow Bazar Street. Our car was stopped. The sol- 
dier and the sepoy went ahead, towards Islamic 
College. The British soldier stepped out with his 
revolved in the open along with the sepoy from 
the lorry. And, strangely enough, within a few 
minutes all the people who had been trying to 
create trouble over the dead bodies, dispersed. 


There was an old durwan outside the building. 
The agitators had gone to him and asked about 
the residents. The durwan said that all of them 
had left. In fact, some comrades, including Abdul 
Momin a Trade Union leader and his wife, were 
still inside. When the marauders went in search of 
them, the durwan repeated that everyone had 
left. Fortunately, the crowd did not enter. 


The British soldier and the sepoy then entered the 
building and, within 10 minutes, returned with 
three comrades. 


At that time, the Hindus had not wanted these 
riots but Suhrawardy had to heed the call of 
Direct Action Day. He saw the situation getting 
out of hand but even the Government could not 
control it. 


When Suhrawardy thought that too much had 
happened—even things he had not foreseen, all 
the killings and so on—he wanted peace. So he 
called a meeting in his house of all the political 
parties, including Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee. | 
went along with Bhupesh Gupta because we 
thought we too should participate in the peace 
march. We felt that since it was a peace march 
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organised by the Government, nobody could 
attack it. We sat there, waiting for almost 10 min- 
utes, when Suhrawardy told us, ‘Dr Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee has seen you coming and he has said 
that Jyoti Basu and Bhupesh Gupta are from the 
Communist Party and if they take part in the pro- 
cession, then | will not go.’ He said, joking, ‘You 
Communists have not organised the riots, Syama 
Prasad and | have done that.’ Of course that was 
not correct. Syama Prasad did not start the riots. 
The Hindus only resisted, though they did also 
loot shops and so on. The procession took place 
with Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Government leaders, 
and others. That had a good effect. The message 
was: we have had enough. We started Direct 
Action Day at the call of Jinnah. Now we want to 
bring back peace. 


From Calcutta, in 1946, Gandhiji went to 
Noakhali where terrible riots had erupted. He 
worked there ceaselessly to bring back peace and 
sanity. j 

In August 1947, Gandhiji came and stayed in the 
Beliaghata house. We heard he was coming. We 493 
were waiting for him. It was in Beliaghata that 
Com. Bhupesh Gupta, our Party leader (later MP) 
and | went to meet him. He was sitting on the 
floor with a few people. We introduced ourselves: 
‘we are Communists and we have come to take 
your advice. What do we do in these circum- 
stances when everything has gone out of hand?’ 
He said, very calmly, ‘In my experience, in such a 
situation it is not possible to have a mass meeting 
but if you could bring out a small procession with 
people of all religions—Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
and so on, that may be the beginning of the ¥ 
peace process.’ We thanked him and we came 
back and the next day we organized the meeting 
near Park Circus. | think there were about 50-60 
people, both Hindus and Muslims but it was dis- 
persed within 10 minutes. So nothing actually 
happened by doing such things at that time. 


This is the experience | had with him. 


[Courtesy Raj Bhavan research] 
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When Shri Jyoti Basu was first elected MLA (1946, Railway 
Constituency), the Muslim League was in power and 
Congress sat in the Opposition. At that time there were 
three Communist MLAs in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
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At an interview with students in Beliaghata, says: we have two States 
now, each of which has both Hindu and Muslim citizens and, by that 
fact, the two-nation theory has ended. When the day’s Hindu—Muslim 
fraternization is referred to, he says, ‘I am not lifted off my feet by 
these celebrations.’ 


A great rush of visitors; the prayer meeting is packed. Refers to riots in 
Lahore and floods in Chittagong—both places now in Pakistan. 
Points out that Nature did not respect political divisions nor the creed 
of persons. A professor asks what scientists should do if free India 
orders them to produce atom bombs. He replies: ‘Resist them unto 


death.’ 
Manu continues: 


Bapu could not do any work today. He had to go out every 
half an hour. Thousands of people kept coming for his dar- 
shan, and they said that all this was due to the great Gandhi! 


The (new) Ministers of West Bengal came to pay their respects 
to Bapu. Bapu said to them, “Today, you have worn on your 
head a crown of thorns. The seat of power is a nasty thing. You 
have to remain ever wakeful on that seat. You have to be more 
truthful, more non-violent, more humble and more forebear- 
ing. You were put to the test during the British regime. But in 
a way it was no test at all. Now there will be no end to your 
being tested. Do not fall prey to the lure of wealth. May God 
help you! You are there to serve the villages and the poor.’ The 
atmosphere of Calcutta had changed in two hours. Men and 
women were seen going round hand in hand, shouting, 


‘Hindu—Muslim Bhai Bhai’. 


Bapuji allowed us to witness the celebrations, but he himself 
did not go. People of both communities visited each other's 
places of worship. There was a terrible rush at the evening 
prayer at 5.30 p.m. Bapu’s car passed through the crowd with 
great difficulty, and he encountered still greater difficulty in 
reaching the dais. 

In his after-prayer speech, Bapu said: 

‘Today is the first day of freedom and Rajaji has become the 
Governor. People thought that the Governor's house was their 


own property and so they occupied the whole of it. It is a good 
thing that the people are aware that all have equal right to 
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223 Dr P. C. Ghosh assumed office on 
this day. 
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enter the house. But it is painful that they seem to think that 
now that the British have gone away, they are free to do what 
they like and break and destroy things. I hope no one will 
indulge in such barbarous behaviour. If we can show the same 
degree of unity which we had shown during the days of the 
Khilafat agitation, we shall be drinking cups of nectar in place 
of those of poison which we had to drink till now.’ 


We returned from prayers at 8 p.m. Bapu met Prafullababu223 
and yielded to Shaheed Saheb’s pressure to go for a drive. He 
wanted to show Bapuji the illuminations and the atmosphere 
of unity in the city. Everyone recognised Bapu's car. When it 
passed through a Muslim locality it was surrounded by people 
who greeted him with ‘Jai Hind’. Small children shook hands 
with him, and many a people sprinkled him with scent and 
rose water. 


Bapu returned from a drive around the city at a quarter to ten. 
He was extremely tired. After doing some work, he went to 
bed at 10.30 p.m. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) ae 


16 August 
In Beliaghata. 


The new Governor, C. Rajagopalachari, pays a visit and congratulates 
him on the miracle he has wrought. In reply, says that he is not yet 
satisfied that the so-called miracle is an abiding one. 


Manu writes: 


We had prayers as usual at 3.30 a.m. Then, Bapu read his post 
and wrote his replies. We started for a walk on the street at 
6.30 a.m. Even his walk served the purpose of imparting some 
practical lessons to our people. Thousands had assembled to 
obtain his darshan before he set off. Bapu made them sit down 
in front of the door and explained to them that the great noise 
they made was unbearable. This made them silent. Bapu had 
started out for his walk with bare feet. He thought that those 
people who made the streets dirty by spitting everywhere 
would stop doing so if he went out unshod. It certainly had 
some effect as people stopped making the streets quite as dirty 
as formerly. Bapu remarked, ‘I am glad that people have learnt 
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these two lessons from me.’ Bapu took his massage after the 
walk; this was followed by a bath and his morning meal at 9 
a.m. as usual. 


The most important person to meet Bapu today was Rajaji. 
The first thing he did after being sworn-in2*4 as the Governor 
was to come to Bapu for an interview at 11.30 a.m. Formerly, 
it was Bapu who had to go to the Governor! It made history as 
it was the first time that a Governor had come to interview 
Bapu! Both the old men looked very happy. In spite of the 
dirtiness of the yard, Rajaji had removed his slippers outside, 
and had crossed the verandah, etc. with bare feet to enter 
Bapu’s room. All the visitors came with shoes on right up to 
Bapu’s room. But not so Rajaji. He remained with Bapu for 
nearly an hour. 


There was a series of deputations to meet Bapu between 12.30 
and 5 p.m. There were discussions about communal unity and 
relief work. Bapu went to the prayer meeting at 5.30 p.m. 
Shaheed Saheb was the first to speak. He said: “We have to thank 
Allah or Ishwar and the great Mahatma, for the peace we have 
had here for the last two or three days.’ 


This was followed by Bapu’s speech. He too appealed for unity 
and said that if permanent peace could be established there, it 
would have its effect all over India. Some people had stolen 
things from Government House. Referring to this he said: ‘It is 
said about our country that there was no need in olden times 
to lock anything or any house. There were no thefts committed 
in Ramrajya. We were such an honest people in those days. 
Such incidents are a matter of shame to our great country. I 
would request those who have stolen that they should return 
the stolen articles.’ 


Bapu took his usual walk after prayers. Rev. John Kellas225 of 
the Scottish Church College came to meet him and asked, 
‘What is the relation between a nation and religion?’ 


Bapu replied: ‘A nation does not belong to any particular reli- 

gion or sect. It should be absolutely independent of either reli- 
gion or sect. Every person should be free to follow the religion 
of his choice.’ 


Bapu went to bed at 10.30 p.m. 
(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


* K 


224 Rajagopalachari was sworn-in on the 
midnight of 14-15 August 1947. 


225 John Kellas: Principal, Scottish 
Church College (1944-54). 
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Writes in ‘Miracle or Accident?’, Harijan, 16 August 1947: 


Shaheed . . . Suhrawardy and J are living together in Beliaghata 
where Muslims have been reported to be sufferers . . . We are liv- 
ing in a Muslim house and Muslim volunteers are attending to 
our comforts with the greatest attention . . . Here in the com- 
pound numberless Hindus and Muslims continue to stream in 
shouting their favourite slogans. One might almost say that the 
joy of fraternisation is leaping up from hour to hour. 


Is this to be called a miracle or an accident? By whatever name 
it may be described, it is quite clear that the credit that is being 
given to me from all sides is quite undeserved; nor can it be 
said to be deserved by Shaheed . . . This sudden upheaval is not 
the work of one or two men. We are toys in the hands of God. 
He makes us dance to His tune. The utmost, therefore, that 
man can do is to refrain from interfering with the dance and 
that he should tender full obedience to his Maker's will: Thus 
considered, it can be said that in this miracle He has used us 
two as His instruments and as for myself I only ask whether the 


dream of my youth is to be realised in the evening of my life. 


For those who have full faith in God, this is neither a miracle oe 


nor an accident. A chain of events can be clearly seen to show 
that the two were being prepared, unconsciously to themselves, 
for fraternisation. In this process our advent on the scene 
enabled the onlooker to give us credit for the consummation of 
the happy event. 


Be that as it may, the delirious happenings remind me of the 
early days of the Khilafat movement. The fraternisation then 
burst on the public as a new experience. Moreover, we had 
then the Khilafat and Swaraj as our twin goals. Today we have 
nothing of the kind. We have drunk the poison of mutual 
hatred and so this nectar of fraternisation tastes all the sweeter 
and the sweetness should never wear out. 


(CWMG, VOL. 89) 


17 August 
In Beliaghata. 
Manu writes: 


The morning programme was gone through as usual, after 
which Bapu spent his time in meeting workers, advising 
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people, and writing articles for Harijan, this being the last day 
for dispatching the material. 


Shaheed Suhrawardy was the first to speak at the prayer meet- 

ing?26 which was held today at Narkeldanga. It was a vast 226 Prayer meeting held at Victoria 
assemblage of people. Shaheed Saheb said: “During the riots ground on Narkeldanga Main Road. 
Hindus and Musulmans could not pass through each other's 

localities even in motor vehicles. But, today, even a small child 

can walk without fear wherever it likes. Remember that we owe 


all this to Gandhi.’ 


Referring to his place of residence Bapu said: “People now seem 
to think that they are not bound to obey any one’s orders. 
People who visit my place of residence indulge in shouting and 
abusing the police. The latter fold their hands in return. The 
police are no doubt our servants, but they receive orders only 
from the Government, not from private individuals. If each 
one of us start to order the police they will be crushed. If we 
continue to behave in this unruly manner, we shall surely lose 
our freedom. You are free to complain if the police try to rule 
instead of serving. But it is their duty to arrest all those who 
500 commit crimes. I have, therefore, requested the Government to 
withdraw the police force. It is really painful that they should 
have to listen to your abuse for our sake. Now it is in your 
hands to kill us or save us. I do not deny your love for me. But 
I am afraid it may prove to be merely an effervescence similar 
to that of a soda water bottle. All things are good within their 
proper limits.’ 
The prayer grounds were covered with mud. Shaheed 
Suhrawardy was carried to the car, but Bapu walked. His legs 
were covered with the mud by the time he reached the car. We 
got back from the prayer meeting at 9 p.m. Bapu went to bed 
at 10 p.m. after an hour's discussion with Shaheed Suhrawardy. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


18 August 


In Beliaghata. 227 All of Khulna district, with a Hindu 


’ y majority of 52 per cent, was given to East 
The day of Id. Congress workers from Khulna, now in East Pakistan ee h. : 
Pakistan in lieu of the much smaller 


call. They had hoisted the tricolour on 15 August presuming that Ris eeieiadsarl district which vos ue 
Khulna??? would remain with India but the Boundary Commission to India. 
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awarded it to East Pakistan. What is to be done to the hoisted flag, 
they ask. It is a day of silence so he writes in reply: 


There can be no two opinions, the Union Flag must go, 
Pakistan's must be hoisted without demur and with joy if possi- 
ble. Award is award, good or bad. 


(CWMG, VOL. 89) 


Visits Baranagore where stray acts against Muslims have been reported. 


Manu writes: 


Muslim women who resided in the market area were waiting 
for Bapu’s darshan. So, our motor passed through that locality. 
We returned to Beliaghata at 4 p.m. Bapu did his spinning and 
drank milk. He then went to the prayer meeting. Today being 
Id, Musulmans called on Bapu in great numbers and he gave 
each of them some fruit. 


The prayer was held at the ‘Mohammedan Sports’ maidan. 
There was an assemblage of four to five lakh people. Bapu 
reached the pulpit with great difficulty. He nearly slipped twice 
on his way. His face expressed joy when he saw the mammoth 
gathering of Hindus and Muslims. Our car took half an hour 
to pass through the gate; ordinarily this would have required 
only a couple of minutes. People were eager to touch Bapu’s 
feet. Poor Shaheed Saheb was wet with perspiration. His wrist 
watch was broken. He made his speech as usual. He said: 


‘Id is usually a day of joy for Musulmans. But today it is much 
more so, for it is for the first time, after nearly a year of fight- 
ing, that Hindus and Muslims not only men but women also 
have been able to sit together without any fear. All this is due 
to the infinite mercy of Allah and the good work of our 
beloved Bapu.’ 


Bapu said: 


‘It is my foremost duty to extend Id greetings to all the Muslim 
brethren here. There was a time when both communities met 
to offer Id greetings; but I must admit that I am witnessing 
such a sight today for the first time after a good many years. 
My heart leaps with joy when I see here volunteers of the 
Muslim League, the National Guard and Congress working 
together. We have to make this unity a lasting one. Now we 
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Attending an Id congregation in Calcutta, 18 August 1947. 
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have, ourselves, to do the work which the English had been 
doing for us. I shall never forget what I have seen here today.’ 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


19 August 
In Beliaghata. 


Visits Kanchrapara where, too, stray acts of violence against Muslims 
have taken place. 


Manu records: 


We started for Kanchrapara at 12 o'clock and reached there at 
2 p.m. It was with great difficulty that the crowds were per- 
suaded to preserve silence. The Muslims of this place com- 
plained that the Hindus were harassing them. The population 
consisted of twenty-five thousand Hindus and eight thousand 
Muslims. Most of the Hindus are Biharis. Addressing the meet- 
ing Bapu said: “Biharis respect my word. Are they going mad 
today? Those who form a majority of the population must be 
very careful.’ Suhrawardy said: “This tricolour flag is the great- 
est thing. Be you Hindu or Muslim, it is the only flag you can 
fly.’ He also laid great emphasis on unity. 


At last the two communities agreed to unite, and the crowd 
started out in a joint procession with the National Flag. 


We left the place at 3.30 p.m. and drove homewards. But our 
car was stopped at different places on the way and we did not 
reach the prayer meeting till 7 p.m., which was very late. 


Bapu expressed the same views at the prayer meeting as he had 
done at the Kanchrapara meeting. He added, “The custom of 
not playing music in front of Masjids was introduced during 
the British regime. We must stick to the same custom until 
Jawahar or Liaquat Ali introduce some other custom. We 
should, therefore, stop playing music before Masjids if the 
Muslims feel offended by it.’ 


After returning from prayers at 9 p.m. Bapu did his spinning 
and drank milk. He went to bed at 11 p.m. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 
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(left), listening to the grievances of the people. Barrackpore, 19 August 1947. 


gandhi and bengal 


Prayer meeting held on the grounds of Kanchrapara Railway 
Engineering Institute. 


Visits Barrackpore on the way back as there is fear of communal riots 
erupting. 


20 August 
In Beliaghata. 


Manu writes: 


Chandralekha Pandit (left) with her 
uncle and mother 


228 Chandralekha Mehta (1924-): nee 
Pandit; eldest daughter of Smt. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 


229 As per the written statement sub- 
mitted by Donald Ross Hardwick, then 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, pre- 
sented to the Calcutta Disturbances 
Commission of Enquiry (Chairman: Sir 
Patrick Spens) on 18 November 1946, a 
riot broke out in the Manicktolla Bazar 
first around 7.00 hours and then at 
Colootola Street at about 13.00 hours. 
[FOOTNOTE CREDIT. Shri Saktidas Roy] 


a chronology: 1947 


The morning programme took its usual course from 3.30 a.m. 
Interviews started immediately after Bapu’s bath. Rajaji came at 
11.30 a.m. Bapu had an hour’s talk with him. There was a 
Press conference at 3.30 p.m. 


Someone asked: 


‘It is rumoured that Smt. Chandralekha Pandit228 is to be sent 
as ambassador to the USA. What can a girl of eighteen do as 


ambassador?’ 
Bapu replied: 


‘This question is an attack on Jawahar. I can give a fitting reply, 
but I do not want to enter into political questions now. I am at 
the moment concerned with the Hindu—Muslim problem; you 
may ask me any question relating to it.’ 


Bapu spoke in this strain for half an hour. He took fruit and 
milk after returning from the Press conference. It was now time 
to attend the prayer meeting which was to be held in the open 
area surrounded by Canning Street, Pollock Street, 
Muraghihata and Kolutolla. Bapu was so seated that he had a 
Temple on one side, a Masjid on another and a Church on the 


third side. 


It was at this place that the rioting had started?29 in 1946 and 
it was here also that Hindu—Muslim unity had been established 
on 15th August 1947. There was a vast gathering. According to 
local calculation there were not less than seven lakh people. 
There was great noise. When the prayer was concluded with 
the recitation of “Ramanama the people clapped. Bapu repri- 
manded them and said: ‘Prayer is neither a dramatic perform- 
ance nor a cinema show or an exhibition. It is a means of 
remembering God. You should therefore never clap at prayer 
time. 
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At Debi Prasad High School, Barrackpore, 19 August 1947. 
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230 Mridula Sarabhai (1911-74): daugh- 
ter of Ambalal Sarabhai (1890-1967; 
leading industrialist of Ahmedabad who 
played an important role in the freedom 
struggle). As a child of 10, worked with 
the Vanar Sena of the Congress, carriying 
messages to and from the satyagrahis. 
Influenced by Jawaharlal Nehru, lifelong 
friend and mentor. Helped organize 
Rajkot Youth Conference (1927). Joined 
Congress Seva Dal during the salt satya- 
graha (1930) and organized boycott of 
foreign cloth and British goods. Elected 
to the AICC as a delegate from Gujarat 
(1924); Secretary, Sub- Committee on 
Women’s Role in the Planned Economy 
for the National Planning Board; General 
Secretary, Congress (1946); Member, 
CWC (1946). Followed Gandhi to 
Noakhali when riots broke out. Assisted 
women abducted in the 1947 riots. Later, 
supported Sheikh Abdullah's stand on 
Kashmir. 


a chronology: 1947 


He added: 


‘I now wish to go to Noakhali. I offer you my heartiest con- 
gratulations for the unity you have achieved here. Yet, I do not 
want you to lapse into relaxation. You must all remain alert 
and spread the atmosphere of peace everywhere by setting up 
peace committees in different areas.’ 


Speaking about the flag he said: 


‘I would fly both the flags, for we have become friends now. 
Look at the USA and Great Britain. They are friends and they 
fly their flags jointly and observe joint celebrations.’ Regarding 
cow protection he said: “There is no greater admirer of the cow 
than I am. Newspapers report Shri Dalmia to have said that 
the Union Government could stop beef-eating by legislation. 
But it cannot do so. It is a lesser sin to kill a cow and eat her 
than to ill-treat and under-feed her as we are doing; I would 
even go to the length of saying that the former course may 
prove to be the more merciful. If, instead of passing a law to 
stop cow slaughter, we learn the method of cow-breeding, we 
shall see that cow slaughter will stop of its own accord.’ 


We returned from the prayer at 9 p.m. Bapu had a long discus- 
sion with the Bengal Ministers. He started for his walk at 10 
o'clock and went to bed at 10.30 p.m. A phone message from 
Mridulaben23° stated that the Calcutta happenings had had a 
salutary effect on Bihar. Bapu was greatly pleased to hear this. 


21 August 
In Beliaghata. 


Attends women’s meeting at University Institute Hall, College Square 
organized by All-India Women’s Conference and other women’s 
organizations, presided over by Mohini Devi. 


Manu records: 


At 3 o'clock Bapu went to the women’s meeting at the 
University. There was too much noise. Bapu waited for three 
quarters of an hour, but all attempts to induce silence failed. 
He then started to speak: ‘I have attended many women’s 
meetings, but today there has been too much noise. I am a 
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mere servant. I was ordered to attend a women’s meeting and 
so have I come. I want to go back as early as I can.’ 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


22 August 

In Beliaghata. 

Bengal Ministers call at 10.00 a.m. 

Advises workers of Bengal Chemicals not to go on strike 
Holds discussions with Members of the Kasturba Trust. 
Manu records: 


This discussion went on up to 4 p.m. Bapuji then started spin- 
ning. He talked to visitors while doing so. The prayer meeting 
was held at Deshbandhu Park at 5 p.m. Shaheed Suhrawardy 
once again appealed for unity and exhorted Muslims to work 
under the tricolour flag. He appealed to the people to con- 
tribute to the Relief Fund. 


Bapu asked the audience to join in repeating ‘Ramanama’ and 
to clap to its rhythm. He said: “That will give us new strength. 
How nice it looks when soldiers march in step! I am opposed 
to military power, for it results in killing human beings. There 
is only one way to vanquish military power and obtain peace, 
and it is this.’ 


Bapu then expressed his intense feelings regarding communal 
unity, with special reference to the riots in the Punjab. We 
returned home at 7 p.m. Bapu took some fruit and milk and 


then had a short talk with the Ministers of Bengal. After this, he 


went for an evening walk and retired at 10 p.m. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


23 August 
In Beliaghata. 
Manu writes: 


Got up at 3.30 a.m. as usual. Bapu wrote some letters after 
morning prayers. We then started for a walk. Bapu said: ‘T like 
walking outside with bare feet. It reminds me of the Noakhali 
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231 Alipore Road, near National Library. 
Maharaja Jagadwipendra Narayan Bhup 
sold the 100-acre estate in 1944-45 toa 
Marwari businessman who, in turn, later it 
sold to the East India Charitable Trust. 
Presently, the location of Woodlands 
Hospitals and Medical Research Centre 
and Woodlands Nursing Home. The 
Maharaja and his family were still there in 
August 1947 when Gandhi held the 
prayer meeting as was Maj. Gen. Shah 
Nawaz Khan of the Indian National Army. 
[FOOTNOTE CREDIT. Shri Saktidas Roy] 
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pilgrimage.’ After the walk Bapu had his massage and bath, 
and wrote for the Harijan. He observed silence while writing 
with the purpose of being able to work undisturbed. Except for 
an interval of half an hour for eating and an equal time for 
rest, he worked up to 2 p.m. Interviews started at 2 p.m. 


> . . . 
Bapus interviews lasted up to 5. The interviewers were mostly 
workers. 


The prayer meeting was held in the grounds of “Woodlands’,?3! 
residence of the Maharaja of Cooch Behar. 


Bapu spoke on unity and added: ‘Hindus should not object to 
the shouting of “Allah-o-Akbar”, nor should the Muslims 
object to “Vande Mataram”. The two slogans are, however, 
somewhat different. “Allah-o-Akbar” means “God is great”. 
What does it matter if the slogan is in Arabic? Is it sinful 
because it is in a foreign language? And “Vande Mataram” 
means, “I bow to our beloved Mother India”. Is anything 
wrong in this? But these days our minds are much confused. If 
your hearts are one, I suggest that Musu!mans should be free to 
worship Mother Kali, and Hindus should go to the Masjid 
with equal freedom.’ 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


Is given a civic reception by Mayor Sudhir Chandra Roy Chaudhuri on 
behalf of the people of Calcutta; presented a wooden hand-carved cas- 
ket on a silver tray which he immediately tells them to auction for the 
Harijan Fund. (The auction is conducted at a later date.) 


24 August 
In Beliaghata. 
Maharaja of Patiala calls. 


Manu writes: 


After prayers at 3.30 a.m. Bapuji wrote for Harijan. He did not 
go out for a walk as it was raining. He requested the readers to 
express their opinion as to whether Harijan should be contin- 
ued or discontinued. He took his walk indoors. There was no 
space for all of us to walk together. I sat on a wooden seat 


while he walked. Bapu asked me, “Why are you idle today?’ I 
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said: ‘What do you mean, Bapu?’ He asked, ‘Why are you not 
walking? Are you going to sit in a chair after I leave? I can 
judge others from your case, for you have been with me in this 
Great Sacrifice. The Sacrifice that was started at Noakhali has 
not ended because we have left the place. You may have your 
own reasons for avoiding a walk, but how can you break your 
own rule? There is no meaning in doing things for fear of my 
displeasure. Am I to suppose that other workers too are work- 
ing because of fear of me? What I see of you today makes me 
afraid that all my workers will occupy chairs!’ 


I understood Bapu’s agony. Many times he attached high 
importance to very small matters. Bapuji was having his bath 
while Shrimati Juthika Roy? sang her sweet devotional songs 
outside his bathroom. He was highly pleased. How precious 
was time for him! 


He could not spare special time to hear her sing, so he requested 
her to do so while he bathed. He could hear her well. 


It was 10 in the morning. Someone had phoned the Home 
Minister, Annada Chaudhuri25 that Bapu had been ‘shor’! He 
ran to us, scared. He told Bapu about it. Bapu laughed, 
amused, and said: “Whence can I have the rare fortune of being 


killed with a bullet?’ 


Prayers were held at the Monument at 5 p.m. Prior to prayers, 
Bapu was presented with an Address in a silver casket. He imme- 
diately auctioned the casket for the Harijan Fund. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 
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LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


24th August 1947 


Punjabis in Calcutta have been pressing me to go to the Punjab 
at once. They tell me a terrible story. Thousands have been 
killed! A few thousand girls have been kidnapped! Hindus can- 
not live in the Pakistan area, nor Muslims in the other portion. 
Add to this the information that the two wings of the army 
took sides and worked havoc! Can any of this be true? 


When do you think I should go to the Punjab if at all? I have 
still work in Calcutta, then in Noakhali and Bihar. But every- 


Juthika Roy 


232 Juthika Roy (1920-). The following is 
an excerpt from the ‘Song Sung True’, 
The Statesman, 4 August 2006: 


... Mahatma Gandhi came to 
Calcutta at that time to quell 
the situation. He put up at a 
house in Beliaghata with his 
entourage. Bapuji was so busy 
with his work that he did not 
have even one minute to spare. 
| heard that he would wake up 
every day at 6 a.m. and go out 
for a morning walk. He would 
join the prayer meeting in the 
morning and evening. Taking 
Sarojini Naidu’s advice, my par- 
ents decided to take me to the 
Beliaghata house to meet 
Bapuji. My mother, brothers and 
sisters, uncle and | reached 
Beliaghata at 7 a.m. We decid- 
ed to have his darshan from 
afar during his morning walk 
and offer our obeisance to him. 
But, unfortunately, when we 
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reached the gate we heard that Bapuji had 
already taken his morning walk and was resting. 
We would have to wait three hours if we wanted 
to see him. Finding no other way, we remained 
standing outside the gate because it had been 
locked by then. Many others also remained stand- 
ing along with us. The sunbeams were brilliant. 
But suddenly, black clouds appeared and covered 
the sky. It began to rain heavily. We were com- 
pletely drenched. My uncle repeatedly requested 
the gate-keeper to let us in but the keeper kept 
saying, ‘No, Bapuji hasn’t ordered me to do so.’ 
But my uncle was not a man to spare any effort. 
He then sternly said, ‘All right, go in and say 
Juthika Roy has come to meet Bapuji.’ The gate- 
keeper went in. We prayed that he would report 
correctly. Suddenly, we saw Manu Gandhi and 
some volunteers rushing towards the gate with 
some umbrellas. Manu Gandhi accosted me, 
made her obeisance and opened the gate. ‘Come 
in, please, all of you. I’m so sorry you aré all 
drenched. Come inside and sit.’ We all went in 
and took our seats. Then Abha Gandhi came and 
said to me, ‘Bapuji has allowed your mother to go 311 
in with you.’ We went in and saw Gandhiji writ- 
ing something sitting on a mat. He was bare bod- 
ied, his face and his entire body were radiating 
some strange light. There was no sign of tiredness 
on his person even after so much of work. There 
was a smile on his face, his eyes were shining as 
if they were full of love and were images of 
peace. | felt it was our great good luck that for 
the first time we had darshan of Mahatma 
Gandhi. | cannot fully express how elated | was. 
My mother and | made obeisance to Bapuji. He 
touched our heads to bless us, smiled and asked 
us to sit down using sign language. He was 
observing silence on that day, saying everything in 
writing. Abha Gandhi was reading out his writ- 
ings for us. She was of great help. 


Abha Gandhi informed us that Bapuji was busy 
but eager to listen to my bhajans. So, he had 
decided that | would be singing while he was 
bathing in the next room. Bapuji went into the 
next room. | went on singing one bhajan after 
another without the help of any instrument. The 
songs were—'Mhane chakar rakho ji’, ‘Main Ram 
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nam ki churiyan pahenu’, ‘Ghunghat ka pat khol 
re’, ‘Main to wari jaun Ram’, ‘Alo main apne 
Ram’, ‘Matja yogi mat ja’ and ‘Paga ghunghuru 
bandh Meera nachire’. Bapuji came out after hav- 
ing his bath. | stopped singing and made obei- 
sance to him. He flashed a broad smile and 
blessed us by raising his hand. | said to myself 
that my life was blessed today, so was my singing 
of the bhajan. My mind was filled with bliss. 
Later, Abha told us that Bapuji had asked us to 
join the afternoon prayer at 4 p.m. We arrived at 
the Maidan from the Beliaghata house soon after 
4 p.m. with Bapuji to attend a prayer meeting. 
There was Abha Gandhi, Manu Gandhi and many 
others among us. The Maidan was crowded and 


there was not an iota of space left in the ocean 
of people. The two sides of the road were also 
crowded. Bapuji’s car slowly proceeded towards 
the Maidan. People welcomed him by throwing 
flowers and petals. A large number of people 
were conveying their respect to Bapuji. That was 
an unforgettable spectacle and cannot be 
expressed in words—it can only be felt. | still 

512 remember that living picture of crested reverence 
and euphoria for a leader of the people. Our car 
stopped next to the dais in the Maidan. Bapuji 
climbed on the dais quickly, flinging his arms on 
the shoulders of Abha and Manu. | was sitting at 
a corner of the dais. The prayer meeting started 
with ‘Ramdhun’, then readings from the Gita. 
Then, Bapuji appealed to people to maintain 
peace throughout the country. The prayer meet- 
ing ended with my singing of a bhajan. Soon, we 
came to the Beliaghata house with Bapuji. A car 
was provided to drop us home. My long cher- 
ished ambition to see Bapuji and to see him listen 
to my bhajans was fulfilled. | still consider that 
day as an auspicious day in my life. [TRANSLATED BY: 
Dhruba Basu; courtesy The Statesman] 


233 Annada Prasad Chaudhuri (1895-1964): not the Home 
Minister as Manu Gandhi has recorded. Dr P. C. Ghosh, 
Premier, was in charge of Home during this period. Actively 
engaged with Abhay Ashram activities in East Bengal and 
Assam; Member, Legislative Assembly from Jhargram-cum- 
Ghatal constituency, Midnapore. Appointed Minister (3 
September 1947); Finance Minister in Dr P C. Ghosh’s min- 
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istry. Later, left Congress and established 


Krishak Majdoor Praja Party which subse- 


quently merged with Praja Socialist Party. 
Member, All-India Khadi Board and State 
Khadi Board. 
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thing can be laid aside to go to the Punjab if it is proved to be 
necessary. 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part Il) 


25 August 

In Beliaghata. 

Horace Alexander calls. 
Manu records: 


Having looked into some correspondence after the morning 
prayer Bapuji slept for a while. It was raining and he had to walk 
inside the house. Visitors started coming after the massage and 
bath. But Bapu was observing silence. He wrote a good many 
letters and slept for an hour in the afternoon. This was real rest 
after much fatigue. He went to the prayer meeting at Howrah 
Maidan at 5 p.m. Shaheed Saheb in his speech laid emphasis on 
communal unity and said: ‘I have no doubt in my mind, that if 
it had not been for Bapu’s presence here, Howrah would have 
been burnt to ashes. Let no one feel excited over the happenings 
in the Punjab. If you preserve peace here, Punjab will revert to 
peace of its own accord. Mahatmaji has sanctified our atmos- 
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phere. May Allah preserve this sanctity. “Jai Hind”. 


Having discussed communal unity, Bapu said: ‘A few persons 
from the Punjab came to me and told me that Jawaharlal had 
gone there. They pressed me also to go there. I told them that I 
would go only when I would feel like doing it, completing my 
work here. I have served the Punjab well. I do not belong to 
Gujarat alone but to each and every province.’ 


The people were standing in silence in pouring rain to hear 
Bapu. He asked their pardon and said: “That you have chosen 
to stand in such heavy rains shows the intensity of your regard 
for me. I feel ashamed of sitting in comfort whilst you are 
being drenched. I am convinced that true love never harms any 
one. I request you to kindly forgive me.’ 


Bapu did his spinning after returning from the prayer meeting. 
He discussed the Punjab situation with some Muslim leaders. 
He took his walk at 10 and went to bed at 10.30 p.m. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 
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27 August 
In Beliaghata. 


26 August 
In Beliaghata. 


Manu records: 


Last night Bapu did not sleep properly. He woke at 1 o'clock 
and put on the light. This woke me up. Bapuji asked me to go 
to sleep and himself started dealing with arrears of work. He 
worked up to 1.30 a.m. and then lay down. I pressed his legs, 
back and head. Bapu said: ‘I am very much dejected. How can 
I convince others if | cannot convince my own people? But one 
who has dedicated his all to God should not worry. This shows 
that perhaps I have not got complete faith in God. If I can 
develop that faith, if I can be “sthitapragnya” (serene in spirit), 
I shall simply dance with joy. I have been striving for it but it 
demands patience.’ 


Bapuji slept at 2. am. and woke up again at 3.30 a.m. for 
prayers. He did not sleep again after prayers but started to 
work. He went for a walk to the Harijan Colony. Having 
returned from there at 8.30 he took his massage and bath. 
Interviews started at 9.45. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


Visits Tuberculosis Hospital at Jadavpur. 


Manu records: 


It being impossible to visit each patient individually, we visited 
only those who were serious. A few patients who could walk 
had assembled in a corner. Bapu gave them a common mes- 
sage: ‘May God save you.’ 


On returning home, Bapu wrote some important letters. He 
took half an hour’s walk at 10 p.m. Being extremely tired, he 
took milk and fruit. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


Hemanta Mukhopadhyay? sings at prayer meeting. 234 Hemanta (Kumar) Mukherjee 


(1920-89). Renowned singer; music 
director and producer of Bengali and 
Hindi films. 


Manu records: 
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As usual woke up at 3.30 a.m. After prayers Bapu began writ- 
ing letters. He found time for writing only in the morning. 
The rest of the day he was busy meeting visitors. This left him 
no time either for reading or writing. Between 10 a.m. and 5 
p-m. Bapu followed his daily routine of interviews, rest, meal, 
application of mud-plaster, and spinning. Prayers were held at 


5 p.m. at the Khidirpur grounds. Khidirpur is a labour area. 


Addressing them, Bapu said: ‘Labourers must not fight among 
themselves. Worshipping an idol or repeating the Namaz is a 
personal affair. There should be no distinction made, on a 
communal basis in payment of wages. Greater skill would earn 
more. But I would like the employer to be himself a labourer, 
and a trustee of labourers. This is my ideal.’ 


Shaheed Suhrawardy spoke about communal unity and 
appealed to all the people to work under one flag. Accepting 
the responsibility for the insanitary conditions prevailing in the 
labour area, he said: “This filth has been here for years. It was 
my duty to remove it during my Premiership. But I am sorry 
to say that Hindu—Muslim riots broke out within two months 
of my being installed as Premier. I could do nothing. But you 
must have patience. Things will be all right soon.’ As this was a 
predominantly Muslim area he explained the importance of the 
slogan ‘Jai Hind’. 

We returned home at 9 p.m. Bapu took some rest, ate fruit and 
milk, had a walk, discussed certain matters with Shaheed 
Suhrawardy and went to bed at 10.30 p.m. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


Attends prayer meeting at Metiabruz. 


28 August 

In Beliaghata. 

Manu records: 
Prayer at 3.30 a.m. Bapu wrote articles for Haran and dictated 
some letters. He wrote a long letter to Jawaharlalji. He went for 
a walk at 7 a.m. During his meal he had letters read aloud to 


him and dictated replies to them. He took some rest. It was 
past noon by this time. He then had a discussion with 
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Suhrawardy. Representatives of various bodies came for inter- 
views one after another. Today’s prayer meeting was held at the 
Science College. 


Bapu addressed the boys and girls: 


‘My association with students goes back to several years when 
none of you had been born. Hence I am no stranger to you. 
Your Vice-Chancellor had complained to me that you are 
undisciplined. It is a good thing to accept some one’s control 
willingly. Every one should accept his teacher's control. Far 
from being degrading, it will lead to self-restraint. He is no stu- 
dent who does not practise self-discipline.’ 


Bapu requested Suhrawardy to abstain from making a speech 
today, as the students were in an excitable frame of mind. We 
returned home at 9 p.m. Bapu wrote out his lecture and had a 
discussion with Shaheed Saheb. He took a walk at 10 and went 
to bed at 10.30 p.m. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


516 29 August 
In Beliaghata. 
Manu records: 


Bapu woke up today at 2.30 a.m. He started on his writing at 
once, as work had accumulated. The rest proceeded according 
to routine from 3.30 onwards. It included interviews, writing, 
rest, etc. between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


Today's prayer meeting was held at 5 p.m. at Tollygunge. 
“Vande Mataram’ was sung at the end of the prayer. 


Bapu spoke a great deal about communal unity also. Some 
Christians who came to meet Bapu asked, “The Hindus will 
stay in Hindustan and the Muslims will go to Pakistan. But 
what about us?’ 


Bapu said in reply, “You would never ask such a question if you 
thought of yourselves as part of the four hundred million 
Hindustanis.’ 


We returned home at 9.45 p.m. As Bapu had not found any 
time during the day, he did his spinning now. He then took a 
walk and went to bed at 10.30 p.m. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 
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30 August 
In Beliaghata. 


Lord Mountbatten, in his first communication to Gandhi as 
Governor General of independent India, through Governor 
Rajagopalachari, writes: 


-.. In the Punjab we have 55 thousand soldiers and large-scale 
rioting on our hands. In Bengal our forces consist of one man, 
and there is no rioting. As a serving officer, as well as an 

administrator, may I be allowed to pay my tribute to the One- 
man Boundary Force, not forgetting his Second-in-Command, 


Mr. Suhrawardy. 
(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part I, BK 2) 
Gandhi replies: 


Calcutta, 
August 30, 1947 


Dear Friend, 


Many thanks for your letter which His Excellency the 
Governor sent me yesterday afternoon. I do not know if 
Shaheed Saheb and I can legitimately appropriate the compli- 
ment you pay us. Probably suitable conditions were ready for 
us to take the credit for what appears to have been a magical 
performance. 
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Am I right in gathering from your letter that you would like 
me to try the same thing for the Punjab? I am in correspon- 
dence with the Pandit and the Sardar. 

I hope your new office is not unduly more arduous than as 
Viceroy. 

It filled me with joy when I read in the papers that Lady 
Mountbatten had flown to the Punjab. I hope she is none the 
worse for the trying visit. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
H. E. The Lord Mountbatten of Burma 


Government House 


New Delhi 
(CWMG, VOL. 89) 
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Manu records: 


After prayers, Bapu wrote for Harijan. He went for a walk at 6.30 
a.m. and then had his massage, bath, etc. as usual, and talked to 
Mr. Horace Alexander while taking his meal. After he left at 12 
noon, Bapu began his silence and busied himself with writing for 
Harijan ull 3 p.m. with some rest in the middle. There were three 
to five interviewers. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


A prayer meeting is held at 5 p.m. at Barasat, 16 miles from Calcutta. 
Randolph Churchill,?> son of Winston Churchill, calls. 


The Ruling Chief of Ranpur in Orissa calls and asks if the new Indian 
State will stand by the Princes after accession. Says in reply that the 
new Union will give the Princes ‘full support in vindicating the liberty 
of their subjects’. 


31 August 
In Beliaghata. 
Manu records: 


Prayer and other routine matters were observed from 3.30 a.m. 
onwards. Bapu carried on his daily work in spite of his cold. 
He has decided to go to Noakhali. He discussed the matter 
with Shri Charubabu Choudhari and Pyarelalji who had come 


to meet him. 
(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


Continuous stream of visitors from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Is given a reception by local Muslim people at the Grand Hotel, 
presided over by Premier Suhrawardy. 


Events in the city suddenly take a turn for the worse. 
Manu records: 


Bapu had thought of going to Noakhali this month. But he 
had to postpone his departure because of the outbreak of com- 
munal riots in Calcutta. He had stayed at Beliaghata in 
Calcutta and had established peace in the riot-affected city. 
One does not know if Bapu has to face any further test. Since 
the time Bapuji plunged into the problem of communal riots 
everyone was expecting him to undertake a fast at any 


Randolph Churchill 

235 Randolph Frederick Edward Spencer- 
Churchill (1911-68): son of British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill; Conservative 


Member of Parliament for Preston 
(1940-45). Also a successful author; 
books include What | Said About the 
Press (1957); The Rise and Fall of Sir 
Anthony Eden (1959); Lord Derby: King 
of Lancashire (1960); The Fight for the 
Tory Leadership (1964); Youth, 
1874-1900 (1966, biography of his 
father); Young Statesman, 1901-1914 
(1967, biography of his father). 
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moment. During the massacre in Bihar it was expected every 
day that Bapu would go on a fast. But God’s ways are different 
to that of man. Bapu was spared the ordeal of a fast in Bihar. 
But the fasting came when it was least expected; the test of 
Bapus Truth was established at the beginning of this month; he 
succeeded so well that there has not been any further commu- 
nal riot in Calcutta since then, due, of course, to the penance 
of the great saint. 


eas 


A wounded man came here tonight. He had fallen down from a 
tram and had been injured. But people beat him and forced him 
to state that he had been assaulted by Musulmans. Some boys 
brought him here in procession at 10 p.m. Bapuji was sleeping. I 
woke up due to the noise and went outside. Abhaben was 
already there at the door trying to pacify the crowd. | joined her 
in pacifying them and said: “Your noisy demonstration is painful 
both to the wounded man and Bapuji. Besides, we cannot hear 
what you have to say. You may, therefore, select two representa- 
tives from amongst you to explain matters to Abhaben, who 
being a Bengali will understand you fully. And then we shall 


communicate your message to Gandhi.’ 
But it was impossible to check the boys. 


It was 10 o'clock at night. There were only three of us in the 
whole building—Bapuji, Abhaben, and myself. Shaheed 
Suhrawardy had gone out. Pyarelalji, Nirmalbabu, and Charu- 
babu—who had come to request Bapu to go to Noakhali—had 
also gone out. We were busy preparing for our trip to Noakhali, 
the following morning. But what was proposed by man was to 


be disposed by God. 


The boys soon increased in numbers. They started breaking 
things. Stones were hurled at lamps and window panes, shatter- 
ing them to pieces, there were two Musulmans in the house 
who were our hosts. The boys wanted to catch and kill them. 
They were running helter-skelter. 


Bapuji had a very bad cold, and he was also observing silence. 
He got up and came out. Abhaben and I were surrounded by 
the crowd. But a few among them, kindly disposed, suggested 
that we go inside the house. They were trying to save us from 
the anger of the crowd. Bapuji in the meantime arrived at the 
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door and we immediately went to him. Bisenbhai was with us. 
The crowd mistook him for a Musulman and tried to assault 
him. The boys in the meantime saw Bapuji; this added to their 
excitement. They began to shout even more loudly than before. 
Bapuji broke his silence and shouted thrice: “What is all this? 
Kill me, kill me I say; why don’t you kill me?’ with these words 
he tried to rush amidst the crowd. We stood in his way to stop 
him going. In the meantime one of the Musulmans staying in 
the house ran and stood behind Bapu. Seeing him one or two 
boys threw brick-bats at him. Fortunately, they did not hit any- 
one; otherwise the hands of Hindu boys might have shed 
Bapu's blood. When I consider how Bapu ultimately met his 
death at the hands of a Hindu, I feel that this incident was an 
indication. 


Bapu said with a voice full of extreme grief, ‘My God is asking 
me ‘where are you?’ I am extremely grieved. Is this the peace 
you have preserved from the 15th of August?’ 


Some of the military force arrived, and dispersed the unruly 
boys. Tear gas was used outside the building. We went inside at 
about half past twelve. Bapuji called Pyarelal and Charubabu. 
He said to them, “How can I go to Noakhali tomorrow? Do 
you think it proper that I should do so now? I do not know 
what God wills me to do. But, now, going to Noakhali is out 
of the question.’ 


In the meanwhile Ministers, including Prafullababu and 
Annadababu, arrived. They told Bapu that they were going to 
arrest the Hindu Mahasabhaites. 


Bapu said: “You should not arrest them. Throw the responsibil- 
ity on their heads. Ask them what they want, peace or riots. 
Tell them that you want their help. See what reply they give.’ 


The Ministers went away after being thus advised. It was 12.30 
at night, still people were shouting outside and asked where 
‘the ruffian’ Suhrawardy was hiding. It was not until 1.30 a.m. 
that the disturbance subsided. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


Presidents of five Chambers of Commerce meet Gandhi and the ques- 
tion of rehabilitation and raising of 1 crore of rupees amongst the 
business community is discussed. 
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236 Sailen Chatterjee (1923-2001): jour- 
nalist with Associated Press India who 
covered the Noakhali tour. 
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1 September 
In Beliaghata. 


Manu continues: 


All this happened at night. We had no idea as to what would 
happen the following day, for we were all very anxious regarding 
the repercussions of the previous night’s incident. 


He went for a walk at 7 a.m. The military was posted again, but 
the people allowed us to walk in peace. After the walk Bapu took 
his massage and bath. The news of the previous night's incidents 
had spread; people began to flock to our residence. A chain of 
interviews started. Bapuji looked extremely grieved and serious. 
He received a telegram from Jawaharlalji to which he replied that 
he could not start immediately owing to the previous night’s 
happenings. They were discussed with different visitors. At 1.45 
p.m. Bapuji lay down to rest with a mud-plaster on his 
abdomen. He, however, received news that there had been an 
outbreak of riots all over the city including crowded localities 
like Burra Bazar and Bow Bazar. News poured in every 10 min- 
utes, adding greatly to Bapu’s mental disturbance. Ordinarily, he 
took oranges or some other fruit every day at 2 p.m. But when 
he heard this disturbing news he refused to take anything. A few 
Musulmans who had returned to Beliaghata were attacked, and 
Nirmalbabu rushed to their help. He made arrangements to 
remove the Muslims to the Mohammedan area in a truck driven 
by his driver. Someone threw a bomb—from above—on the 
truck as it passed and two persons were killed. When Bapu heard 
this he expressed his desire to see the victims. Abhaben had gone 
to the city to meet her uncle. The riots had started after her 
departure. She had not returned even at 2 p.m. Bapu was natu- 
rally very anxious about her. He wrote a note to me as follows: 


‘You should remain at home. I shall go to see the victims with 
a few others.’ 

I refused to remain behind. Bapuji, Nirmalbabu, Sailenbhai?3¢ 
and I then left the house. It was an awful sight to see blood 
gushing out of the chests of the victims. Their bodies were cov- 
ered with flies. Their eyeballs had been cut through. They 
seemed to be labourers. 

A four anna piece was lying near one of them. It had obviously 
fallen out of the waist band of his torn dhoti. We could not 
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bear the sight of extreme grief on Bapu’s face. He was deeply 
pained at the plight of these innocent men. I could bear the 
sight of the dead bodies, but I could not bear the pitiable sight 
of Bapu’s face. We returned home after seeing those two dead 
bodies. Shri Sailen Chatterjee asked Bapu what the latter pro- 
posed doing and whether he would undertake a fast. Bapu 
wrote in reply: 


‘You have guessed correctly. | am praying within myself. We 
have to see whether I receive any light by tonight.’ 


Shaheed Saheb, N. C. Chatterjee and many others came while 
we were praying. All of them reported on the condition per- 
taining in the city. They were of the unanimous opinion that 
the Hindus had gone mad. But the Muslims too were making 
preparations for retaliation on a large scale, though they had 
not, as yet, broken the peace so far. One Marwari gentleman 
asked if his community could be of any service. 


Bapu replied: 


‘As long as I myself do not take any step, I have no right to 
tender any sort of advice to others.’ 


When I asked him what he would eat he wrote in reply: 


‘It is impossible for me to eat anything in this condition of 
grief. Even my eating in the morning was a mistake. There is 
no end to human folly. That is why man has to suffer.’ 


After the visitors had departed, Bapu took a stroll. Then, he 
took some hot water with glucose. He did not eat anything. 
Then came the statements. Shri Syama Prasad Mookerjee also 
issued his statement. Rajaji came at 10 p.m. He left at 12 mid- 
night, after a closed-door discussion23” with Bapuji and a few 
others. Abhaben and I considered the possible result of these 
deliberations when we were overcome by sleep. When Rajaji 
left at midnight, Bapuji woke us and said: 


‘You should not prepare any food for me from tomorrow 
onwards.’ 


Being aroused from sleep we looked at him in consternation. 
We did not immediately understand what he meant. I then 
asked, “But why Bapuji?’ 


‘I am starting my fast tomorrow’ he replied. 


237 ‘When Rajaji came in at 10 p.m. 
Gandhiji showed him his draft. Glancing 
through it Rajaji, with his usual affection- 
ate banter, remarked: “You don’t expect 
me to approve of your proposed step.” 
Together they took stock of the situation 
and thrashed threadbare the issues at 
stake. 


RAJAJI: Can one fast against the goondas?’ 


GANDHUI: | want to touch the hearts of 
those who are behind the goondas. The 
hearts of the goondas may or may not be 
touched. It would be enough for my pur- 
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pose if they realise that society at large has no sympathy 
with their aims or methods and that the peace-loving ele- 
ment is determined to assert itself or perish in the attempt. 


RAJAN: Why not wait and watch a little? 


GANDHUI: The fast has to be now or never. It will be too late 
afterwards. The minority community cannot be left in a 
parlous condition. My fast has to be preventive if it is to be 
of any good. | know | shall be able to tackle the Punjab too 
if | can control Calcutta. But if | falter now, the conflagra- 
tion may spread, and soon | can see clearly, two or three 
powers will be upon us and thus will end our short-lived 
dream of independence. 


RAJAN: But supposing you die, the conflagration will be 
worse. 


GANDHUI: At least | won't be a living witness of it. | shall 
have done my duty. More is not given to a man to do. 


Rajaji capitulated. 


In the draft, Gandhiji had reserved to himself the liberty to 
add sour lime juice to water during the fast to make the 
water drinkable. He had developed a queer allergy to plain 
water ever since his first fourteen days’ fast in South Africa. 
It brought on nausea. 


RAJAN: Why add sour lime juice to water if you are to put 
yourself entirely in God’s hands? 


GANDHUI: You are right. | allowed it out of weakness. It 
jarred on me even as | wrote it. A Satyagrahi must hope to 
survive his conditional fast only by the timely fulfillment of 
the terms of his fast. 


And so the portion referring to the sour lime juice was 
scored out and the unadulterated venture of faith com- 
menced. It was past eleven when Rajaji left with the final 
statement. It was released to the Press the same night. 


In a supplementary statement to the Press, Rajaji said that if 
trouble had not broken out in Calcutta, Gandhiji would 
have gone to the Punjab. It was in their hands to send him 
to the Punjab. “The women and children of the Punjab are 
eagerly looking forward to his presence in their midst and 
to the healing influence of his word and spirit. Let us send 
him with the laurels of victory round his aged brow to that 
afflicted Province.” ' (Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part 1, BK 2) 
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Abhaben asked, ‘For how many days?’ 


‘There is no fixed limit,’ he replied. ‘Fasting will continue until 
peace is established. I shall take nothing but water. | may use 
soda-bi-carb or lemon, if necessary. I shall succeed or I shall 
die. I cannot but die if peace is not to come.’ 


Abhaben and I just stared at each other. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


2 September 

In Beliaghata. 

Continues with his fast. 

The riots begin to cool down. 
Manu writes: 


Shaheed Saheb issued a statement addressed to the Muslim 
population of East Bengal appealing to them to remain peace- 
ful. He made a similar appeal to the Muslims of West Bengal. 
Rajaji said in his statement, ‘I have failed in dissuading Bapu 
from undertaking the fast. But I may assure you that if you can 
preserve peace he intends going to the Punjab. The women and 
children of that province are longing for his darshan. It 
depends on you whether or not he goes there. We must save 
Bapu from this fast.’ 


Volunteers of the Peace Brigade circled the city throughout the 
night. News kept coming that the city was still ablaze. 
Nirmalbabu had gone to the house of Saratbabu. 


Bapu got up at 8 a.m. ... Dr. Dinshaw Mehta [of the Nature- 
Cure Clinic, Poona] examined him. Heartbeats were missing at 
intervals. Dr. Mehta told Bapu that he should drink more than 
four bottles of water. (Each bottle was of one pound). Bapu 
said: “Let me see how much I can drink. If only the name of 
Rama were to possess my mind, there will be no necessity for 
any effort on my part. I am extremely calm today. I would 

have had no sleep if it were not so.’ There were heavy rains as if 
Nature too was shedding tears; everything was full of sorrow. 
Having finished his bath by 10.30 a.m. Bapu took his usual 


seat in the room. He took eight ounces of plain hot water and 
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Smritish Banerjea 
238 Sachindranath Mitra (1909-47) and 
Smritish Banerjea (1910-47) who was 
killed similarly, have become martyrs to 
the cause of communal harmony. 


239 Newspapers report that Sachin Mitra 
was ‘stabbed by some hooligans when he 
went to establish peace’. 


240 Affectionately called by thus by a 
member of the family that owned Hydari 
Manzil. 
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took a long time to drink it. Nirmalbabu returned from 
Saratbabu’s house. He brought the news—‘The disturbance 
was started by the Sikhs and the Biharis. Bengalis joined them 
subsequently. Plundering is still going on on an extensive scale. 
They have burnt a Muslim hotel at Sealdah Station.’ Saratbabu 
thinks that there is a particular set of people who are behind all 
this. He has even got their names. The Hindus stabbed Sachin 
Mitra38 to death23? when he went to establish peace. Many 
others have also been wounded. 


Bapuji finished drinking his water at 12.30 p.m. taking an hour 
to do so. He directed that either Abha or I should remain nearby 
to render him ready service. (We had, of course, arranged our 
turns for being in attendance). It seems Bapuji has now started 
feeling weak. His voice has become very low. He examined 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee’s statement at 1 p.m. Then having 
rested up to 1.30 p.m. he took 8 ounces of hot water. Bisenbhai 
brought news that shooting and plundering were the order of the 
day in Zachariah Street. What could be done? The military, who 
had entered the Masjid, were harassing the people. Bapuji sent 
Bisenbhai. We had no provisions in our house. Biamma?4° who 
had undertaken to supply us everything, had arranged to send us 
the stores, but as shooting was going on on the Sealdah Bridge, 
the car bringing the provisions had to go back. 


We read a few letters to Bapuji at 2 p.m. We could hear the 
sound of frequent shooting in the afternoon. 


BAPU: What can we do now? 
SARATBABU: Are you allowed to speak? 


BAPU: I must speak when necessary. Rajaji argued with me for 
two hours, but he did not succeed. Being extremely intelligent, 
he advanced a number of arguments. But my mind refused to 
accept any of them. Rajaji ultimately sent a telegram to 
Jawaharlal. I told him that I could not leave Bengal in its pres- 
ent condition. 


It was 5.15 now and Prafullababu came with other members of 
the Ministry. Saratbabu then rose to take his leave promising to 
do his best to maintain peace and look after the volunteers. 


BAPU: I had myself sent back the military from here. But, 
unfortunately, it has come back to protect Suhrawardy, as he is 
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afraid. It was God’s kindness that he was absent on Monday, 
the 31st. | cannot say what would have happened if he were 
here. He had gone home to make preparations for the 
Noakhali tour. But now you better leave, lest these Ministers 
get cross with you as well as with me. I too might have lost my 
life on the 31st! 


PRAFULLABABU: I have nothing to say regarding your having 
started the fast from yesterday. But it would have been better if 
you had informed us and shown us your statement before you 
sent it to the Press. 


BAPU: I too think that you ought to have been informed before 
publishing it in the Press. But I saw that things were terrible. I 
was considering what my duty should be. Rajaji came. He sat for 
two hours. He is a learned and kind person. But none of his 
arguments appealed to me. When I undertook a fast in the 
Yeravda Prison, Devadas and Lakshmi wept like children, but 
their tears had no effect on me. If I had given in I would have 
failed in my duty. I drank water by means of a tube at 5.30. If I 
do not take water I would not last long. I want to live for a week 
or so to see peace established. If, however, nothing happens with- 
in a week I see no chance of peace ever returning to Calcutta, and 
I do not wish to live to be a witness to such a state of affairs. It 
would be better if God took me away within this period. 


The Ministers left at 6 p.m. after this talk. Shri Syama Prasad 


Mookerjee had arrived in the meanwhile. 
BAPU: Are you well? 
SYAMA PRASADJI: How long will you continue the fast? 


BAPU: Conditions have not improved. I am out to die. When I 
cannot do anything by going personally amidst the crowds, I 
must do something else; this is the only solution. I am 
absolutely calm. 


SYAMA PRASADJI: But people in general are longing for peace so 
that they can get back to their usual life. Some people who 
have come from Dacca tell us that there too the atmosphere 
has been affected. The train was late by three or four hours, 
and rioting may start at any moment. 


BAPU: If things continue here like this, anything might happen 
there also. I have not the slightest doubt about this. 
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SYAMA PRASADJI: My people will go around the city from 
tomorrow and try to establish peace. 

SHAHEED SAHEB: Shri P. C. Ghosh is holding a meeting tomor- 
row. We must issue more bulletins about Bapu’s fast. The fast 
must end in two days. 


SYAMA PRASADJI: Do you need a doctor? 


BAPU: There shall be no effort to sustain the body in this fast. I 
shall be working up to the last moment. I can work the whole 
day and the whole night if I so desire. I have got doctors here, 
so you need not send another. 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


3 September 
In Beliaghata. 


- Manu continues: 


In the morning Bapu told Dr. Dinshaw Mehta: ‘I passed the 
night without any trouble. I can drink water also. I am enjoy- 
ing greater peace of mind during this fast than I ever did dur- 
ing preceding ones. I do not feel any impatience regarding the 
termination of my fast. If this condition continues, I hope to 
be able to sustain myself even for a month, in spite of the 


weakening of the body.’ 
Dr. Mehta interpreted this in a different light and said: 


‘Yes, there would be no difficulty if you continue drinking 
water as at present.’ 


Bapu said: 
‘What I mean is something else. I feel that God is with me. 
What would He have me do? And if His name fills my mind I 


would not require even water.’ 


Nirmalbabu had arrived in the meanwhile. He described the 
situation in the city. Bapu went for his massage at 6.15. Dr. 
Mehta examined him. The blood pressure was 154/98. The 
heartbeats were the same as yesterday. Massage was finished at 
8 o'clock. He took his Bengali lesson and slept for a while dur- 
ing the massage. He finished his bath at 10 a.m. and went to 
his usual seat. He seemed to feel weak while walking. Someone 
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brought the news that looting continued up to midnight after 
which there had been peace. Bapu said: ‘If looting continued 
throughout the day what more could they do after midnight? 
Must not goondas too have some sleep?’ He then warned both 
of us again, saying: 

‘| depend exclusively on you two. I can of course do without 
you, but now that you are here, I rely upon you. If you fall 
sick, it will mean my death.’ 


Mridulaben phoned from Bihar at 9 a.m. She enquired about 
Bapu’s health, and informed us that the fast was having a very 
good effect on Bihar. Bapu did not have a shave today. He said 
he would have one only after the termination of his fast. 


Referring to his 21 days’ fast in the Aga Khan Palace, Bapu 


said: 


‘I wanted to survive that fast, which was directed against the 
despotism of Linlithgow. Regarding this fast, I do not care 
whether I live or die. Of course I hope that peace is established 
and that I may be able to live. But this fast will not go beyond 
10 days. There shall either be peace within that period or else | 
shall die. I know, from personal experience of a number of 
instances where ruffians have been converted to peaceful ways. 
I am a person who has had occasion to live amongst ruffians.’ 


Bapuji drank 8 ounces of hot water at 10.15 a.m. Shri Tushar 
Kanti Ghosh brought news that the atmosphere in the city was 
improving. He said: 

‘We should like to snap your photo, which will help us a good 


deal in our work for peace.’ 


‘I do not want to terminate my fast by making use of my pic- 
ture in this way, Bapu replied. “The fast should end only when 
the people are convinced that what they have been doing is 
wrong.’ 

We could hear the noise of a procession. A Muslim gentleman 
came and said that bullets fired from the hospital at 9 o'clock 
had wounded four persons and killed four or five others. He 
requested Bapu to send his men to inquire into the matter. 


Bapu said: 


‘Am I not doing my best to stop the riots? That is why I have 
undertaken this fast.’ 
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The Muslim gentleman said: 


‘God forbid that anything should happen to you. If so, a great 


catastrophe will befall us.’ 
Bapu said: 
‘You need not explain all this to me.’ 


While Bapu was sitting up at a quarter to five, he asked: 
“What tree is this?’ 

‘It is a litchi tree,’ I replied. 

‘Is there no neem tree here?’ 

‘Oh, yes, we have got one,’ Abhabehn replied. 

Bapu said: 

“You should both eat neem leaves. Ba survived because she ate 
those leaves. I was her doctor in South Africa. There was no 
one else. I used to pluck neem leaves, extract the juice, and 
make Ba drink it. On the thirteenth day Ba told me that she 
was feeling hungry and would like to eat something. I gave her 


fruit. Gradually I started giving her banana and groundnut 
cake. She ate them. I then took her to Cape Town.’ 529 


The talk concerning Ba continued for some time. Bapu has 
been feeling the loss of Ba very much! This is his first fast after 
her death. One or two persons suggested that they would like 
to stay with Bapu in order to render him service whenever he 
required it. Bapu said: 

‘You need not stay here to serve my body. If you really wish to 
serve me, you should go to the areas where riots are going on 
and try to establish peace. That would indeed be real service in 
my opinion.’ 

A joint procession of both Hindus and Muslims started from 
Beliaghata at 6.30. The processionists rushed inside to have 
Bapu’s darshan. He said: 

‘I shall stand in front of the window while you pass by if you 
preserve complete silence and do not shout slogans.’ 

The leaders of the procession said: “We cannot take that 
responsibility. It will be troublesome for Gandhi if someone 


shouts a slogan.’ 
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Hence two Hindu and one Muslim leaders of the procession 


came in to meet Bapu. The Muslim friend was weeping. He 
said: 


‘Please give up your fast. We were with you in the Khilafat 
fight. I take the responsibility of seeing that no Muslim in this 
locality creates any disturbance.’ The Hindu leader also prom- 
ised to preserve unity. It was thus on the evening of the second 
day of the fast that the foundation of the hope for peace was 
laid by Hindus and Muslims by pledging themselves to Bapu. 
Bapu replied: 

‘I cannot terminate my fast unless the whole of Calcutta fulfils 
the condition which I have placed before you all. I have taken 
to fasting with God as my witness. God will preserve me and 
will guide you on to the right path if He wants me to render 
still greater service. Moreover, my fast can terminate only if the 
feelings that you have expressed today are evident in the minds 
of goondas as well. My breaking the fast merely at your behest 
will mean that I have forgotten my God.’ These words satisfied 
the leaders. 


Bapu encouraged them to work with greater zeal. We had 
prayers at 7 o'clock. Bapu then had the article for Harijanbandhu 
translated. Rajaji came at 7.15. He said: 


“There is more peace in the city today. The people as well as 
the military are trying to protect the people of both the com- 
munities.’ 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


September 
In Beliaghata. 


The Government reports that not one incident has taken place in the 
Muslim areas 


Manu continues: 


Today is the fourth day of Bapu’s fast. He got up as usual at 
3.30 a.m. for prayers. The song “Charan Kamal Bandaun’ was 
sung. .. . Today he is feeling weaker and has a lower blood 
pressure. The pulse is rapid and he feels giddy when he stands 


up. Drops of oil with garlic were put into his ears to relieve a 
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241 Superintendent of Police who was 
on duty in Noakhali during Gandhi's stay 
there; became an ardent friend. 
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queer sensation he felt. His voice has become very low. God 
alone knows when he will come out of this ordeal. 


While in this state of health, Bapu issued a statement that 


nobody should rush to his bedside. 
M. A. Abdulla”4! of Noakhali arrived at 10.45 a.m. Bapu said: 


‘How wonderful! I was just wondering how I could arrange to 
meet him, when he has arrived of his own accord.’ Bapu talked 
to him for 5 or 7 minutes. He again started his work for the 
Harijanbandhu. At 12 noon came a party of 35 goondas. Dr. 
Sinha was with us. He requested Bapu not to talk. Bapu stated 
that he would continue his talks in the fulfilment of his mis- 
sion even up to his last breath. The 35 men confessed that they 
had committed murders and, asking to be pardoned, requested 
Bapu to terminate his fast. It is impossible to describe in words 
this wonderful sight. It could only be understood by those who 
actually saw it. It was a vivid picture of the victory that a small 
frail human being had been able to achieve, through sheer love, 
over goondas who always perpetrated inhuman crimes. On one 
side was Bapu lying on his bed with his emaciated body, while 
opposite to him were able-bodied but shamefaced men request- 531 
ing Bapu, with folded hands, to terminate his fast! 

Bapu said: 

‘This alone is not enough for the termination of the fast. All 
of you must go to the Muslims and offer your services to 
them. As the Muslims are a minority here they must be pro- 
tected. I shall break my fast only when my mind tells me that 


you are protecting them, and that permanent peace has been 


established.’ 


At 2 o'clock a leader of the goondas who had instigated riots in 
Burra Bazar, came to meet Bapu. He confessed all his crimes and 
promised to hand over all his weapons to Bapu. He posted two 
of his boys to guard each of the Muslim shops. Then at 3.30 
p.m. came a third party. The leader of this party also confessed 
his crime and said: ‘Punish me. My whole party and I are ready 
to suffer any punishment that you may give, but please break 


your fast.’ 
Bapu said: 


‘My only punishment for you 1s that you should go to the 
Musulmans and serve them. I shall end my fast the moment | 
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am convinced that your hearts are genuinely changed. But you 
have to work with speed, for I am impatient to go to the 
Punjab. My desire to live is due to my impatience to go to the 
Punjab. If you delay your mission, I shall not be able to sustain 
myself very long.’ 


Shri S. Radhakrishnan arrived at 4 p.m. He bowed low before 
Bapu and took his leave after saying these few words: ‘May God 
give you life for the sake of the country.’ 


Many people kept coming for darshan up to 5 p.m. At 5.30 I 
received a note from Rajaji stating that there was peace in the 
city and that the atmosphere was full of joy. He would come to 
meet Bapu at night. Bapu was happy to read this note. After 
5.40 he slept for a few minutes. He was extremely tired. At 6 
p.m. Shri Surendra Mohan Ghose, N. C. Chatterjee and 
Shaheed Saheb arrived with representatives of Hindus, Sikhs 
and Muslims. One of the Sikhs said: ‘Kindly break your fast. 
We shall take the responsibility for whatever happens hence- 
forth.’ All the others also promised in a like manner. Bapuji 
spoke for 25 minutes. 


‘You argue that these riots are not communal, but they are the 
work of goondas only. Are we not responsible for the existence 
of the goondas? They cannot come into being of their own 
accord. I had two goondas with me at Rajkot. I took them to 
South Africa. They were ultimately improved and saw their mis- 
take and when they came to meet me again at Sabarmati, they 
told me that they were no longer goondas. Thus, we ourselves 
are the makers and redeemers of the goondas. They cannot do 
anything by themselves. You request me to break my fast 
because of your love for me...’ 


SHAHEED SAHEB: Suppose we die, why should there be any 
need for you to fast unto death? Is it proper that you should 
take such a vow? 


BAPU: For the simple reason that it is the gentlemen goondas 
who are the real creators of trouble. A big city like Calcutta is 
bound to have many thieves and plunderers. God has not yet 
given me the power to win them over. But Hindu—Muslim 
unity has been my passion since my childhood. What I mean is 
that there should no longer be any more Hindu—Muslim riots 
in Calcutta in spite of the worst sort of situations in other parts 
of the world. I shall terminate my fast if all of you accept this 
responsibility and give it to me in writing. 
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At 10 o'clock at night many persons came with their weapons— 
rifles, cartridges, bombs, etc. Bapuji looked at them with 
interest, and asked the owners if they were in the least sorry to 
surrender them. They replied that they were not. Bapuji slept at 
11.30 p.m. We heaved a sigh of relief at the dispersal of the dark 
clouds which had gathered during the 73 hours of the fast, and 


expressed our sincerest gratitude to God. 
(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


At a Girl Guides’ function in Calcutta, Rajagopalachari says: ‘All 
seems to be quiet in Calcutta today.’ 


Hindustan Standard of 5 September 1947 reports: 


Giving this good news to a gathering assembled on the occa- 
sion of Independence Day celebrations by Bengal Girl Guides’ 
Association at 7, Harrington Street on Thursday afternoon, Sjt. 
C. Rajagopalachari, Governor, West Bengal, added: ‘I propose 
to go straight from this function to the Beliaghata residence of 
Mahatma Gandhi and tell him to break his fast.’ Sjt. 
Rajagopalachari proceeded: ‘All the women, girls and children 
in India want peace and goodwill. There is no doubt about it, 
and I believe we shall have it. Let Bengal show the way. I was 
thinking and I still think that Bengal will have the redoubled 
glory now of showing the way to the rest of India on how to 
overcome difficulty and how to maintain goodwill and peace in 
the midst of trouble.’ 


Breaks his fast at 9.15 p.m. 


In an article titled ‘Fulfilment of Vow in 73 Hours—Leaders Sign 
Testament for Communal Peace—Surrender of Arms by Parties’, 
Hindustan Standard reports the following day: 


Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast at 9.15 on Thursday night, 


following a day of complete peace in Calcutta. 


The fast was broken with a tumbler of sweet lime juice mixed 
with soda. Prayer preceded as is usual with Mahatma Gandhi 
when he breaks a fast. 

Acharya Kripalani, Sjt. Rajagopalachari, Dr. Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosh and Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy held a conference with 
Mahatma Gandhi and persuaded him to give up the fast. 
Earlier, men belonging to different communities are reported 
to have surrendered arms in their possession to Mahatma 
Gandhi and assured him that they would see to it that peace 
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was not disturbed in Calcutta again. More arms are expected to 


be surrendered today (Friday). 
The fast lasted exactly 73 hours, Gandhiji stood it well for his age. 


Ram Manohar Lohia,?42 Socialist leader, visits Gandhi at Beliaghata. 


Manu continues: 


This long talk exhausted Bapu. He started uttering “Rama, 
Rama’. He was feeling giddy and extremely restless. Abhaben 
and | had been supporting him. He tried to lie down one 
moment and got up the next. He kept turning his rosary. All the 
visitors went to another room to decide what they should do. 
The leaders among them were Rajaji, Kripalaniji, Prafullababu 
and Shaheed Saheb. After an hour’s discussion Nirmalbabu was 
the first to come in. All the leaders had given in writing that 
peace would be preserved in Calcutta, and that they would take 
the responsibility if anything untoward were to happen. They 
were prepared to die before any one else. The paper was signed 
among others by Shri N. C. Chatterjee, Suhrawardy, Surendra 
Mohan Ghose, Sarat Chandra Bose, Sardar Niranjan Singh 
Talib, Devendra Nath Mukarji and R. K. Jaidka. 


The following is the exact wording: 


‘We, the undersigned, promise to Gandhiji that peace and 
quiet have been restored in Calcutta once again. We shall never 
again allow communal strife in the city. And shall strive unto 
death to prevent it.’ 


This document was signed by the above-mentioned persons. 
After this, Bapu directed that we arrange a prayer. There was 
the usual prayer and the recitation of ‘Ramanama’. Shaheed 
Suhrawardy then offered Bapu a glass containing one ounce of 
sweet lemon juice exactly at 9.15 and, having bowed down to 
him in the Hindu style, burst into tears. 


When, after these words spoken in Hindi, Bapu started drink- 
ing the juice, all the people uttered simultaneously the name of 
Narayan. The atmosphere was at once filled with joy. I ran to 
phone the persons concerned, but I could not get my turn on 
the phone. It was after half an hour that I got a chance to use 
it ; 1 communicated the good news to Maniben Patel, 
Rajkumariben and others. Needless to say that all of them were 
most pleased to hear what I had to tell them. 


Bapu said to Rajaji, ‘I wish to start for the Punjab tomorrow.’ 


242 Ram Manohar Lohia (1910-67): 
Socialist leader; helped lay the foundation 
of Congress Socialist Party (1934); partici- 
pated in the Quit India movement (1942) 
during which, along with freedom fighter 
Usha Mehta (1920-2000), he broadcast 
messages in Bombay from a secret radio 
station called Congress Radio for three 
months while Gandhi, Patel, Nehru and 
Maulana Azad were in prison. Suffered 
imprisonment (1940-41; 1944-46). 
President, Hind Kisan Panchayat (1949); 
Founder, Socialist Party of India (1956); 
General Secretary, Praja Socialist Party 
(1952-59). Edited Inquilab with Aruna 
Asaf Ali. 
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243 A stream of young men brought 
their countrymade arms and surrendered 
them to Gandhi in the morning. When Dr 
Dinshaw Mehta showed them to him, he 
said smiling: ‘| see some of them for the 
first time in my life. | saw one sten-gun 
for the first time only last night.’ (CWMG, 
VOL. 89) 


244 The young men promised that they 
would never do anything which may 
result in breaking the peace of Calcutta. 
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Kripalaniji objected to his leaving so soon. Shaheed Saheb sug- 
gested a compromise, saying, ‘How can you go away without 
attending a public prayer meeting? If we arrange one tomorrow 
people will crush you with affection. Let us hold it the day after.’ 


(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 


5 September 
In Beliaghata. 


Advises some young men43 to ‘act as peace squads without arms’244 
(reported in Amrita Bazar Patrika of 5 September 1947). 


Goondas surrender more arms. 
Manu records: 


Bapu went through his usual routine of massage, bath, etc. 
between 6.30 and 9.35 a.m. after which he took some soup and 
mashed vegetables. By the time he finished his meal, more riot- 
ers had come to surrender their weapons to him. Officers receiv- 
ing salaries worth thousands had been employed to catch them, 
but they were now caught and brought to Bapuji by the power 
of his love. Some surrendered weapons were large stenguns and 
spears. Others were rifles, knives, cartridges and bombs. 


In the afternoon Bapu went through Nirmalbabu’s article for 
Harijan regarding the fast. Shaheed Saheb came to consult 
Bapu as to what he should do. Bapu advised him that he 
should overcome greed for power if he really wanted to be 
redeemed. 


Writes in Bengali ‘My Life Is My Message’ and gives it to Devtosh 
Das Gupta, Secretary, Shanti Sena Dal, who is visiting. (Reported in 
The Hindustan Standard of 7 September 1947.) 
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6 September 
Writes to Shyama Prasad Bandopadhyaya: 


Calcutta 
September 6, 1947 
Brother Shyama Prasad Bandopadhyaya, 


I congratulate you on the heroic death of Smritish as he went 
to save the Muslim brothers with his friends. I don’t grieve over 
such a death. I hope you and others also do not grieve over it. I 
wish we have thousands of Smritishes amongst us. 


Blessings from 


M. K. Gandhi 
(CWMG, VOL. 89) 


Attends an immensely crowded meeting at the Maidan. He refers to 
the martyrdom of Sachin Mitra and Smritish Banerjea who were done 
to death while dousing communal flames. He congratulates the Shanti 
Sena on its good work during the last few days. 


Harijan reports on 21 September 1947: 
Gandhiji, referring to the Deputy Mayor's speech, said that the 


word farewell was misapplied. He had made his home in 
Calcutta among the Muslim friends in Beliaghata and not in 
Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur, which was his permanent home. 
He would not even allow Hemprabha Devi and her co-workers 
to come to his new abode for looking after him. He said that 
he would be satisfied with what Muslim friends gave him in 
the shape of service. He had made no mistake. He was accus- 
tomed to living comfortably in Muslim homes in South Africa. 
He then referred to the martyrdom of Sachin Mittra and 
Smritish Banerjee. He was not sorry. Such innocent deaths 
were necessary to keep the two communities together. Let 
them not make the mistake that such martyrs were to be found 
among Hindus only. He could cite several instances of Muslims 
who had lost their lives in the act of protecting Hindus. He 
had had similar personal experiences in life. There was evil and 
good among all communities and climes. That brought him to 
Shaheed Saheb about whom he had many Hindus coming to 


him, and many letters from them to the effect that he was a 
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fool to have accepted Shaheed Saheb as his associate in the 
task. He must say that he was no fool. He knew what he was 
doing. He had nothing to do with what Shaheed Saheb had 
done in the past. But he (Gandhiji) was there to testify that he 
(Shaheed Saheb) had given his full co-operation all the pre- 
cious days they were together. He was free to confess that with- 
out his valuable help they would not have found him 
(Gandhiji) working in their midst. It was an insult to intelli- 
gence to think that there could be any base motive behind the 
work into which he had thrown himself with his whole heart. 
He had a palatial house and a brother whom he regarded as 
superior to him in talent. He had another whom Gandhiji had 
had the pleasure of knowing in London at the Round Table 
Conference and who was Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca 
University. His uncle Sir Abdulla was the author of the Sayings 
of the Prophet. If they distrusted the motives, they would be 
vastly mistaken. Neither they nor anybody else had any right to 
question a man’s motives. The speaker said that he would not 
like his motives to be judged by his actions. That was the only 
right way to get on with people. They should know that he 
had been condemned as Enemy No. | of Islam and that in 
spite of his protestations to the contrary. Would the audience, 
therefore, like the Muslims never to accept his actions at their 
worth? Lastly let them consider the awful consequence of such 
distrust. It might ruin the present unity and thus jeopardise 
what probably was the only chance of saving the Punjab from 
fratricidal strife. He then referred to the Shanti Sena and other 
organisations which were doing strenuous work to preserve 
peace. Women had come forward to do their bit. The students 
had excelled themselves in their devotion to the cause of com- 
munal amity. Some young men had brought their unlicensed 
arms including sten-guns, hand-grenades and other less 
destructive weapons. He thanked them for their courage in 
bringing them to him. He hoped that the good example would 
be copied by all possessors, Hindus and Muslims, of unlicensed 
arms. It would be a proof of mutual trust and trust in God. He 
was assured by the Chief Minister that those who delivered up 
such arms within a given date (the shorter the better) would be 
thanked for their open help in the work of peace and that no 
punishment would be inflicted on them, now or hereafter, for 
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what was undoubtedly an offence. He asked, therefore, all such 
possessors to deliver these to the authorities. He congratulated 
the Corporation staff which the Deputy Mayor told him, had 
worked the whole night for completing the arrangements for 
the meeting which was so well attended in spite of the rains. 
Last of all, he told them that by breaking the fast only after 
one day’s absence of strife, on the strength of the pressure of 
friends drawn from all communities in Calcutta and outside, 
he threw the burden on them of preservation of peace at the 
cost of their lives. Let them not be guilty of having, though 
unwittingly, brought about his death by the abrupt end of the 
fast. He could have, as they might have, waited for some days 
to enable him to gauge the situation for himself, but he could 
not properly do so in the face of the earnestness of friends, like 
Shri N. C. Chatterjee, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
Shaheed Saheb and others too numerous to mention, but he 
threw all the greater weight on the shoulders of all Calcutta cit- 
izens and sojourners. What they wanted was not peace 
imposed by the Government forces but by themselves. If, 
unfortunately it was broken, there would be no alternative but 
a fast unto death. He could not, like a child, play with them 
and, each time, say he was going to break his fast if they 
resumed sanity. He made that solemn declaration for Bihar, 
then for Noakhali and now for Calcutta. As his life was made, 
he had no other alternative. If God willed that he should still 
do some service, He would bless all with wisdom to do the 
right thing in the matter. Consider the consequence of 
Calcutta remaining sane. It must mean the automatic sanity of 
all Bengal, East and West. It meant also Bihar and consequently 
the Punjab where God was sending him, and if the Punjab 
came to its senses, the rest of India was bound to follow. So 


may God help them all. 


(CWMG, VOL. 89) 
Visits Leprosy Hospital at Gobra after the meeting. 


7 September 
In Calcutta. 


Visits Leprosy Hospital at Gobra in the afternoon after the prayer 
meeting. Is accompanied by H. S. Suhrawardy, Dr Sushila Nayyar and 
Nirmal Kumar Bose. 
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At a farewell and prayer meeting at the Maidan on the eve of his departure for Delhi. Acting Hae M. etn 
on the dais wished him success in Punjab. 6 September 1947. H. S. Suhrawardy is to his right and Nirmal Ku 


his left. 
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At Belur Station before his departure by Delhi Express, 7 September 1947. 
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Leaves for Delhi. 


Manu writes: 


This being Bapu’s last day in Calcutta we found it very difficult 
to stop the crowds of people who kept coming for his darshan. 
Bapu finished his massage and bath between 9 and 10 a.m. The 
crowd outside was as large as before and the people sat in the hot 
sun. Bapu went to the door to meet them. At 10 a.m. he ate a 
chapati, some vegetables, milk and fruit in small quantities. 


Abhaben and I started packing up for the journey. We had to 
collect every little thing of Bapu’s daily use. There would be no 
end to our plight if we were to lose even a small thing! Bapu 
started his period of silence and worked for Harijanbandhu 
between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. 


Me a 
245 Shankarrao Deo (1871-1958): The Ministers accompanied by Shankarrao Deo?*> and 

enewned Gandhian: Presiene Kripalaniji came at 1.30. They were with him up to nearly 3 
Maharashtra Congress Committee; p.m. After this, Bapu rested for some time and then he went 
General Secretary, Sarva Seva Sangh; ini- out among the crowds who were waiting for his darshan. He 


tiator of the India—China Friendship Yatra 


held prayers on the ground in front of the house at 4 p.m. He 
(1951). 


spoke only a few words after the prayer. He appealed to all to Bye 
preserve peace. There was much noise as the place was too 
small to contain the big crowd of thousands. Moreover, Bapu 


was extremely tired. 


At 8.30 p.m. some girls came with garlands and bouquets to 
bid farewell to Bapu. A small one from amongst them offered 
him arati. Bapu said to her, ‘Child, put out this lamp and give 
the whole quantity of ghee therein to some poor man. How 
can you waste so much ghee in offering arazz to me? The poor 
do not get a chance to even see ghee these days.’ 


At 9 p.m. we reached Belur Station. Bapuji walked for a while 
as the train was to arrive after some time. Shaheed Saheb and 
other Ministers had come to see him off. All of them bowed 
before Bapu and Shaheed Sahebss eyes were wet with tears 
when the train pulled out of the platform... 


Our train started at 9.30 p.m. sharp. We were on our way to 


Delhi. 
(Miracle of Calcutta, 1959) 
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Delhi 1947. On his right is granddaughter Tara; beside her (wearing glasses) is grandson Rajmohan; the 
child (with his back to the camera) is grandson Gopalkrishna. Grandson Ramchandra is on the extreme 
right. 
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New Delhi, 
27th October, 1947 


My dear Shaheed, 


I address you frankly. I would like you, if you can, to remove 
your angularity. If you think you have none, I withdraw my 
remarks. 


Hindus and Muslims are not two nations. Muslims never shall 
be slaves of Hindus nor Hindus of Muslims. Hence you and I 
have to die in the attempt to make them live together as 
friends and brothers, which they are. Whatever others my say, 
you and I have to regard Sikhs and others as part of India. If 
anyone of them declines, it is their concern. 


I cannot escape the conclusion that the mischief commenced 
with Quaid-e-Azam and still continues. This I say more to 
make myself clear to you than to correct you. I have only one 
course—to do or die in the attempt to make the two one. 


Yours, 
Bapu 543 


(Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Part Il) 
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EPILOGUE 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi left Bengal on 7 September 1947. 
The 146 days that were left to Gandhi before his assassination on 30 
January 1948 were spent in Delhi, tackling communal frenzy. That 
last scene in his life of unceasing action saw him fast once again. And 
once again with success. 


Bengal did not leave Gandhi during those action-packed days in 
Delhi. He continued to practice his Bengali writing and meet visitors 
from this part of the country. 


Pyarelal records Gandhi's routine on 30 January: 


On the fateful Friday, the 30th January, 1948, Gandhiji woke 
up as usual at 3.30 a.m. One of his party had not got up for 
prayer. He felt unhappy over it. He ascribed the trivial lapse on 
the part of his co-worker to some shortcoming in himself. 
After the morning prayer he sat down on his pallet to complete 
the draft of his note on the re-organisation of the Congress 
which he had been unable to finish on the previous night. He 
was still feeling weak after his fast. At quarter to five, he had 
his usual drink of hot water, honey and lemon juice, followed 
an hour later by 16 ounces of orange juice. He then laid him- 
self down for a nap. 


He did not feel well enough to go out for his morning walk. 
So he paced up and down for a while inside his room. He used 
to take palm-jaggery lozenges with powdered cloves to allay his 
cough. The clove powder had run out. Manu, therefore, 
instead of joining him in his constitutional sat down to prepare 
some. ‘I shall join you presently,’ she said to him, ‘otherwise 
there will be nothing at hand at night when it is needed.’ 
Gandhiji did not like anyone missing his duty in the immedi- 
ate present to anticipate and provide for the uncertain future. 
‘Who knows, what is going to happen before nightfall or even 
whether I shall be alive?’ he said to Manu and then added: ‘If 


at night I am still alive you can easily prepare some then.’ 


Passing through my room in the guest house for his massage at 
the usual time, he handed me the draft of the new constitution 
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for the Congress—his Last Will and Testament to the nation— 
and asked me to go through it carefully. ‘Fill any gaps that you 
may find in my thinking. I prepared it under heavy strain. . .’ 


His weight being then taken, the scale registered 109 Ibs. After 
doing his daily exercise in Bengali writing he had at 9.30 his 
morning meal consisting of cooked vegetables, 12 ounces of 
goat’s milk, four ripe tomatoes, four oranges, the juice of raw 
carrots and a decoction of ginger, sour limes and ghrita kumari 
(aloes)... 


On the previous day he had sent me to Dr. Rajendra Prasad to 
inquire about his health, and with a message to Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee, who was at that time a Minister of the 
Central Cabinet, to bring to his attention the activities of a 
Hindu Mahasabha worker who had been delivering highly 
inflammatory speeches containing incitement to assassination 
of some Congress leaders. Could not Dr. Mookerjee, as the 
Hindu Mahasabha leader, use his authority to put a curb on 


such wild utterances? Dr. Mookerjee’s reply was halting and 


unsatisfactory. It seems he had under-estimated the seriousness 

546 of the danger represented by such irresponsible utterances and 
activities and the heavy toll they would exact before long. 
Gandhiji’s brow darkened as I repeated to him Dr. Mookerjee’s 
reply. I then gave him the latest news from Noakhali that I had 
from Dr. Mookerjee. This led to a discussion on Noakhali. On 
the previous day I had asked Gandhiji, what in the event of a 
possible war between the two Dominions over the Kashmir 
issue, he would expect us in Noakhali to do. The Hindu inhab- 
itants of Noakhali would have long ago come away to India 
but for the trust they put in our word and the confidence 
which our presence in their midst had inspired. Suppose we 
were all made prisoners of war and put in concentration 
camps, what would be the plight of those who had put faith in 
us? Should the women be left to run the risk of being dishon- 
oured? Was it not better in the circumstances to work for their 
planned evacuation, while there was yet time, especially as 
Pakistan was now foreign territory? In reply he had scribbled: 
‘If what I have said appeals to your head and heart, you will 
continue to teach the people to protect themselves while you 
are at large. If death comes in the course of your mission of 
non-violence you will embrace it. 
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If they throw you into prison you will fast unto death. Those 
who have this capacity may continue to remain in Noakhali 
and face death undeterred by what may befall women. There 
must be no cowardly retreat.’ 


I again put to him my difficulty: “We shall be safe inside the 
concentration camp. How can we leave the women to their 
fate?’ His reply was emphatic. Casualties could not be avoided. 
Just as the workers had to be prepared to ‘do or die’, even so 
they had to prepare the people, including the women, to ‘do or 
die’. There could be no running away from danger for either. 
‘Are not whole battalions sometimes wiped out in armed war- 
fare? Besides, those inside the camps will not remain helpless 
witnesses of what happens outside if they have the strength to 
fast unto death. Even by remaining outside they could do no 
more. Maybe in this way very few workers will be left in the 
end. But there is no other way of making the weak strong.’ 
Referring to some of the experiments in constructive non- 
violence that I had been conducting in Noakhali, and some of 
which at his bidding I had recorded in Harijan, he proceeded: 
‘How I have longed to do all these things myself! What we 
need is to shed the fear of death and steal into the hearts and 
affections of those we serve. This you have done. To love you 
have joined knowledge and diligence. Forget others. If even 
one person—you alone for instance—did your part fully and 
well, it would cover all. I have told you, I need you with me 
here. By being away from me you have missed and I have 
missed a lot. There is much I would have liked to share with 
the world but I could not because I had left you behind in 
Noakhali. And yet I feel that in the balance the gain has out- 
weighed the loss What you are doing in Noakhali is in my eyes 


more precious.’ 


I asked him what we should do if the Noakhali authorities 
took no action against local bad characters and notorious ring- 
leaders. He said the way was for us to meet the ringleaders with 
courage and in faith, but without a trace of bitterness or anger, 
and bring home to them their misdeeds. ‘There must be no 
weakness or beating about the bush in talking to them. A 
mealy-mouthed approach won't do. If there is nothing but love 
in the heart, your words will go home. That is what I did in 
the case of A. He is today a changed man. There must be a 
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frank admission of their guilt by the guilty ones before there 
can be genuine friendship.’ He then outlined to me the plan of 
his proposed visit to Pakistan and said: “You can go to 
Noakhali, disengage yourself and return in time to accompany 
me to Pakistan.’ I told him that in that case I ought to be leav- 
ing for Noakhali that very day. He said: “No, you can leave 
only after I start for Wardha. This means you can perhaps leave 
on the 2nd February.’ Again it struck me as a bit unusual. It 
was never his habit to ask anyone to delay his return to his post 
of duty. At half-past ten he laid himself down on his cot for 
rest, doing his daily Bengali reading before he dozed off. When 
he woke up he saw Sudhir Ghosh who had recently returned 
from Hyderabad. Sudhir, among other things, read out to 
Gandhiji a cutting from the London Times and extracts from a 
letter from an English friend showing how a persistent cam- 
paign was being carried on by some people to play up the dif- 


ferences between Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel—running 


down the latter as a communalist, while pretending to praise 
the former. Gandhiji remarked that he was well aware of it. He 
had already dealt with it in one of his post-prayer speeches. He 
was thinking what more to do. 


At 1.30 in the afternoon he had his abdominal mud pack. The 
sun was warm. So he slipped on his Noakhali peasant’s bam- 
boo hat to shade his face. A journalist asked him if it was true 
that he would be leaving for Sevagram on the Ist February. 
‘Who says so?” Gandhiji asked. ‘The papers have it,’ replied the 
journalist, “Yes,’ remarked Gandhiji, ‘the papers have 


announced that Gandhi would be going on the Ist. But who 
that Gandhi is, I do not know.’ 


Mud-pack over, the interviews recommenced . . . 


At 4.30 p.m. Abha brought Gandhiji his evening meal. It was 
practically the same as that served in the morning. It was get- 
ting near prayer time. But the Sardar had still not finished (dis- 
cussions with Gandhi). Poor Abha felt fidgety, knowing the 
great importance that Gandhiji attached to punctuality, partic- 
ularly in regard to prayer time. But she dared not interrupt. At 
last becoming desperate, she picked up his watch and held it 
before him to draw attention. But it was no good. Noting her 
predicament, the Sardar’s daughter tactfully intervened. ‘I must 
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now tear myself away,’ Gandhiji said to the Sardar as he rose to 
get ready to go to the prayer-ground. On the way, one of the 
attendants told him that two workers from Kathiawad had 
asked for an appointment. “Tell them to come after prayer,’ 
Gandhiji replied. ‘I shall then see them—if I am alive.’ 


(The Last Phase, Part II) 


| Rajmohan Gandhi in The Good Boatman’ describes the last moments 
1 Rajmohan Gandhi, The Good Boatman. soy phere leees 
New Delhi: Viking, 1995 ih Theos words: 


Gandhi stood up to go to the southern end of the Birla House 
grounds where he had held prayers every evening since his 
arrival in Delhi the previous September. Hurrying his feet into 
his chappals, he placed his hands on the shoulders of Abha, 
who was on his right, and Manu, to his left, and advanced for 
the prayers about 170 yards away. 


‘Your watch must feel very neglected. You would not look at 

it, Abha said to Gandhi as he quickened their pace. “Why 

should I when I have two timekeepers?’ he replied. “But you 

dont look at the timekeepers either,’ said one of the girls. 

Gandhi laughed but said: ‘It is your fault that I am ten min- 549 
utes late. It is the duty of nurses to carry on their work even if 

God himself should be present there. If it is time to give medi- 

cine to a patient and you hesitate, the poor patient may die. I 

hate it if I am late for prayers even by a minute.’ 


With this the three and those walking behind them fell into a 
complete silence, for they had reached the five curved steps 
that gently led up to the open prayer ground. It was Gandhi's 
stipulation that small talk and laughter had to cease, and all 
thoughts turn to their sacred purpose, before they put their feet 
on the prayer site. 

Behind their backs the winter sun was setting. A 32-yard path 
lay between the steps and the platform where Gandhi used to 
sit for the prayers. The women and men who had come for the 
prayers lined the path on both sides. Removing his hands from 
the shoulders of the girls, Gandhi brought them together to 
acknowledge the greetings of the congregation. 

From the side to the left of Gandhi, Nathuram Godse of Pune 
roughly elbowed his way towards him. Godse had been on the 
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scene ten days earlier for the abortive attempt to kill Gandhi, 
had slipped away, travelled to Bombay, and returned with a 
fresh plan of assassination. Thinking that Godse intended to 
touch Gandhi’s feet, Manu asked Godse not to interrupt 
Gandhi, added that they were late already, and tried to thrust 
back Godse’s hand. 


Godse violently pushed Manu aside, causing the Book of 
Ashram Prayer Songs and Gandhi's rosary that she was carrying 
to fall to the ground. As she bent down to pick the things up, 
Godse planted himself in front of Gandhi, pulled out a pistol 
and fired three shots in rapid succession, one into Gandhi's 
stomach and two into his chest. 


The sound ‘Rama’ escaped twice from Gandhi's throat, crim- 
son spread across his white clothes, the hands raised in the ges- 
ture of greeting which was also the gesture of prayer and of 
goodwill dropped down, and the limp body sank softly to the 
ground. As he fell, Abha caught Gandhi's head in her hands 


and sat down with it. 


Always a sharp observer and well aware, as we have seen, of a 

550 conspiracy aimed at his life, Gandhi may have perceived 
Godse’s intention before seeing the pistol in his hand. We will 
never know for certain whether he forgave Godse before life 
left him, but his mind was on prayer when he was shot and he 
had prayed earlier to be able to forgive his assassin . . . 


A haste to pray. A hush on entering holy ground. A sense of 
the Eternal. Lines of fellow-worshippers. A gesture of goodwill. 
Rude elbows. A smell of attack. The ring of three bullets. “God! 
God!’ Possibly a silent, “God! Forgive them.’ Loving hands 
underneath. Earth, moisture, grass. The open sky. Rays from 
the dipping sun. A perfect death. 


And so, on 30 January 1948, as Ramchandra Gandhi was to put 
it, he had ‘stopped the three bullets in their path’. As his physical 
frame sank on the grass below, his Bengali grand-niece-in-law, Abha 
Gandhi nee Chatterjee, took the head into her arms and rested it on 


her lap. 
Rajmohan Gandhi writes in The Rajaji Story (1937-1972)? about 2 Rajmohan Gandhi, The Rajaji Story 
the arrival of the news at Raj Bhavan, Calcutta: (1937-1972). Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya 


It was just before six in the evening. C. R. was about to leave igh 


for a meeting. The phone near the portico of Government 
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House rang. Singaravelu? took it and heard: “This is the Press 
Trust of India. Please inform the Governor that Mahatma 
Gandhi has been assassinated.’ 


Singaravelu shouted out the news. C. R. heard it as he emerged, on 
his way to the car, from a lift. Shocked but in full control, he asked 
Singaravelu to put in a call to Mountbatten. The latter would be able 
to confirm—or correct—the word. Before the call came through 
Narasimhan‘ heard All-India Radio announce the murder and rushed 
to tell his father. The Governor General, reached while about to leave 


for Birla House where Gandhi had been felled, said the news was true. 


Death had drawn back only to strike better. C. R. said to 
Mountbatten: ‘Look after Jawahar.’ Putting the phone down, he asked 
Maj. Gen. Chatterjee> to go to the people expecting him and convey 
apologies. “You may also give the reason if they are still unaware of it.’ 
‘And yes,’ the Governor added, ‘come back quickly and book me on a 
plane to Delhi.’ The phone rang again. It was Lakshmi® from Delhi, 
with more details. Again a ring: PTI wanted a statement. C. R. 
offered three sentences: “We have been robbed of our greatest posses- 
sion by a senseless lunatic. May God help India in this hour of her 
greatest distress. May all hatred, all suspicion end with this sacrifice of 
our dearest leader.’ 


His plane the next morning was delayed several hours by fog. By the 
time it arrived most of Delhi was at Raj Ghat, where the Mahatma 
was being cremated. Lakshmi met C. R. at the airport in a car provid- 
ed by Mountbatten. Father embraced daughter, and his tears came 
flooding down. The streets of Delhi were empty and the powerful car 
raced but, by the time it reached Raj Ghat, the flames had enveloped 
the body. 


Around the flames C. R. met Nehru, Vallabhbhai, Azad and Sarojini 
Naidu, comrades bereaved like him. As he was to recall subsequently, 
‘We could do nothing but clasp one another in our arms and weep.’ 
Later he heard how, beside the Mahatma’s body, Mountbatten had 
reminded Jawaharlal and Patel of Gandhi’s wish for their complete 
reconciliation. The two looked at Gandhi’s body—and embraced each 
other. Next day C. R. saw Mountbatten and told him that Jawaharlal 
had lost his principal supporter and friend. “Do not go in the sum- 
mer, C. R. urged him. He felt that Mountbatten might to some 
extent take Gandhi's place in Nehru’s life. 


Continued C. R:: 


3 ADC to the Governor, from the Indian 
Police Service, Madras. 


4 C.R. Narasimhan (1909-89): Rajaji’s 
younger son and biographer; elected MP 
from Krishnagiri, Tamilnadu (1952-57, 
1957-62). 


5 Bimanesh Chatterjee (1907-79): 
Principal Staff Officer (Military Secretary) 
to Rajagopalachari during his tenure as 
Governor, West Bengal and later, as the 
last Governor-General of India. 
Subsequently appointed High 
Commissioner for India in Mauritius. 


6 C. R.’s younger daughter, Lakshmi 
(1912-83): wife of Devadas Gandhi. 
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By his death the Mahatma has helped the cause of communal 
friendship. If the assassin had been a Sikh, there would have 
been rioting in India. If he had been a Muslim there might 
have been a war between India and Pakistan. We should use 
the wave of good feeling created by the death to break the 


impasse over Kashmir. 
(Rajmohan Gandhi, The Rajaji Story, 1984) 


Carrying an earthenware pot which contained a portion of Gandhi's 
ashes, C.R. returned to Calcutta on 4 February. On the ride from the 
airport to Government House he ‘held on lovingly to the urn.’ On his 
instructions the ashes were kept near his study, where for the next 
eight days a relay of sentries would stand guard over them. A letter 
from Pyarelal, Gandhi's secretary, was on C. R.’s desk. Posted in 
Delhi on January 29, it said: ‘Bapu is O.K. in every respect.’ Next day 
C. R. made one of his most memorable speeches: 


Mahatmaji was very dear to me, but I do not grieve for him. 
No man can find a death so glorious. He was walking to join 
and lead a prayer; he was going to speak to his Ram. He was a 
few minutes late and so he was walking fast .. . How many of 
you would not like to die when running to pray? 


Mahatmaji did not die in bed, he did not call for hot water or 
doctor or nurses. He did not die after mumbling incoherent 
words in sickness, unable to identify the relatives and friends 
around him. He died standing, not even sitting down. The 
man who did him to death emptied a bullet into his belly and 
two into his chest, so that the pain lasted only one moment. 
He made up for his lost five minutes by going straightaway to 


his Ram. 


Why should we grieve for him? Let us be proud and let us 
deserve him. He was a friend and lover of all the men and 
women he met. Indeed he was like Krishna and Krishna died 
when a hunter’s arrow pierced and sucked his life away. So also 


our Krishna has died. 
(Rajmohan Gandhi, The Rajaji Story, 1984) 


Barefoot, in the Hindu custom, C. R. motored on the morning of 
February 12 to Barrackpore, the urn in his hands. A vast crowd, the 
papers said a million, had gathered on the embankment. More were 
on the river—in countless steamer launches, motor-boats and country 
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craft. C. R. carried the urn to a motor launch; after it reached mid- 
stream he boarded a barge. From it, watched by the multitude in 
hushed silence, the troops on shore springing to attention and the 
guards of honour presenting arms, C. R. emptied the urn into the 
sacred Ganga. He seemed to sway forward perilously as he did so; 
Chatterjee and Singaravelu held on to him. “The ashes were pulling 
me, he said later. 


* K OK 


C. R. wrote to his son-in-law and Gandhi's youngest son, Devadas, on 


12 February, 1948: 
Dear Devadas, 


It is perhaps well I write to you to say the ceremony at 
Calcutta was gone through with admirable solemnity and in 
perfect order. The estimate of Dr. Bidhan is that the gathering 
was 10 lakhs but I think it was perhaps 5 lakhs. I went to mid- 
stream and as sole functionary I poured the ashes in handfuls 
into the Ganga and at the end of it broke the pot with my 
hands and sent it also into the water and the crowd’s shout 
showed they saw the end of it. 


The ashes were in a simple clay receptacle which I had placed 
inside a big copper urn during the ceremony on the bank. The 
ceremonial and all the various chants of Vedic people, 
Brahmos, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis, Jews, Buddhists, etc, were 
all wonderfully good . . . There was solemnity and full honour 
and there was nothing wanting. If that gives you any satisfac- 
tion! I never thought I would have the sacrificial string tied 
round my waist and I would be the Chief Mourner and have 
to consign Bapu’s earthly remains to the Ganga with my own 
hands. What a privilege! I sat down to cry at the end of it. 


I could do so freely because I was alone on the barge except for 
the serving men. I am rambling on to one whose anguish must 
be so much more! When I think of the cruel act, I curse the 
day when gun powder was invented to enable men to do things 
they would never do with hands or cold steel. 


Love 


ep | 
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Governor C. Rajagopalachari pouring the ashes into the Ganga. 
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APPENDIX 1 


GANDHI’S MEETINGS WITH GOVERNORS OF BENGAL 


Barrister Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi sought in vain an appoint- 
ment with Lord Curzon in 1901. Forty-six years later, the first 
Governor of West Bengal called on the Mahatma in Beliaghata. 


[es 
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APPENDIX 2 


GANDHI’S VISITS TO SANTINIKETAN 


February 17-20 
(meets Kalelkar, Kripalani, 


leaves for Poona) 


March 6-11 
1St5 (meets Rabindranath Tagore 
for the first time) 
a“ 


September 12-17 


May 29-31 
(discussions with Rabindranath 
Tagore and “Borodada) 


February 17-19 
(sees Chandalika; Tagore appeals to 


him to assist Santiniketan) 


December 18-20 
(lays foundation stone for Andrews 
Memorial Hospital; visits Kala Bhavana) 


(Total no. of days) 
29 
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APPENDIX 3 


A LIST OF PLACES WHERE GANDHI STAYED IN CALCUTTA 


— 


. The Great Eastern Hotel, for15 days, October-November 1896. 


2. ‘India Club’, the identity of which has to be located, for 3 days, 
December 1901. 


3. At Gopal Krishna Gokhale’s residence, 91, Upper Circular 
Road, for 30 days, December—January 1901-02. 


4. At Bhupendranath Bose’s residence, 14, Balaram Ghosh Street, 
for 3 days, March 1915. 


5. At Maharaja of Cossim Bazar’s residence, 302, Upper Circular 
Road, possibly for 6 days, March 1917. 


6. At his son Harilal Gandhi’s residence, accompanied by Kasturba, 
4, Pollock Street, for 15 days, September, 1920. 


7. At Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das’s residence, 148, Russa Road, 
on three separate visits in 1921, 1924 and 1925, for a total of 
63 days. (In June 1925, he was the house guest at ‘Step Aside’, 
Darjeeling, during C. R. Das’ final illness). 


8. At Shri Raghumal Khandelwal’s residence, at 15, Harish 
Mukherjee Road, for 5 days, December —January 1926-27. 


9. At Shri Jeewanlal Motichand’s residence, 8 Pretoria Street, 
December—January 1928-29. 


10. At Shri Sarat Chandra Bose’s residence, 1, Woodburn Park, for 
a total of 43 days during 1937-38. 


11. At the Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur, during 1929, 1939, 1945 
and 1946-47, for a total of 58 days, as a guest of his valued col- 
league, Satis Chandra Dasgupta. [The site which had become 
completely dilapidated, is now under restoration through the 


agency of the District Magistrate, North 24 Parganas. ] 


12. At the Birla residence, Ballygunger, for 12 days, 1940 and 
1942. 


13. At Hydari Manzil, Beliaghata, for 23 days, 13 August 1947-7 
September 1947. 
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MAPS 


GREATER BENGAL 
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Places visited by Mahatma Gandhi in undivided Bengal. 
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Map showing Gandhi's ‘one-night-one-village’ tour of Noakhali in February-March 1947. 
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——_——— Main Roads 


Railways 


Places in Calcutta that Gandhi stayed in or visited. 
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APPENDIX 5 


GANDHI IN BENGAL: A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


DAYS SPENT 
oe pul 
31 October 
| 1-14 November 31 October 1896, Calcutta 


1-14 November—leaves for Bombay 


Calcutta. 


a a 
ee eH. aa 28 January: —leaves on SS Goa 
se for Rangoon 


221 bay Calcutta. 

1902 20-21 February 21 February—leaves by train 
(Class IID) for Benares 

— oa aa 

28-30 March—Calcutta 

ie 


1901-1902 
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12-17 September—Santiniketan 


ae a 
13 December—Calcutta 
eS eS “aa 
| a = 

ed 


16 December—Narayanganj 


17 December—Calcutta 


23 January—4 February 


1921 


29 August-13 Septemiber 
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31 August—Feni, Chittagong 


2 September—Chandpur, Barisal 


3 September—Barisal 


Goalando 
Lohagunj 
Malkhanagar 


12 May—Feni, Mahajanhat 


13 May—Chittagong, Noakhali 


14 May—Noakhali 


15 May—Comilla 
16 May—Comilla 


17 May—Narayanganj, Dacca 


18 May—Mymensingh 


22 May—Bogra, Taloda 
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29 May-—1 June Santiniketan 


1 June—Bolpur 


| 


2 June Calcutta 


3-17 June 3-9 June—Darjeeling 


— 


10 June—Jalpaiguri 


11 June—Nawabganj 


12 June—Japsa, Bojeswar, Upasi 


13 June—Madaripur 


14-17 June—Barisal 


18 June—3 July Calcutta 


— 
ON 


4 July—Kharagpur, Contai, 


Ses Midnapore 


5 -7 July—Midnapore 
8 July—Bankura 


9 July Calcutta 


10-12 July 10 July—Sirajganj 


11 July—Naogaon, Atrai, Rajshahi 


12 July—Rajshahi, Natore 


13-14 July 13 July—Calcutta 


14 July—Jessore, Jhinkergacha, 
: Khalispur 


15 July-4 August Calcutta 


i) 


5 August—Berhampore, Azimganj, 


5—6 August Taein 


6 August—Azimganj, Nashipur, 
Lalbagh, Berhampore 


7 August Calcutta 


10-18 August 10-13 August—Calcutta 


14 August—Dakshineswar, 
Serampore 


15-18 August—Calcutta 
21-26 August 21-25 August-—Calcutta 
26 August—Titagarh 


27 August—1 September 


Calcutta 
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30 December 1926- 
2 January 1927—Calcutta. 
3 January—Sodepur 


Comilla 


23 December 


30 December 1926- 
3 January 1927 


1927 4—6 January 


1 February Calcutta 


23 December 1928-— 
3 January 1929 


3-5 March 


1928 Calcutta 


1929 Calcutta 


24-26 March Calcutta 


1934 19-21 July Calcutta 


26 October— 26 October—16 November— 
17 November Calcutta 


i) 


1937 


17 November—Kharagpur 


1938 16—24 March Calcutta 


— 
Qe 


1-13 April Calcutta 


1939 27 April-1 May Calcutta 


1940 17-25 February 17-19 February—Santiniketan 
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20-25 February—Malikanda 
26-27 February Calcutta 
2 March Calcutta 


1942 Calcutta 


ro" 


18 February 


1945 1-18 December Calcutta 


= 
oe) 


19-20 December Santiniketan 


21-25 December Calcutta 


26 December 1945-—_ | 


2 January 1946 26 December—Mahishadal 


30 December—Erinchi, Kakra, 
Contai 


31 December to 2 January—Contai 


1946 3-8 January Calcutta 


14-19 January Calcutta 


29 October—5 November— 
Calcutta 


29 October— 
6 November 


6 November—starts Noakhali tour; 
Kushtia, Goalando, Chandpur 
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a 
| @: 
Dattapara, Sonachak, Khilpara, 
Dattapara 
14 November—Dattapara; Kazirkhil EY 
15 November—Kazirkhil a 


16 November—Kazirkhil, Karpara, 
Kazirkhil 


17 November—Kazirkhil, 
Dashgharia, Kazirkhil 


18 November—Kazirkhil 


Chandipur, Serampore 


25 November—Serampore, 


ay Hj 


Ramganj, Serampore = 
26 November—13 Decmber— 
Serampore 
14 December—Serampore, 
Madhupur 
15 December—1 January 1947— 
Serampore 


2 January—Chandipur, 
Changergaon, Chandipur 


3 January—Chandipur 


4 January—Chandipur, 
Changergaon, Chandipur 


5 January—Chandipur, Hareshwar, 
_ Chandipur 


6 January—Chandipur 
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7 January—Changergaon, 
Masimpur 


8 January—Masimpur 
9 January—Fatehpur, Daspara 


10 January—Daspara, Jagatpur 


‘11 January—Jagatpur, Lamchar 


12 January—Lamchar, Karpara 
13 January—Karpara, Shahpur 


14 January—Shahpur, Bhatialpur 


15 January—Bhatialpur, 
Narayanpur, Gopairbag, 
Narayanpur 
16 January—Narayanpur, 
Ramdevpur, Dashgharia, 
Ramdevpur 


17 January—Ramdevpur, Parkot 
18 January—Parkot, Badalkot 
19 January—Badalkot, Atakhora 


20 January—Atakhora, Shirandi 


21 January—Shirandi, 
Kaithuri, Paniala 


22 January—Kaithuri, Paniala 
23 January—Paniala, Dalta 
24 January—Dalta, Muraim 


25 January—Muraim, Hirapur 


26 January—Hirapur, Bansa 


27 January—Bansa, Palla 
28 January—Palla, Panchgaon 
29 January—Panchgaon, Jayag 

30 January—Jayag, Amki 
31 January—Amki, Nabagram 

1 February—Nabagram, 

Amishapara 
2 February—Amishapara, 
Dashgharia 


3 February—Dashgharia, 
Sadhurkhil | 


4 February—Sadhurkhil 
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5 February—Sadhurkhil, Srinagar 
6 February—Srinagar, Dharmapur 


7 February—Dharmapur, Prasadpur 


8 February—Prasadpur, Nandigram 
9 February—Nandigram, Vijayanaga 


10 February—Vijayanagar 


11 February—Vijayanagar, 
Haimchandi 


12 February—Haimchandi, Kafilatali 


13 February—Kafilatali, Keroa (East) 


14 February—Keroa (East), 
Keroa (West) 


15 February—Keroa (West), Raipur 


16 February—Raipur 


17 February—Raipur, Devipur 


18 February—Devipur, Alunia 
19 February—Alunia, Chardhukhia, 


Birampur 
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20 February—Birampur, Bishkatholi 
21 February—Bishkatholi, 
Kamalapur 
22 February—Kamalapur, 
Char Krishnapur 
3 February—Char Krishnapur, Cha 
Soladi 


24 February—Char Soladi 


25 February—Haimchar 


26 February—Haimchar 


27-28 February—Haimchar 


1 March—Haimchar 

2 March—Haimchar, Chandpur 
3, March—Goalonda 

4 March Calcuta 


9-14 May Calcutta 


30 


TOTAL NO. OF 
DAYS 566 


Calcutta 


> 


9 August—7 September 


TOTAL VISITS 64 
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Acharyya, Pran Kishna 57 
Agarwal, S. N. 475 
Ahmed, Com. Muzaffar 276, 491 


Ahmed, Shamsuddin 271, 362, 
409, 418 


Aich, Nagendranath 54-56 


Alexander, Horace 445, 448, 476, 
513. 518 


Ali, Aruna Asaf 489, 534 
Ali, Asaf 420, 423, 489 
Ali, Begum Mohammed 102 


Ali, Maulana Mohammed 41, 64, 
94, 102, 104, 135, 145-46, 
199 


Ali, Shaukat 41, 64, 79, 88, 94, 
135, 145-46, 199 


Anderson, Sir John 235-36, 267, 
9 9 eM be 


Andrews, C. FE Rev. 45, 47, 49, 
51-53, 54, 60, 68-69, 70-71, 
73, 81, 87, 91-92, 96, 100, 
101, 102; 115,126, 186-87, 
242, 260, 271, 288,314, 315, 
316, 319, 322;-3272 330; 335, 
370, 371, 374, 390, 41 


Anwarullah, Maulvi 433 
Ariff, Golam Cassim 57 


Aurobindo, Sri 74, 97, 115, 201, 
421 


Azad, Maulana 80, 169, 248, 
271, 272, 276, 281, 304, 330, 
355, 356, 358, 361, 406, 465, 
534, $52 
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Badruddoza, Syed 362 
Badshah Mian Amin 435 


Bajaj, Jamnalal 61, 102, 199, 
205-06 


Banerjea, Smritish 525, 536 


Banerjea, Surendranath 2-3, 6, 
18, 45, 56, 66-67, 97, 124, 
139-40, 143, 173, 183, 184, 
186, 188 


Banerjee, Kalicharan 22, 25 
Banerjee, Pramathanath 


Banerjee, Suresh Chandra 149, 
173, 230,240,272 


Banker, Shankerlal 75 
Baron, M. 478 
Basu, Amritalal 4 


Basu, Babu Bhupendranath 18, 
ie jo Foe 8 


Basu, Kalidas 54—55 

Basu, Nagendranath 146, 227 
Batari, Maulana Habibullah 443 
Bawazeer, Imam 75, 196 


Besant, Dr Annie 41, 61, 67, 75, 
80, 148, 181 


Bhaduri, Sisir Kumar 111 
Bhaumik, Bharatchandra 434 


Bidyabinode, Kshirode Prasad 
111 


Birla, Brij Mohan 266, 327 


Birla, Ghanashyam Das 39-40, 
233, 266, 275, 276, 327, 408, 
448, 433 
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Birla, Jugal Kishore 249, 266 
Birla, Lakshmi Nivas 327 
Bisen, Sivbalak 475 

Bishop, Lord 272, 330, 351 
Biswas, Surendra Nath 123 


Bogra, Mohammed Ali 467 
Bordoloi, Gopinath 347-48 


Bose, Acharya Nandalal 255-56, 


370 
Bose, Balaram 22 
Bose, Bibhabati 303 


Bose, Dr Sunil 261, 270, 300, 
301 


Bose, Acharya Jagadish Chandra 


113, 150 
Bose, Jogendra Chandra 57 


Bose, Netaji Subhas Chandra xvi, 


xxi, 44, 89, 957,10 jal, 


171, 192-97, 226-251 20); 
236, 256,257; 2382268, 269, 
271, 274, 275, 278, 281-300, 


303-06, 309-10, 312-13, 
314-15, 331-34, 335, 
340-41, 342-43, 344-45, 


348, 363, 364, 368, 391-92, 


396, 399-402 


Bose, Nirmal Kumar xi, xiv, 412, 


413, 418, 419, 420, 450, 461, 


2/35 2) pee 1 9,290,297, 
3035 50Ge2 947,360, 362, 
363, 381, 382, 383, 404, 420, 
464-65, 468, 469, 481, 524, 


463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 468, 
472, 476, 480, 483, 487, 490, 
519; 521, S24 ees OOD, 
DOD; JI0s oe 


Bose, Prabhabati 303 

Bose, S. M. 57 

Bose, Sachindra Prosad 57 

Bose, Sarat Chandra xxi, 90, 171, 


261, 262, 267, 269, 270, 271, 


525, 534 
Brabourne, Lord 272, 276 
Burdwan, Maharaja of 185 


Burrows, Sir Frederick John 260, 


398-99, 406 


Birkenhead, Lord 120, 123, 178 


Chakravarty, B. 67 


Chakravarti, Bharatchandra 444 


Carmichael, Lord 45-46, 61 
Casey, Lady 396-98 


Casey, Governor R. G. 257, 260, 


347, 349, 350, 351-52, 
354-56, 358-60, 382, 392, 
396, 399, 420 


Chakravarti, Bharatchandra 
Chakravarty, Amiya 315 


Chakravarty, Shyam Sundar 82, 


96, 115 
Chanda, A. K. 272, 274 
Chanda, Anil Kumar 255, 363 


Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra 33, 


128, 2135 2a 0 


Chatterjee, Krishna Mohan 445 
Chatterjee, Nirmal Chandra 421, 


489, 522, 532, 534, 538 
Chatterjee, Sailen 521, 522 
Chattopadhyay, Biharilal 4 


Chaudhuri, Annada 510, 512, 
520 


Chaudhuri, Sir Asutosh 96, 146 


Chaudhury, Yatindra Nath 57 
Chelmsford, Lady 63 
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Chelmsford, Lord 42, 61, 74, 92 
Choudhari, Charubabu 384 


Choudhurani, Saraladevi 19, 34, 
44, 303 


Choudhury, Nabakrushna 398, 
417 


Churchill, Randolph 518 


Churchill, Winston 260, 458, 
518 


Connaught, Duke of 92, 93-95 
Cossim Bazar, Maharaja of 56, 61 
Curzon, Lord 18, 21, 29, 31, 350 
Dalmia, Shri Ramakrishna 507 


Darbhanga, Maharaja of 182, 
275 


Das, “‘Deshbandhw’ C. R. xxi, 
42-43, 44, 45, 57, 58, 63, 72, 
79-80, 85, 89, 90, 92, 96, 99, 
Taso, 103, 104, 115; 117, 
tis. 120, 121-23, 125; 
126, 127, 136, 146, 149, 154, 
155, 163-65, 167, 168, 169, 
170-471, 172-75, 176, 181, 
182, 187, 188, 189, 192, 196, 
20062059215, 249, 250,291, 
295, 363, 408, 483, 489, 508 


Das, Banka Behari 398 


Das (Bhowmik), Bina 271, 277, 
279, 490 

Das, Sudhir Chandra 391 

Dasgupta, Kamala 490 

Dasgupta, Kshitish Chandra 464, 
477 

Dasgupta, Satis Chandra 114, 
Deore, 200,227, 231, 
244-45, 248, 300, 303, 308, 
347, 384, 394, 403-04, 405, 
416, 429, 460, 464, 475 


Datta, Kamini Kumar 475 


Devi, Hemprabha (Dasgupta) 
114, 147, 464 


Deo, Shankarrao 541 
Desai, Bhulabhai 303 


Desai, Mahadev 4, 24, 26, 43, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 72,7 sre, 
86, 87, 114, 117, 118, 164, 
174, 182, 190, 199, 201, 203, 
205-08, 209-15, 216, 
235-36, 239, 248, 2557261. 
266, 267, 273, 275, 2770-8, 
308, 315, 322, 328, 333. 397, 
490 


Datta, Ashwini Kumar 99, 101, 
163,272 


Devi, Aparna 119, 363 

Devi, Mohini 248, 507 

Devi, Urmila 96-97, 303, 408 
Dey, K. C. 250 

Dey, Debendra Chandra 465 


Dhillon, Col. Gurbaksh Singh 
392-393 


Dufferin, Lord 63 

Dutt, Hirendra Nath 57 
Dutta, Akhil Chandra 475 
Dutta, Dhirendra Chandra 475 
Eden, Sir Ashley 26 


Edward VII, Prince of Wales 26, 
46 


Elgin, Lord xxi 
Ellerthorpe, John 6-7 
Escombe, Harry 28-29 


Gandhi, Abha 412, 413, 418, 
442, 476, 477, 478, 488, 
511-12, 519, 521, 522-24, 
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525, 529, 534, 541, 548-49, 
20, 


Gandhi, Devadas 74, 75, 81, 
114, 199, 406, 423, 447, 526, 
5525 04 

Gandhi, Harilal 2, 57, 75, 
91-92, 102, 124, 134, 165, 
315 

Gandhi, Kasturba 2, 17, 38, 47, 
505 oe 7,81, 89, 92, 
15/905, 134, 248,258, 
Dig S, 300, 303, 304, 
SIPs 022, 544, 345, 357; 
382,454,529 

Gandhi, Maganlal 53 

Gandhi, Manu xi, xiv, 92, 
423-25, 433, 435-37, 440, 
444, 447, 457, 461, 464, 466, 
473, 474275, 4/6, 4/7, 478, 
479, 481, 483, 487-90, 
495—510,513—16, 518—20, 
5214 4-27, 527-30, 
530 = 3584-9), 945,549, 
550 

Gandhi, Ramdas 56, 57, 156, - 
448 

Ganguly, Bepin Bihari (Behari) 
277, 279, 348, 474 

Ghosal, Lalit Mohan 57 

Ghosal, Janaki Nath 18-19 

Ghose, Babu Motilal 56, 57, 81 

Ghose, C. C. 57 

Ghose, D. C. 57 

Ghose, Dr Rash Behary 56 

Ghose, Golap Lal 57 

Ghose, Piyush Kanti 57 

Ghosh, Amar Krishna 461 


Ghosh, Arvind (Sri Aurobindo) 
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Ghosh, Dr. Prafulla Chandra 
150,141,272, 303, 3045405, 
347, 361, 380, 406, 465, 476, 
480, 484, 497, 512-13, 527, 
533, 534 


Ghosh, Girish Chandra 4, 6 
Ghosh, J. B. 149 

Ghosh, Lal Mohan 30 

Ghosh, Kalimohan 54—55 
Ghosh, Maya 380 

Ghosh, Sisir Kumar 6, 7, 26 
Ghosh (Ghose), Sudhir 351, 548 


Ghosh, Surendra Mohan 347-48, 
406, 489, 532 


Ghosh, Tarun Kanti 475 


Ghosh, Tushar Kanti 276, 475, 
489, 528 


Ghulam Sarwar 479, 487 
Gill, Col. Niranjan Singh 430 


Gokhale, Gopal Krishna xiii—xiv, 
2-3, 20, 21-24, 25, 26-29, 
30, 38-39, 49, 51, 53, 58, 84, 
284, 370 


Guha, Phulrenu 408 
Gupta, Ashoka 445, 490 
Gupta, Bibhutibhushan 373 
Gupta, Brojabhushan 182 


Gupta, J. C. Jjogesh Chandra) 
406-408 


Gupta, Satyananda 182 
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Haldar, Asit Kumar 47, 51, 52 
Hardinge, Lord 45—46 
Haridas, Anandji 95 

Hariram 433 
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Harrison, Agatha 396, 398 
Hashem, Abul 465—67 


Hug, Maulvi (Abdul Kashem) 
Fazlul 261-63, 267, 271, 361, 
417, 459-460, 470 


Herbert, John Arthur 335 
Ibrahim, Maulvi Mohd. 433 
Imam, Syed Hasan 63 


Irwin, Lord 192, 197-98, 201, 
233, 445, 489 


Jackson, Sir Stanley 201, 271, 
277, 279, 490 


Jagadananda (babu), (Ray) 54 
Jaidka, R. K.534 
James, E E. 184, 186 


Jinnah, Mohammed Ali 39, 41, 
63, 80; 258, 259-60, 262, 
263, 272, 402, 420, 260, 465, 
470, 472, 491, 493 


Kabiratna, Nrityagopal 4 


Kai-shek, Marshal and Madame 
Chiang 337-339 


Kalelkar, ‘Kakasaheb’ Dattatreya 
Balakrishna 39-40, 47, 52, 
406 


Kar, Govind Charan 271 
Kathavate, Professor 29-30 


Kaur, Rajkumari Amrit 266, 275, 
314, 361, 394, 398, 406, 534 


Khan, Khan Abdul Gaffar 304, 
306, 358, 360 


Khan, Kumar Devendralal (of 
Narajole) 170, 392 


Khan, Liaquat (Liaqat) Ali 303, 
405 


Khan, Maj. Gen. Shah Nawaz 


392, 400, 509 
Khandelwal, Raghumal 199 


Khare, Dr. N. B. (Narayan 
Bhaskar) 361 


Kharif, Ghulam Husain 56 
Kher, Balgangadhar 304 
Khiyashi, Seth Khetshi 64 
Koley, Jagannath 467 


Kripalani, Acharya J. B. 
(Jivatram Bhagwandas) 39-40, 
41-42, 47, 272, 303, 315, 
391, 398, 412, 413, 426, 448, 
489, 533, 534, 541, 535 


Kripalani, Krishna 363, 373 
Kripalani, Sucheta 398, 412-413 


Lay, Julius G. 124 

Linlithgow 335,528 

Lohia, Ram Manohar 489, 534 
Loyelka, G. D. 327 
Lyons. 58 

Lytton, Lord 119 

MacArthur, Douglas 350 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra 
315 


Mahmud, Dr. Syed 392, 460 
Maitra, Heremba Chandra 57 
Maji, Nishapati 365-66 
Majumdar, Abani 427 
Majumdar, Basanta 433 
Majumdar, Jogendranath 412 
Majumdar, Ramani 427 


Majumdar, Suresh Chandra 279, 
376 


Majumdar (Mazumdar), Ujjwala 
271, foe ae 
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Majumdar, Upendra 451 
Majumdar, Vaikunth 433 


Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan 
61, 63, 80, 140, 199, 201, 
202, 284, 330, 416 


Mali, Raimohan 443 
Mandal, Kedarnath 4 
Mathai, John 392-93 
Mazumdar, Ambika Charan 143 


Mazumdar (Majumdar), Pratap 
Chandra 22, 26-27, 29 


Mehta, Dr. Dinshaw 399, 524, 
Bo. 3) 


Mehta, Sir Pherozeshah 20, 39 
Mehta, Soudamini 392 

Mitra, Haridas 363 

Mitra, Krishna Kumar 57, 101 
Mitra, Provash Chandra 57 
Mitra, Sachin 536 

Mitter, Justice Sarada Charan 25 
Mitter, Khagendra Nath 57 


Mookerjee, Sir Asutosh 96-97, 
146, 148, 192, 195, 2218, 
328, 470 


Mookerjee, Syama Prasad 328, 
470-72, 493, 522, 525, 
526-27, 546 


Moore, Arthur 248, 275 


Moreno, Dr. Henry W. Bunn 
152 

Motichand, Jeewanlal 224, 248, 
249, 250 

Mountbatten, Lord 464, 479-71, 
475, 517, 552 

Mukarji, Raja Sir Pyari Mohan 
6-7 


Mukherjee, Bankim 276 
Mukherjee, Debendranath 381 
Mukherjee, Kalipada 461, 465 
Mukherjee, Sachindra Nath 57 
Mukehrjee, Satis Chandra 421, 
445-47 
Mukhopadhyay, Hemanta 
(Kumar Mukherjee) 514 
Murarka, Basanta Lal 327 
Meyer 86-87 


Nag, Hardayal 327, 461 
Nag, Kumar 


Naidu, Sarojini 39, 63, 190, 199, 
201, 2033027 302, 504, 305, 
330, 375; 310 ee 


Nandy, Manindra Chandra, 
Maharaja of Cossim Bazar 61, 585 
183, 2/5508 


Nandy, Shris Chandra 275 
Naolakhsa 183 
Naskar, Hem Chandra 489, 490 


Nayyar (Nayar), Pyarelal xi, xiv, 
81, 114, 236, 248, 277, 278, 
308, 315, 33 G seo 
374-79, 381, 398, 403-05, 
406, 409, 412, 418, 420-21, 
423-25, 443, 448, 449, 451, 
453-54, 458, 460, 468, 470, 
472, 475, 478, 513, 517, 518, 
19; 20 

Nayyar (Nayar), Sushila 114, 
277, 308, 362, 398, 412, 418, 
442, 538, 540 

Nazimuddin, Khwaja 261-62, 
263, 267,27 Wee G, 27 / 

Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal 41, 80, 
81, 192, 193, 196-97, 
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224-25, 261, 269-70, 283, 
284, 303, 305-06, 310, 330, 
337, 339, doz, 355-56, 357, 
358, 382, 392, 398, 399, 403, 
405, 406, 408, 409, 417, 420, 
426, 428, 447, 449, 460, 475, 
503, 505, 507, 510-13, 515, 
534, 548, 552 


Nehru, Pandit Motilal 43, 45, 
72, SOn totes. 192, 193, 
194, 196-97, 201, 202, 224, 
225 


Nivedita, Sister 2, 22—24, 26, 34, 
256 


Padshah, Pestonji 22, 24 
Page, W. W. K. 177 


Pal Bahadur, Rai Radha Charan 
57 


Pal Chaudhury, Satish Chandra 
oP 


Pal, Bepin Chandra 34, 80, 
96-97 


Pal, Yashoda 448 
Pandit, Chandralekha 505 


Pant, Govind Ballabh 282-84, 
287, 268729295, 297, 303, 
361 


Patel, Maniben 351, 534 


Patel, Vallabhbhai 26, 41, 80, 
98-99, 192-96, 272, 284, 
300, 322, 351, 355, 405, 406, 
408, 447, 548, 552 


Patiala, Maharaja of 509 


Pearson, William Winstanley 49, 
53, 54-56 


Petit, Sir Dinshaw 201 
Poddar, H. P. 249 
Prasad, Dr Rajendra 42, 80, 174, 


272, 304, 305, 307, 405, 406, 
409, 415, 418, 420 


Prodhan, D. N. 475 


Radhakrishnan, Dr Sarvepalli 
218, 362 


Rai, Lala Lajpat 199, 223, 41, 
73,-80, 97, 102 


Rajagopalachari, Chakravaarti 
(C.R.) 42, 43, 80, 81, 283, 
305, 328, 406, 423,497, 498, 
517, 481, 495, 505, 522-23, 
524-26, 530, 533, 534-35, 
550, 552-54, 555 


Rajangam, Mr 52 
Ranade, Mahadev Govind 25 


Rasiuddin, Maulana Khalif Abu 
99-102 


Rasul, A. 181 


Ray, Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
2,3, 21—22, 30, 62, 114, 120, 
2557128; 145, 147; 150/163. 
205-08, 344, 403 


Ray, Kiran Sankar 347, 406 

Ray, Renuka 408, 476, 489 

Reading, Lord 119, 120, 192 

Reynolds, Reginald Arthur 197 

Ripon, Lord 9, 177 

Ronaldshay, Lord 61, 81-82, 85, 
oe 

Roy Choudhuri, Sudhir Chandra 
467, 509 

Roy, Bimal 356-57 

Roy, Dilip Kumar 115, 272 

Roy, Dr Bidhan Chandra 90, 
105, 166, 192, 194, 202, 
218-23, 248, 261, 262, 277, 
300, 301, 303, 304, 305, 335, 
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Roy, Juthika 570-72 

Roy, Motilal 201 

Roy, Nepalchandra 54-55 

Roy, Raja Promoda Nath (of » 
Digah patiya) 56-57 

Rudra, Sudhir 186-87 


Rudra, Sushil Kumar 45, 65, 69, 
167, 186, 187 


Roy Lila 394-95 


Sabhani, Maulana Azad 102, 104 
Saha, Nakul 452 
Sakseria, Sitaram 465 


Salam, Amtus 412, 416, 418, 
440-42 


Santoshbabu/ Santosh Chandra 
Majumdar or Santosh Kumar 


Mitra 54—55 
Sarabhai, Mridula 507 
Saraogi, Tulsiram 465 


Sarkar, Nalini Ranjan 90, 248, 
749, 261-62, 263, 265, 267; 
275, 276, 304 


Sarvadhikary, Devaprasad Sir 203 
Sasmal, Birendra Nath 104 


Saunders, John O’Brien 11, 
16—17 


Sehgal, Capt. P. K. 392 


Sen Gupta, Jatindra Mohan (J. 
M.) 99-101, 115, 167, 170, 
i771 /9, 181, 192; 1937248, 
249, 408 

Sen Gupta, Nellie 248, 392 


Sen, Baikunthonath 182 


Sen, Deven 72, 74 
Sen, Hemendra Nath 57 


Sen, Keshub Chandra 22, 26—27, 
29, 97; 126,202 


Sen, Kshitimohan 52, 54—55, 
315, 368, 372, 416 


Sen, Narendranath 26 
Sen, Priyaranjan 392 


Sen, Satindranath 272-74, 276, 
403 


Shan, Tan Yun 368 


Sharadababu (Sarat Kumar Roy) 
94, 55 


Sharma, Kamini 437 

Shastri, Pandit Shivanath 29, 97 
Shaw, George Bernard 357 
Shore, Rev. 188 


Shraddhanand, Swami (Mahatma 
Munshi Ram) 41, 199, 214 


Shukla, Kumari 303 
Sil, Chandra Kumar 437 
Singh, Sardar Baldev 408 


Sircar, Nil Ratan 261, 322, 334, 
335 
Stephen, Lord Justice 126 

Suhrawardy, Hassan 271, 402 

Suhrawardy, Shaheed H. 186, 
257, 271, 405-06, 408, 409, 
411, 418, 421, 426, 464, 
467-72, 480-83, 486, 487, 
489, 491-93, 499, 500, 503, 
504, 508, 515-17, 518-20, 
525-26, 533, 534) Joa oo 


Tagore,, Abanindranath 256, 381 
Tagore, Dinendranath 47, 51, 52 
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Tagore, Dwijendranath 
(“‘Boro—dada) 51, 52, 71, 75, 
151, 160, 199 


Tagore, Dwipendranath 47, 51, 
52 


Tagore, Jatindramohan (Maharaj 
Tagore) 6, 7 


Tagore, Hemendranath 96 


Tagore, Maharshi Devendranath 
22, 27, 29-30, 51, 72, 96, 
112 


Tagore, Rabindranath 22, 34, 39, 
40, 42, 44, 47, 49-51, 54, 55, 
60, 61, 63, 68, 70-71 72-73, 
74, 81, 966, 102, 104-09, 
tL1—12. 126, 149, tae 
161, 190, 199; 202-717-772. 
227, 234, 235, 236, 237-40, 
241, 242, 247, 248, 249, 252, 
253—5* 256, 258: 2602 261 
266-67, 272, 280, 304, 
312-13, 314, 315, 407 ta, 
319, 320, 329; 335, 3o5=40, 
363, 365, 366, 367, 368, 369, 
970,372, 373; 374537 3, 
379, 381, 383, 445, 456, 463, 
465, 466, 474 


fagore, Rathindranath 328, 329, 
390, 335—36, 363, 374. 


382-83 
Temple, Sir Richard 26 


Thakkar, Amritlal V. 412, 416, 
418, 456, 457, 458 


Thakur, Promatha Ranjan 277 
Thatte, L. G. 387 


Tilak, Lokmanya 39, 41, 61, 63, 
74, 90, 97, 181, 203 


Urquhart, Rev. William Spenser 
187 


Usman Saheb, Mayor of Calcutta 
(Usman, Syed Mohammed/ 
Usman khan 476, 478-79, 
480, 481, 482 


Villiers 115 
Vishwananda, Swami 103 


Vivekananda, Swami 1, 2, 22, 24, 
a4 


Wacha, Sir Dinshaw 18, 19, 20 


Wavell, Viceroy Lord 347, 350, 
360 


Westcott, Foss, see Lord Bishop 
Willingdon, Lord 94, 41, 235 
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148, Russa Road, Calcutta 58, 
89, 122, 149 


40, Theatre Road, Calcutta 162 
88, Theatre Road, Calcutta 75 


Ashwini Kumar Dutt Memorial 
203, 204, 208 


Abhay Ashram, Comilla 141-42, 
209-15, 512 


Ala Mohan Das factory 249 


Albert Hall, Calcutta 26-27, 30, 
178, 181, 248 

Alfred Theatre, Calcutta 63, 75, 
167 

Alipore Jail, Calcutta 265, 277, 
279,. 394 


All India Stores Ltd., Calcutta 82, 


92, 165 
Alunia 454 
Amishapara 445, 448 
Amki 445 


Ashtanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya, 
Calcutta 125 


Atakhora 437, 440 
Atrai- 175, 2, 
Azimganj 183, 182 


Badalkot 437 

Ballygunge Singhi Park 474 
Bandel Railway Station 115 
Bankura 170 

Bansa 444 
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Barabazar (Burra Bazar), Calcutta 


O01 Je227, 4/74, 521, 53) 
Baranagore 501 


Barisal 34—35, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
162, 163, 459, 460 


Barrackpore xvii, 124, 139-40, 
183, 185, 266-67, 337, 450, 
304,905; 206. 553 


Beadon Park, Calcutta 103 
Belgharia 261 


Beliaghata xi, 192, 474, 483, 
484-85, 486, 489-90, 491, 
493, 495, 497, 499, 500-01, 
503, 505, 507, 508, 509-12, 
SIS=188 021, 524,527,529; 
530, 533-36 


Beltala Road 363 

Belur 1, 22, 93, 248, 251, 276 
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Gopalkrishna Gandhi (b. 1945) has worked 
in administrative and diplomatic positions. 
He is currently Governor of West Bengal. 
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